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“T had little fault to find with the book and considered it a very good piece 
of-work.’’— Professor A. C, Ewing, Cambridge University, U.K. | 
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“T have read parts of it enough to appreciate the thoroughness of your 
reading, the grasp of your understanding and the clarity of your ideas." 
— Professor R. B. Perry, Harvard University, U.S.A, 


“The summary Survey of Western thought is clear and competent.’ 
Professor G. W. Cunningham (in Ethics, Chicago). 
TUN an admirable survey of recent philosophical frends, an important 
step in the continuing efforts of Indian Philosophers to synthetise Western 
and Indian thought.” 
—Stanley Maron (in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research.) | 
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“I have long needed just such a survey.” 
—Professor W., B. Hocking, 
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JANAKIVALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Pu.D., ane 


The Buddhists join issue with this asian: It is not proper to 
exclude pleasure, etc. by the use of the word ‘Jiiana’. Itis also 
beyond our power to exclude ‘pleasure’, etc. by the use of the word 
Jüana. Pleasure, pain, desire, hatred and mental activity are nothing 
but the forms of consciousnéss. "The diversity of causes explains the 
difference in the nature of effects. If one notices that the different 
effects follow from one and the same cause then he arrives at the 
conclusion that the character of an effect is not determined by its 
cause but is accidental. 

The Buddhist argument has ee expressed by the following verse. 
An effect of one kind and that of another owe their existence to the 
two different sets of causes. Is pleasure really different from 
consciousness ? No, ‘certainly not’ is the answer since pleasure 
owes its existence to such a cause as produces consciousness. Ina 
nutshell, the Buddhist argument is that pleasure is a form of 
consciousness because it is produced by the same cause as produces 
consciousness. This syllogism is not sound. The material validity 
of this conclusion is questionable. Pleasure is a feeling which is an 
object of consciousness. It is intuited as a joyful state. On the other 
hand, the essence of consciousness lies in illuminating an object. 
The evidence of our direct experience on this point is incontrovertible. 
Inference cannot muke head against such a piece of palpable truth. In 
other words, inference is not strong enough to establish the identity 
of pleasure with consciousness. The Buddhists cannot even hold that 
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pleasure, pain etc. are essentially consciousness and thé transforffations . 
of them are mirth, dejection etc. Different names may be given to 
these derivatives according to the sweet will of à person. The Buddhist 
position will not be affected by this act of naming. But the Buddhists 
forget the main point. We are always aware of our awareness as 
illuminating an object but no feelings of pleasure and pain aré intuited 
as revealing an object. Thus an awareness involves a reference to 
its object. Our direct experience teaches that it is the essence of 
awareness. But pleasure or pain is never experienced as inol a 
reference to an object. 2 

The awareness of pleasure and that of pain aré two distinct forms 
of consciousness. They are not different by their own' nature, as a 
doubt and an illusion differ from each other by their essential character. 
A doubt and an illusion partake of the essential character of conscious- 
ness, viz., the illumination of an object. A doubt is experienced as - 
revealing an object. The object of a doubt is indefinite. An illusion 
also reveals an object. It either mistakes one thing for another or . 
. reveals an absence of object.. But neither pleasure nor pain is 
experienced as an awareness revealing an object. Pleasure and pain 
are merely inner phenomena. | They are only objects. They are other 
than consciousness. The awareness of pleasure is distinct from that of 
pain on the basis of its reference to the object like the awareness of a 
jar but not on the ground of its nature like a doubt. "(In other words, 
the.awareness of pleasure distinguishes itself from that of pain because 
pleasure and pain which are referred to by them are mutually different. 
The awareness of ajar is also distinct from that of other “objects 
because a jar which is referred to is distinct from the other object. But 
a, doubt is distinct from the other forms of consciousness because the 
specific character of this type of consciousness is essentially different 
from that of the other forms of consciousness. But the awareness of 
pleasure is not essentially different from that of pain but the objects of 
these two awarenesses are only different. Now the Buddhists may con- 
tend that pleasure, pain, etc. are not merely objects of knowledge since. 
they are self-luminous; they are also subjectsof knowledge. Honce, they - 
are identical with consciousness. This contention is not tenable The 
hypothesis that consciousness is self-luminous has been refuted and will 
be more elaborately refuted. If consciousness is not self-luminous then . 
how is it that pleasure, pain, etc. are to be admitted as self-luminous? . 
The reason behind our criticism is obvious since no body experiences 
pleasure, etc. as a knower like consciousness. ` Very well, in the face 
of ce the Buddhists may push on their point with great force. 
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. -They may argué that if pleasure is not self-luminous then as there 
i will be no distinction between pleasure that has arisen and what has- 
not as yet arisen; either people should always enjoy pleasure or they 
should never enjoy it. Such an argument does not hold good since 
pleasure is intuited only when it comes into being. Hence, we do 
not follow the argument of the Buddhists why there should be no 
distinction bebween pleasure that has come into being and what has 
not as-yet come into being. Buta serious charge rebounds upon the 
Buddhists since a self-luminous object like a lamp is a publie property 
the benefit of which is shared by allalike. If the Buddhists.stick 
to the hypothesis that pleasure is self-luminous then though i$ arises 
in a particular series yet it should render the members of the other 
series in which pleasure has not arisen happy as well. 


. Moreover, does a single individual phenomenon of consciousness 
possess the complex character of partly pleasure and partly pain? 
Or does an individual phenomenon of consciousness partake of the 
character of pleasure and does another such individual partake of 
the character of pain? If tbe Buddhists subscribe to the first 
alternative then one should simultaneously experience both pleasure 
and pain contrary to each other with the appearance of his 
consciousness which is partly pleasure and partly pain. If the 
Buddhists accept the second alternative then as some consciousness 
is held to be pleasure and some.other consciousness is held to be 
pain so they should also admit the verdict of experience that some- 
other consciousness is neutral and it is neither pleasure nor pain but 
simply reveals its -object. The last type of consciousness is not 
absolutely blank, 1.e. objectless. It involves a reterece to an object 
such as a jar. It is known to us by means of the joint method: of 
agreement and difference. This type of consciousness even involves 
a reference to an object which has ceased to exist. This assertion 
is made on the strength of our experience. In the light of this 
type of consciousness if we try to understand the real character of 
the consciousness of pleasure then we arrive at the conclusion that 
consciousness itself is not pleasure but it involves a reference to 
pleasure which is its object as it does with regard to a jar, its 

object. Moreover, we can strengthen our position on the basis of 
our experience that consciousness which is not pleasure but illumi- . 
native is sometimes experienced by us. (The sum and substance 
of this argument is this that we can explain the awareness of 
pleasure in terms of neutral consciousness but fail. to explain neutral 
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consciousness in terms of the awareness of pleasure). Hence pleasure 
or pain is not consciousness. l | 

The Buddhists infer that pleasure is consciousness because the 
conditions of pleasure and those of consciousness are the same. 
The reason is materially invalid. The inherent cause being the 
soul, is the same. Similarly, the non-inherent cause which is the 
contact of the internal organ -with the soul is the same. But the 
efficient causes are different. The efficient cause of pleasure is the 
universal of pleasure whereas the effivient cause of consciousness 
is the universal of consciousness. These causes should assemble 
together to produce. the effect. The universal of pleasure ' cannot 
exist alone but requires a locus, viz., an individual in the shape 
of a phenomenon of pleasure to stand upon. Hence, before the 
appearance of pleasure, how can the universal of pleasure be present 
there? How can the universal of pleasure be united with the 
other causes of pleasure ? Which will be the specific relation that 
binds them together? If the universal of pleasure stands unrelated 
then how can it beacause? A reply to these objections is this :— 
It ‘will’ be proved later on that all the universals are omnipresent. 
Hence, the universal of pleasure is present there. It co-operates 
with the other causes of pleasure in order to bring about the effect, 
biz., pleasure. Co-operation is the specific relation. Moreover, ihe 
universal in question behaves like merit and demerit. The invisible 
‘principle of merit and demerit is the cause of the sali corn which is 
the source of pleasure ‘or pain of all beings. They co-operate with the 
other causes of $üli corn, viz., seed, the earth, water, étc. Similarly 
the universal of pleasure co-operates with the other factors of 
pleasure. Hence consciousness and pleasure are not identical since 
their efficient causes are different. 

The difference in the efficient causes accounts for the diversity 
in the nature of effects. The natura] colour of a jar is destroyed 
when it is burnt by fire. “A new colour emerges.- The emergence 
of this new colour is due to the causality of a distinct efficient cause. 

Ail logicians- do not agree on the point that consciousness is 
always preceded by another antecedent consciousness. But pleasure; 
pain and other feelings are invariably preceded by the knowledge 
of an object which one seeks either to obtain or to avoid. ; 

Pleasure, pain, etc. are not always preceded by the apprehension 
of an object. When they are not preceded by the apprehension 
of an object they are ney preceded by the remembrance of 
an object. 
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In some cases the -self-consciousness of a resolution leads to 
pleasure. Therefore, the -preposition that pleasure and other feelings 
are preceded by consciousness is universal. Jt may be contended 
that consciousness is also preceded by consciousness and that there is 
no distinction between pleasure, etc.; and consciousness. The hypo- 
thesis that consciousness precedes consciousness will be refuted later 
on. The dawn of consciousness of a foetal baby is not preceded by 
antecedent consciousness. The appearance ‘of consciousness after 
‘a priod of unconscious state due to the fainting fit is not due to 
the said antecedent-:consciousness. Some points of criticism in a. 
nui-shell have been indicated here. The above hypothesis will be 
elaborately discussed and criticised later on. Thus, we see that 
there is a distinction between pleasure, etc., and consciousness. The 
'jüna' (apprehension) has been given in the sutra on perception 
in order to preclude pleasure, etc., from perceptual apprehension. 
The above solution is objected to on the following ground. It is 
a fact that truth and falsehood are the specific properties of appre- 
hension. Among many adjectives, the adjective ‘true’ finds a place 
in the sutra. It being applicable only to apprehension the term 
denoting the noun, viz., apprehension is unmistakably guessed since 
the property of ‘truth’ belongs to none else. In that case, is the 
. term ‘apprehension’ not superfluous? The whole objection is based 
upon a wrong assumption that truth and falsehood are the specific 
properties of apprehension since unreal pleasure is also experienced by 
all. Which pleasure is experienced as unreal? The pleasure which is 
‘derived from doing fordidden deeds such as the enjoyment of another’s 
wife ete. is a false one. What makes pleasure false? What makes 
-a piece of knowledge false? False apprehension is such as asserts a 
characteristic of a thing which has not in reality the attribute 
corresponding to the characteristic. ~Similarly, false pleasure is also 
& case of wrong reference. Does not the pleasure derived from the 
enjoyment of another’s wife not cause pleasant sensation? Does a 
false knowledge, e.g., the mistaking of conch-shell for silver not reveal 
an object? Yes, it is 8 piece of knowledge but a false one. 
Similarly, the instance of pleasure mentioned above is undoubtedly a 
pleasant feeling but at the same. time a false one. It is not false 
since it is nothing but a pleasant feeling. If you argue like this 
then the mistaking of conchshell for silver is not false since its essence 
lies in the illumination of an object. 

You may answer that though an illusion reveals an object yet 
it contains a wrong reference We may also answer in the same 
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strain that though false pleasure is a pleasant feeling yet it is not 
produced by a real cause. Now a question may be put to us. 
Is it produced by a cause which does not produce pleasure? We -may 
also raise a similar question. Is an illusion produced by a cause 
which does not produce consciousness? Your answer to the question 
will be that it is produced by a real cause but its reference is wrong 
since if is contradicted by perception. Pleasure is produced by. a 
condition which is conducive to pleasure but such a condition has 
been prohibited by the sástras such as the enjoyment of another’s wife. 
-Is not another’s wife a real condition of pleasure? In case of an illu- 
sion also the object which is wronzly referred to is also real. But we 
callit as unreal since it is contradicted by perception. Similarly 
though another’s: wife is a real source of pleasure yet it should be 
called unreal since it is condemned by the scriptures. How does 
the scripture contradict it? How does perception contradict an 
illusion? ` “‘ The object which is referred to by an illusion is not 
irue," is the verdict of perception. It is also declared by the 
scriptures that the cause which. produces pleasure is not a source of 
true pleasure. Is not that object conducive to pleasure? 

As the object referred to by an illusion is the condition of untrue 
knowledge so the condemned source of pleasure produces such 
pleasure as turns out to be misery in the end. Such bitter pleasure 
is called unreal. Enough of this verbal jugglery! For the same - 
reasons pleasure should also be admitted to be unreal. Hence the 
adjective phrase ‘not unreal’ does not invariably qualify. apprehension. 

Some other logicians hold that this foolish disputation is of no 
use. The ‘word 'avyabhicári' may not be suggestive of the term 
'jgGiana' but the word ‘vyavasiyatmaka’ (determinate) suggests it. . 
The adjective ‘determinate’ is not applicable ‘to pleasure, pain ete., 
but is applicable. only to consciousness. It is a truism that the. word 
‘determinate’ finds a place in the sūtra in order to preclude a doubt 
from perception.. Still, it is competent enough to distinguish 
perception from pleasure, pain etc. since it is impossible to use an 
expression like this that pleasure or pain is determinate. Thus, 
without mentioning the word ‘jfiana’ perception is easily distinguished 
from pleasure, pain etc. In spite of this fact the word ‘jana’ should 
.find a place in the sütra since the noun should be mentioned by the 
proper term. All the adjectives aré given in the sütra. But if the 
-noun is conspicuous by its absence then the adjectives having no 
noun - to qualify will surely lose their significance (they will float in 
the air having no solid groünd to. stand upon). Moreover, the 
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attention of the listener will be diverted, having no concrete object 
to.concentrate upon. Hence, though the word 'jüàna' is suggested 
by the power of suggestion belonging to the adjectives yet the noun 
t.e. jňāna should be specifically mentioned in the sūtra. If we do 
not mention what is intelligently guessed by. an adequate expression 
then the word of the sūtra would be ‘ Pratyaksam pratyaksain ' since 
everything else, given in the present sūtra, can be easily guessed. 
Therefore, the sütra has done the right thing viz. the use of the word 
' jiáàna' in order to state clearly the substantive 


Various MEANINGS OP THE WORD ‘ AVYAPADESYA’ 


(1) The negative thesis that words do not interpenetrate. real 
objects will be established when we shall refute the hypothesis of. 
the Buddhists on this point. . When words interpenetrate our 
knowledge it is called vyapadesya i.e. it becomes inter-woven with 
words. In order to exclude such knowledge from perception the 
word avyapadesyam (not intermixed with words) has been given. 
The old logicians interpret this term in their way. Whag finds 
expression in words is called ‘vyapadesyam.’ Thus, an expressible 
knowledge is designated as vyapadesyam. The apprehension which 
arises from the sense-object-contact and is named after its object. 
such as the apprehension of colour, the apprehension of taste, etc. 
is called as * vyapade$yam.' The term 'avyapade$yam' finds a place 
in the sütra to suggest that no such expressible apprehension is the 
resulting form of perception. .Such an interpretation is untenable. 
The mere verbalisation of an apprehension cannot discredit it as untrue. 
_If the apprehension of colour or that of taste 1s represented by language 
but it rightly refers to its objectand does not oscillate between two 
objects then how can it be called as a false one? Ifit contains a wrong 
reference then the term 'avyübhicüri' given in the sūtra is com- 
petent enough to exclude it from the domain of perception. In that 
case, is not the term in question superfluous? In due course the 
verbalised apprehension owes its existence to the source of valid 
knowledge. What will be its fate? Will it be debarred from the 
status of being tbe resulting perception by the mere term ‘ avya- 
padeáyam' contained in the sutra in spite of the fact that it is 
generated by the source of valid: knowledge? Itis not also produced 
by the source of inferential knowledge since it does not partake of 
the character of an inferential knowledge. There is also no provision 
in Gautama’s logic of the fifth source of valid knowledge. Thus, 
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the four-fold division of valid knowledge would be too narrow to 
include it within itself. Hence, itis riddle which defies the finding 
of our intelligence (or it represents a glaring instance of oversight on 
the part of our intelligence). Therefore, we arrive at the. conclu- 
sion that the so-called interpretation is really a misinterpretation. 

Some teachers of the Nyàys School have shown, that the term 
“avyapadesya ' excludes someother form of knowledge from the 
domain of perception. A man who learns the meaning of a word 
from the usage of.an experienced man solves his doubt about the 
identity of an object on hearing a sentence indicating the name of 
the intended object from the mouth of an expert. He listens to 
the sentence of an expert that this is a jack-fruit tree. He ascertains 
that the yonder object having branches etc. is signified by the word 
‘jack-fruit tree’. Though the apprehension of the tree is of sensu- 
ous origin yet it should not be solely sensuous since if the sentence 
which throws light on its name had not been present then his present 
apprehension would not bave arisen Hence words and his sense- 
organ have jointly produced it. It is an effect of the joint effort of 
the tWo types of causes. As words play an important part in its 
production so it is cailed as Vyapadesyam. Such an apprehension is 
excluded by the term 'avyapade$yam '. This apprehension is not a 
‘ class by itself. Therefore, the proposal of a fifth type of knowledge 
does not mature. But the people hold that it is a piece of verbal 
knowledge. If somebody asks him, ''How do- you know that this 
is a jack-fruit tree ” then he says in reply, ** I have been instructed 
by Devadatia that it is so andso’’. But again, he does never say 
even in a dream '' I have seen it with my eyes that it is a jack-fruit 
tree.” Though we know from the joint method of agreement and 
difference that the sensé-organ is, one of its conditions yet words 
play the part of an instrumental cause in its production. For this 
reason, the author of the Nyaya-stitra has not framed the definition 
of verbal knowledge in such a way as to exclude the dependence of 
verbal knowledge upon a sense-organ as its condition. The definition 
of verbal knowledge as given by Gautama is this that the knowledge 
which is derived from the words of a trustworthy person 1s verbal. 
It shows that the room of verbal knowledge is spacious. Gautama 
also approves the entry of a sensuous element into the body of verbal 
knowledge. But he has narrowed down the scope of perception as 
he shuts his door against an element of verbal knowledge having 
qualified perception by the term “ avyapadeáya''. Hence, verbalised 
experience cannot be the resulting form of perception. Therefore, 
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the term ‘ avyapddeéya’ has’ been used to exclude  verbalised 
experience from real perception. | | 

'The subsequent interpreters do not assent to the above conclu- 
sion. If such apprehension as is produced by the joint causality of 
the two distinct factors is ex¢luded from perception then. it is not à, 
piece of false knowledge since the definition false knowledge does not 
apply to it. Again. if it is true then it should be decided with 
what kind of true knowledge it is identified. Verbalised experience 
is verbal since it is causally connected with words and its causal 
relation is detected by the joint method of agreement and difference. 
It is also sensuous since it is causally connected with the sense-organs 
and its causal relationship is also similarly detected. 

Yt is also incompatible to hold that verbalised experience is 
verbal but at the same time is produced by the two distinct sources 
of. knowledge. Again, if it is held that it is a class by itself then 
such a hypothesis is open to the dilemma which has been shown 
before. 

Now the previous teachers having noticed the perilous journey 
on the path of logic, have accepted the popular view that such an 
experience is verbal on the strength of the evidence that it has been 
instructed by Deva Datta that this is a jack-fruit true. What a fine 
décision! The authorof the Nyaya-Sitra, being a man of super 
intellect, has an implicit faith in popular saying like an ordinary 
fellow! The character of an object is not such as the people believe 
and express. "The people say that this small reservoir of water owes 
its sanctity to Nandin though this bathing place is commonly. used 
by all the sages. But even in the face of this criticism if we try 
to make out the real intention of the author of the Nyaya-Sitra then 
we atrive at the conclusion that this piece of knowledge is verbal. 
Gautama cautiously defines perception and adequately qualifies. it 
with the object of excluding any element of verbal knowledge from 
it. Buton the other hand, he does not qualify the definition of 
verbal knowledge so -as to exclude it from the sensuous one. From 
this attitude of his mind, we come to the conclusion that a piece of 
knowledge which is produced not by words alone but by words 
accompanied by some other factors belonging to another type is surely 
verbal. 
A critical review of the above hypothesis is as follows: The author 
of the Nyàya-Sütra is not an adviser of moral duty like Manu go 
that we should hold that the piece of knowledge i in question | 18 verbal 
as he so commands. ' 

9—1824P— VII 
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“On an adequate examination of tle nature of this object: we find 
that this piece of knowledge is perceptual ‘since it it causally: 
determined by the sense-organ and this causal connection is based 
upon the joint method of agreement and difference. When its 
sensuous organ will be cancelled it will belong to another kind of 
valid knowledge. | l 

We shall follow a different- line of interpretation since the 
cancelling of a piece of knowledge, having the two distinct kinds of 
sources, is absurd. (The object to be cancelled should be real. But 
such a piece of knowledge does not exist. Therefore, its cancellation 
is impossible.) : 

The adjective ‘avyapadesyam’ is given in the sūtra with an eye 
to save the definition of perception from the charge of defining 
an absurd object. A critical thinker discusses the point thus:—If an 
object to be defined is real then its definition should be given. But 
perception which arises from the - sense-object-contact does not really 
exist. The judgment that. this is a cow refers to an object which 
is qualified by its name, 4e. a word. Hence, it is verbal. ‘The 
distinction in the character of pieces of knowledge cannot be estab- 
lished excepting their reference to their corresponding different 
objects.  Consciousness-in-itself is indistinguishable since it simply 
reveals objects. The judgment that a man has a stick or the 
judgment that a man is white is distinct since each one refers to the 
relational object containing noun qualified by an adjective. Similarly, | 
the judgment that this is a cow is distinct since it refers to an object 
which ‚is qualified by its name. Such a judgment (i.e. a judgment 
similar to the last one) is verbal since a word is the only instrumental 
cause of it. No sense organ can play the part of an instrumental 
cause in order to bring about the above judgment since the predicate 
lies beyond the range of eyes and the subject is beyond the reach 
of ears. - a ae ; 

Nobody has ever experienced that a perceptual judgment is the 
joint effect of the two different sense-organs. An exception may be 
cited in this connection. An objector may urge that verbalised 
experience owes its existence to the inner organ just like the 
judgment that the Bandhiika flower is scented. But we should also 
remember in this context what has been stated about this type of 
judgment. When a word or a mark or a similar source of knowledge 
fails to discharge its function as an instrumental cause and an effect 
in the shape of a judgment arises in our mind we entertain a 
hypothesis that the inner organ plays the part of an instrumental 
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cause to generate it. But if the possibility of a source of knowledge 
as an instrumental cause is not ruled out then the causality of the 
inner organ should nof be relied upon. If we violate this rule then 
the inner organ should be the only source of valid knowledge. A word 
is the instrumental cause of the judgment in question. It reveals 
itself and the object meant by itself like the thousand-rayed sun. 
Therefore, though the judgment that this is a cow refers to a cow 
which is a perceptible object yet it is not perceptual but- mediate, i.e. 
it is derived from a word. A question arises in our mind with regard 
to this hypothesis. We have heard the word ‘cow’, etc. when we 
have been initiated into its signification. The word has ceased to 
exist. How is it that the judgment in question is due to the 
instrumentality of the past word?  Do- not think that we entertain 
such an absurd hypothesis. Though the word is not heard at the 
time of the formation of the jee: yet it being E in our 
memory, generates it. 

Wheu the particular word consisting of. many letters is heard 
do we really perceive all the letters at a time? (When we actually 
hear the last letter the first has passed away. Thus, a complete 
word is never heard. The last letter is heard but other letters which 
are absent are recalled in our memory. The relevant portion of our 
point is this that when a word conveys its meaning all the letters are 
not perceived). Is there any distinction between the communication 
of senses by the two different words? A word expresses iis meaning 
when all its constituent letters are supplied by memory and another 
word carries its sense when its last letter is only audible and the 
rest are supplied by memory. 

. We arrive at the conclusion that the judgment in question is due 
to the instrumentality of words which are not directly given to us 
but are recalled in our memory. Asa word reveals itself along with 
a supersensible object so it does with a perceptible object. Thus 
it should be admitted that. judgment of this. type refers to an object 
which is qualified by a word which denotes it. 

An experienced teacher refers to an analogous case. He holds 
that the word ‘samjiiitva’ is a classical example of an object having 
a word as its predicate. Let us see the derivation of the word 
‘samegnitva.’ The noun ‘samjia’ is the base. The nominal suffix 
‘in’ having the sense of ‘matup’ suffix has been attached to it. 
The resultant form is samjfiin. Again, the nominal suffix ‘tva’ 
denoting the sense of an abstract quality has been attached to the 
word ‘samjnin’. But the nominal suffix ‘tva’ denotes a relation when 
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it is attached toia word which is derived from a basic word with 
a nominal suffix implying the sense of the ‘matup’ suffix added to it. 
Thus the word ‘samjfiitva’ denotes the relation obtaining between 
‘samjiia’ and ‘samjfiin’. If we recall the ruling of the learned 
grammarians on this point to. our mind then we see that the 
‘tva’ suffix after a word derived from a root with a verbal suffix 
attached to it or that derived from a base a nominal suffix attached 
to it or a compound word signifies a relation. The term ‘samjfia’ 
stands for a word. ‘Thus the import of the word ‘samjfitva’ is 
that an object which is denoted by a word is presented to our 
consciousness along with its denotative word as its predicate. We 
are aware of no awareness which is not associated with words: 
When definite words are not presented to our consciousness there 
is possibility of some general terms being associated with our 
consciousness. If words are not associated with consciousness then 
consciousness lacks its power of illumination. | 


--BHARTRHARI SAYS TO THIS EFFECT 


There is no such consciousness in this universe as is not 
predicated by words. We are aware of all awareness as qualified 
by words. Thus the definition of perception turns out to be merely 
verbal having no rea] thing tio define. Apprehending this possible 
charge of absurdity against the, definition of perception the author 
of the Ny&ys-sütra puts in the adjective 'avyapa-de$yam'. The 
consciousness of a person which is innocent of a word and of its deno- 
tation and of their relation is not derived from words. The direct 
awareness of a person who is conversant with words, their meanings 
and íheir mutual relation, follows from the contact of the sense- 
organ with an object in immediate succession, does not associate 
itself with words and recalls the proper words to our minds. Such 
an awareness which is an antecedent condition of verbalised. experi- 
ence is not derived from the words. No word contributes to the 
power of illumination of awareness. ‘The power of illumination 
constitutes its essence. No body experiences any general term such 
as this, etc. when he has the initial sense-perception known as 
indeterminate perception. ‘Though the judgments such as this is 
@ cow, etc. come under the category of verbal knowledge yet the 
initial sense-perception is a fit object which requires a definition. 
Therefore, the definition of perception is not futile. In order to 
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meet the charge of absurdity. which- may by levelled against the 
definition of perception the adjective ‘avyapadegyam’ bas been given 
in the sūtra. ` a 

Some teachers of the Nyäya school disapprove of this solution. 
They believe that the judgment that this is a cow owes its existence 
to the sense-object-contact and hold that it cannot be a piece of 
verbal knowledge. Moreover, they point out that this Judgment 
does not refer to an object which is qulified by a word since an 
instrumental cause of such a judgment is not possible. Words are 
the source of such judgment as has the subject supplied by them. 
But let us now find out the instrumental cause of a judgment in 
which the word plays the part of a mere predicate. Our auditory 
organ is not the instrumental cause in question since it cannot 
produce its result by fits. If we closely examine the analytical 
structure of the synthetic judgment that this is a cow, then we 
at once abandon the idea of entertaining the hypothesis that the 
auditory organ is the instrumental cause of it. The -first step 
towards the formation of this judgment is our knowledge of 
the relation between a word and its meaning. Then the word 
which is recalled to our memory is associated with the objective 
consciousness. How does the auditory organ come in to produce 
the judgment in question? The inner organ unaided by an external 
sense-organ, is not competent to produce a judgment which refers 
to an external object ; otherwise, no body should be blind, etc. The 
objector may urge that the words alone play, here, the part of an 
instrumental cause and suggest that one should not look for some 
other instrumental causes. Such a contention does not hold good. 
The object of a verb cannot be its instrument. The objector 
cites an illustration in support of his view that sun's light is both 
the object and the instrument of the verb to see. We see sun’s light 
by means of itself. This is not an apt illustration. The illustration 
arises from the wrong identity of one act of seeing with that of 
another. There are two acts of seeing. When sun’s light is an 
instrumental case it is not an objective case and vice versa. We see 
an object, ¢.g. a jar etc. by means of sun’s light ; light is only an 
instrumental case but is not an objective case. When we see light it is 
merely an object but not an instrument. What is an instrument in 
this case? We see light only with our eyes. Therefore, the eyes 
„are. the only instrument. When we see light we require no instru- 
. ment like light. How is it that we. see without light? We are 
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to accept facts but cannot challenge. them.. We see an object such 
as a jar with the aid of light. But when we see light. we require 
no Such aid. Who is to blame? Sun’s light is, at first, seen 
independently of any other light . with our eyes. .Thus perceived it- 
endures long and serves the purpose of a means when the other objects 
are beheld with the sarne organ., This conclusion seems to us to be 
reasonable. 


Sound endures only two time-atoms. It is audible. It plays 
the ‘part of an instrument when the consciousness of an object which 
is grasped by a source of knowledge other than the auditory organ 
18 produced. How can it be an object of such awareness? A word 
is a means of knowledge like smoke but is never an end in itself. 
In other words, a word itself is not referred to by a judgment which 
owes its existence to its instrumentality. When ‘a word, being 
recalled to our mind, leads to the knowledge of an object, i.e. its 
meaning, we should pay attention to the following steps. At. the 
outset we remember a word. Then we know ihe object denoted 
by the word. Thus, when.we know the object it'is in no 
way possible for us to cognise the word itself. ' “Thus, no judgment 
refers to an object which is qualified by its denotative word. More- 
over, the judgment that this isa cow is causally connected with ` 
the sense-object-contact since its causal connection is determined by 
the joint method of agreement and difference. How ¢an you per 
force, i.e. violating the law of logic, hold that the above judgment is 
a piece of verbal knowledge? Though it is due to the function of a 
sense-organ in co-operation with the remembrance of a word yet - 
it is asserted by you to be a piece of verbal knowledge. Then we see 
that you are a great logicii indeed ! | PX 


It has ben pointed out by you that neither the visual organ nor 
the anditory organ is instrumental to the production of such a judg- - 
ment as refers to an object as qualified by its denotative word. But, 
oh Sir, why do you not hold that such an pObject: is perceived with 
our eyes alone? . 


Very well, you may contend that our eyes do not apprehend an 
object which is not visible. Hence, the judgment which refers. to an 
object which is qualified by its denotatave word is not visual. 


This contention does not hold good. How do you hold that your 
illusion is optical- when you mistake thé rays-of the sun for water? 
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The.eyes are nof in contact with water. Therefore, your statement 
is baseless. - - l 


We beg to mention in this connection that water which is at 
first recalled to- our mind is perceived with our eyes.. Similarly here 
too, why .is-not the word which is at first remembered perceived with 
our eyes. Po e dE 


Now, you may contend that a word which is essentially a sound 
ever remains beyond the reach of our eyes. We also put this question 
to you, viz., '' Is water which is not in touch with our eyes, even seen 
with our eyes "? 


You may still contend that if sound is at all visualised then only 
one kind of sense-organ, viz., the eyes, should be admitted. We also 
meet this contention with the following counter argument. If you 
admit that an object which is not in contact with our eyes is visualised 
then all the objects of the universe should be perceived with eyes. 
In other words, every body having normal eyes should see each and 
every object of the universe. © 


Why do you illustrate an illusion by which the rays of the sun 
are mistaken for water? What isit that makes an illusion? Is it 
so since the sense-organ does not produce it? Or, is it so because it 
does not correspond to the object referred to by it? Now, if it is 
held that it is illusory because of its non-sensuous origin then the 
phrase ‘not produced by the sense-object-contact’ being sufficient 
to exclude an illusion from perception the phrase ‘ not corresponding ’ 
should be abandoned as superfluous. As the latter phrase finds a 
place in the sutra which defines perception so it is admitted that the 
essential character of an illusion lies in its non-correspondence. ‘Thus 
it should be surely assumed that the illusory judgment which refers 
to water not united with the sense-organ is produced by the sense- 
organ, 


~ 


As the optical illusion of `water refers to water lying 
beyond the reach of our eyes so why do you not subscribe to the 
hypothesis that the perceptual judgment refers to an object which is 
qualified by its denotative term ? 


As you hold that the colourless objects such as time, etc. are 
visualised, why do. you not maintain that an object which is 
characterised by its name is also visualised? Moreover, the causal 
relation obtaining between the perceptual judgment which refers to 
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an. object as qualified by its name and the sense-organ will not be 
contradicted. 


‘An objector to this view may contend that he cannot support the 
above view that sound. is-visualised as long as he is alive. He advises 
his rival thinker to give up his tenacious attempt at bringing home 
the point that an object qualified by its name is visualised. 


THE EAST IN EARLY AND MIDDLE 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Dr. J. K. DAsaupra, M.A., PH.D. (Lonp.) 
| Principal, Darbar College, Rewa. 


One of the very earliest references to the Hast that we find in 
English Literature is in the ‘‘Fates of the Apostles”, a signed poem 
of Cynewulf, whose date has been fixed in the second half of the 8th 
century. The following occur in one place of the poem : . ‘Philip 
was among the people of Asia ...... . Bartholomew, a strong man 
in battle, ventured his life in India......... Likewise Thomas also boldly 
ventured in other parts of India where the minds of many were 
enlightened, their hearts encouraged by his holy word. Afterwards, 
bold in spirit, in the presence of multitudes with marvellous power 
by God’s might, he awakened the king’s brother, so that he rose up 
from death, and his name was Gad; and then in the struggle he 
gave his life to the people; a sword-blow from a heathen hand took 
him off; there the saint fell, stricken before the hosts. Thence his 
soul sought the glorious radiance as a reward for victory’. This 
obviously refers to the St. Thomas legend current in South India. 
Some historians like Vincent Smith disbelieve in the martyrdom of 
the saint but accept the suggestion of Bishop Modlyeott that the 
Saint might have visited an Indo-Parthian king and then traveiled to 
Southern India. In any case there must have been some basis for. 
such a legend’. Further on we read in the same poem: ‘‘Those 
two were not slow in the strife, in the shield .play; Simon and 
Thaddeus, men boid iu battle, ready to travel sought the land of the 
— Persians'.'" The scene of action of the story of Cynewulf’s 
“ELENE” is also laid in the East. 

One of the towering personalities in early English literature was 
Alfred the Great. Ttis said about him that he sent a messenger 
to visit the Christian Churches in India and sent messengers even ` 
to the East^. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle refers to Seythia?, All 


1 Anglo-Saxon Poetry, R. K. Gordon, p. 198. B 

2 The Portuguese poet Camvens also mentions the St, Thoma; story in the '' Lusiad"', 
Bee: Mickle’s translation, Bohu's Library, pp. 831-4. 

3 See: also Stopford Brooke—Hng. Lit. from the Beginning to the Norman Conquest, 


p. 175. l 
4 BSee—Ibid, p. 228 and p. 240, 
5 Sweet-Anglo-Saxon Primer. 
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these go to show that the East'or something about it was known to 
the English people of that period though in a remote and vague way. 


One of the results of the Norman Conquest was the introduction : 
of the “Romantic "Tale" into England through French sources. 
“The Normans had begun to throw the stories of the East into new 
forms." In the 11th century two translations from Latin were made 
in the literary Language of Wessex—''The Letters ot Alexander to 
Aristotle from India" and '"The Wondersof the East." Stopford 
Brooke says, ‘The breath of a new world was in them, new thought, 
new manners, a new way of living, a new imaginative range. ‘They 
are important in the history of literature as proving the interest 
taken by the educated clergy of the eleventh century in the Latin 
Legend cyole.''? 


Among the romances of the Anglo-Norman period there are some 
legends which were obviously inspired by the Crusades and the 
struggle between the Christians and the Saracens have been 
interwoven with magic tales. Of these several like “‘Richard Coer 
De Lion" *'Florice and Blancheflour’’ deserve special mention. 
In Florice and Blancheflour ‘‘the Oriental air of softness and luxury" 
is reproduced faithfully. This popular story of the Middle ages, 
originating in the Hast, attained a wide circulation in Western 
Christendom, probably through the agency of the Crusades. In this 
work the kings of Galicia and Portugal were tributary to.the Saracen 
king of Mercia and had entered into a league to shake off the 
Mahomedan yoke. Mohady, a mollah, was tutor to Florice. Words 
like Imam, Kadi (Caji) are found here. A Babylonian ''amiral" 
was converted to Christianity by Florice. The end is satisfactory 
like all court romances, In-Ten Brink's opinion late-Greek and 
Oriental elements mingles are unmistakable in this and a certain 
relationship with Sophistic or Byzantine love-romance is perceived 
in William of Palermo or Pallerne*. 


“Richard Coer De Lion? describes the arrival of Richard in the 
Holy Land, the Saracen forces, the ‘meeting between Saladin and 
Richard, the defeat of the Saracens and a truce for three years. 
The whole tendency here is to exalt King Richard above every body 
else and in that attempt the work was successful. But it lacks the 


English Literature from the Beginning to the Norman Conquest, p. 293. 
Cambribge History of English Literature, Vol. I. p. 185, 

Ibid, p. 808, 

History of English Literature, Vol, I, pp. 170-71, 
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descriptive powers of another work of a similar type 'Kgng Alisaunder’’. 
It has been remarked about Richard Coer de Lion that the work in 
question, though written on a most popular subject, has been totally 
lost ; or that in passing from hand to hand, it has gradually received 
the strange and unnatural ornaments by which we now see ib 
encumbered’. | 


“Kyng Alisaunder’’ describes Asia to which the world is indebted 
for the division of the year into twelve months and of the Zodiac 
into twelve signs, Alexander's invasion of Arabia, his engagement 
with the Persians, the' defeat of Darius, the Persian camp on the 
Tigris, India, the Ganges, the islands of ihe Gangerides', Polibote, 
ihe Pandea country ruled by a queen, the isles of India, like Bramande, 
meeting between Alexander and Porus, their combat and ihe death 
of Porus. Even Hthiopia is referred to in detail and strange places 
and people are mentioned which it is difficult to trace now’. 


Both Warton and Ritson mention Adam  Dayy's (Davie’s) 
“excellent romance" of Alexander. But Prof. Saintsbury thinks 
that it-was probably earlier and certainly by a much better writer‘. 
Davy belonged to the first half of the 14th century’. 


“Sir Bevis of Hamption" has a hero who was the subject of 
more than one poem. In this work there isa king Bradmond of 
Damascus to whose city Bevis went on business. There he fought 
with a crowd of Saracens. There is also a lady who submitted to a 
matriage contract in presence of the king of Babylon and the Soudan 
of Persia. Bevis was a prisoner for seven years at Damascus and 
eventually reclaimed for Christianity many Mahomedans'. ‘‘Guy of 
Warwick’’ which Hillis characterised as ‘‘one of the most ancient 
and popular, and no less certainly one of the dullest and 
most tedious" of early English romances, was of French origin. 
The adventures of Sir Guy include his fight against the Saracens at 
Constantinople. He even cut off the head of the Saracen Sultan. 
He also visited the Holy Land.. This part Ellis thinks was 


We eee of Early English Metrical Romances, New Edition by Halliwell, 
|, p. 288. | " | 

2 Virgil mentions the ''Ganges" & 'Gangaridum" in Georgies, Bk. II. & Bk. IX 
and in Aeneid, Bk. IX. i | 

For Kyng Alisaunder & Richard Coer de Lion, see Weber-Metrical Romances, 

Vols. I & IT, 1810. 

4 Warton—History of Eng. Poetry, p. 148 etc.; Ritson-Bibliographia Poetica, 
1802, p. 28; Short History of Eng. Literature, p. 76. 

5 See Ellis, Vol. I. p. 189 for Davy's Alexander. 


6 The story of St. George and fair Sabra in “St, George & the Dragon”, Reliques of 
Ancient Eng. Poetry, Ed. R. A. Willmott, 1857, p. 510, is taken almost verbatim from 
the legend of Bevis, . 
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tacked to the original story, being based oh the narrative of 
some pilgrim’. One of the episodes in this part deals with an Earl 
who had been captured by the Saracens. 

“Sir Oluel,' an English Metrical romance of the Charlemagne 
cycle has as ils hero Otue!, a Saracen who occupied the throne of 
Lombardy in Charlemagne's time. He fought with Roland and was 
miraculously converted and became one of the krights of Charlemagne. 
The romance is full of Saracens and Sultans with whom the 
Christian knights fight. There is even an Indian King named 
Erpater, ‘‘armed with a mace of brass’’, whom Oftwuel killed. The 
exploits of Otuel are mostly against the Saracens in which invariably 
he was;the victor. 


“Sir Ferumbras”. belong to the Charlemagne cycle of English 
romances. Ferumbras was the son of the Soudan of Babylon, 
Laban. Lukafere of Bagdad was one of the tributary kings and 
promised to vanquish Charlemagne. The  Mohamedans under 
Ferumbras conquered Rome,, but he himself was defeated by Oliver. 
The courtly dignity of the combatants of those days is worthy of 
notice and the Saracen certainly had the grander manner. -In this 
poem also there is an Indian king.  Ferumbras eventually became 
a Christian and was given half of Spain by Charlemagne. 


‘Sir Isumbras" was a knight. in the Holy ‘Land whose wife was 
taken away by the Saracens and became their queen. Later on her 
husband found her and the Saracens were converted to Christianity. 
It is most probable that this romance was derived from the 
Anglo-Norman. ‘“‘Sir Eglamour of Artoys’? who went to the Holy 
Land distinguished himself in battles and tournaments, by feats: of 
arms against unbelievers. Ten Brink observes in this connection, 
"The Crusades brought the Western nations into frequent contact 
with Byzantium, and doubtless procured for them a certain 
acquaintance with the Late-Greek and Byzantine romance literature*.’’ 
Some of these works are certainly due to the influence of the 
Crusades. 


Tt would be-worthwhile to examine a few other works which 
have an Eastern background or basis. “The Proces Of The Seuyn 


1 Ellis, p. 189, New Edition by Halliwell. 


See also '"The Legend of Sir Guy", Percy—Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, Vol. HI 
Percy says, “The History of Sir Guy though now very properly resigned to children, was 
once admired by all readers of wit and taste ; for taste and wit had once their childhood. » 


. 88. 
2 2 History of English Literature, Vol. I. p, 170. 
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Sages” according to competent critics has an oriental basis’. This 
isthe same as “The Seven Wise. Masters,” the date of which has 
been assigned to about 1330. It is in fact a mere series of short 
tales bound together by one of the usual straps—in this case the 
stories are told by a wicked queen to support her false accusation 
of her stepson, and by his ‘‘Seven Wise Masters on his behalf." 
‘The queen accusing her stepson bears a close similarity to Asoka’s 
queen. Ellis remarks, '"There is good reason to believe that the 
prototype of this romance was The Book of The Seven Counsellors, 
or Parables of Sendebar or Sandaber, an Indian philosopher, who is 
slated by Ismael Sciah-hinsciah, an Arabian compiler of a Chronicle . 
from Adam to the year of the Hegira 487 (A.D. 1094), to have lived 
a hundred years before the Christian era. He is sometimes called 
chief of the sages of India’.’’ Here one finds the ingenious method 
of connecting a number of stories into one continued dramatic 
natration, which Boccaccio and Chaucer employed and which has 
been followed by numerous imitators of the former and which many 
peoples think undoubtedly took its origin from the Hast. Another 
Oriental tale of the mid 18th century is “Dame Siriz" in which the 
metre 1s of Sir Thopas type and which plainly bears the mark of its 
Indian origin’. Warton mentions another work—Romance. of Sidrav‘. 
“Itis rather a romance of Arabian philosophy than of chivalry?.' ' 


Bishop Percy ascribed the origin of Romantic fiction to the 
Northern nations and Warton to the Arabians. Percy refuted 
Warton’s theory®. Riston did not agree with the theory of Warton 
that romance owed its origin mainly to the Arabians’. But Warton’s 
views cannot be wholly disniissed as untenable’. Ten Brink thought 
that the great mass of materials of the medigeval tales came from India 
and through Persian, A abian and Rabbinic versions these collections 
reached Europe. ‘‘Often modified, expanded, abridged, robbed of 
older stories, increased by new ones, these cycles of tales and fables 
still frequently betrary their Oriental origin, even in their most recent 
Occidental forms. In the long journey from India to the Atlantic 
ocean, many single tales became detached from their larger connection 


l. See: Weber—Tales of the Hast, 1812, Introduction, pp. xiii-xiv, xvi; Weber- 
Metrical Romances, Vol. I, PP. lvi-vii- 

2 Ellis, New Edition. P. 405; Ed. Wright, Percy Society, 1845, Preface. 

3 Ten Brink—-History of English Literature, Vol. I, p. 255. 

4 History of English Poetry, Pp. 103-4. 

5' Bllis—Specimens of Early English Poets, Vol. I, pp. 850-51. 

6 Religues of Ancient English Poetry, Vol. LIL, An Essay on the Ancient Metrical 
Romances, p. xi-xiv. 

? Ancient Metrical Remances, Vol. I, P. xix. 

5 ll ta of Early English Metitcal Romances, New Ed., 1848, P. 20. 
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and they too suffered many vicissitudes. They usually continued 
their separate existence on through several metamorphoses, but they 
often incorporated themselves with another equally ancient, or some 
newly-created whole'." A modern critic observes, “These Oriental 
romances differed from the Saxon romances in their more fantastic 
and sentimental treatment. In their inception at any rate they are 
fanciful, allusive, whimsical, tender rather than stern, and passionate. 
Some of them became Westernised, to suit the fiercer taste to the 
Saxon, and the more vigorous inclination of the Norman. Few of 
them were ever so popular as the Arthurian Romances, yet they 
played a part in modifying our literature, and tinging with softer 


outline our own romance’.’’ 


E dd 


1 en Brink—History of English Literature, Vol. I, p. 178. 


2 A. QCompton-Rickett— À History of English Literature, P. 42. For further reading 
one might refer to G EHis—Specimens of Early English Poets, 8 Vols, 1811. (2) Ellis- 
Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances, New Edition, 1848. (3) Ritson— Ancient 
English ‘Metrical Romances, 8 Vols, 1802. (4) Ritson—Biographia Poetica, 180%. 
(5):|Weber—Metrical Romances, 8 Vols, 1810. (6) Hartshorne—Ancient Metrical Tales, 1829, 


VILLAINY IN LATER ELIZABETHAN | 
TRAGEDY 


P. Goswami, M.A. 
r 

Elizabethan tragedy flourished towards the end of the sixteenth 
and in the beginning of the seventeenth century. This was a period 
of great dramatic vitality. Bub while the drama went on giving us 
plays like T'welfth Night, Julius Caesar, The White Devil Puritanism 
began to gather strength and severe strictures were brought to bear 
on the Elizabethan theatre. These strictures were not only on 
religious grounds but on moral grounds as well For, it was said, 
the dramatist handled immoral themes, set on the board villainous 
characters, and, on the whole, preached the sins and vices. Many 
contemporary prose pamphlets record a severe criticism: of the theatre. 
One of them, Jhon Northbrook’s A Treatise wherein Dicing, 
Dancing, Vain Plays, or Interludes . . . are Reproved, (1577), has 
this: ‘‘...in their plays you shall learn all things that appertain 
to craft, mischief, deceits, and filthiness, ete. If you will learn how 
to be false and deceive your husbands, or husbands their wives, how 
to play the harlots, to obtain one’s love, how to ravish, how to beguile, 
how to betray, to flatter, lie, swear, forswear, how to allure to whore- 
dom, how to disobey and rebel against princes, to consume treasures 
prodigally, to move to lusts, to rausack and spoil cities to speak 
filthily, to be proud, how to mock, scof, and deride any nation... "' 

This is indeed a pretty strong castigation on a form of literature 
. which has left us work of lasting significance. In some of these 
pamphlets a strong allegation is made against Italy as teaching the 
playwrights the vices that are seen in the plays, Stephen Gosson | 
(1582), for example, observes that the Devil ‘‘sent over many 
wanton Italian books’’ and that for the benefit of the unlettered these 
are represented in plays. He further notes: ‘The argument of 
Tragedies 1s wrath, cruelty, incest, injury, murder, either violent by 
sword, or voluntary by poison.” Thisis the note struck by Phillip 
Stubbes as well (1583).. “‘It is amusing to note that these elements 
could be exemplified easily even from a play like Hamlet. This 
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tirade against the theatre, as is well known, could at least stsangulate 
dramatic activity altogether. 

There were indeed grounds for such criticism of the theatre. 
Elizabethan drama at its best was a drama of crimes and bloodshed, 
. but in the tragedies of Shakespeare or Marlowe or Ben Jonson there 
- was a tone of strength and vitality and variety of motives which out- 
weighed the elements which had come to be their staple. But in 
the tragedies of Marston, Webster, Middleton, and Ford the tone 
of Renaissance vitality came to be lost and elements like villainy, 
blasphemy, adultery, gross sensuality, murder by steel and poison, 
sensational horror, became only too prominent. Even in Shakespear’s | 
“dark” comedy All’s Well that Ends Well one is not sure how com- 
mendable the moral tone is. | 


Contemporary prose pamphlets seem to bear testimony io the 
fact that Italian quarters had something to do with these decadent 
elements in later Blizabethan drama.* Not that the literature of 
Italy directly influenced English literature, there were certain 
Renaissance playsin the tradition of Seneca, like -Alberio Mussato’s 
Ecerints (1815), Corraro’s Progne (1429), Trissino’s Sofonisba, 
Speroni’s Canace, which also depicted some of the vices like unbridled 
passion, love of horror; these plays were probably not as influential 
as the Italian comedies of the time, though in a different sphere. 
Seneca’s own tragedies were popular in England and several of them 
were even translated into English. There is even an early translation 
from Euripides, though through an Italian version. The moral 
traits of the protagonists, the tragedy of Buripides or of Seneca. should 
be differentiated from the vices depicted in the Elizabethan plays. 
In Seneca the crime may be gruesome and even horrible; in the 
Elizabethan plays the man who commits a crime is abnormally vicious 
in nature—there is.a twist in his moral fibre. 


Possibly Italian social life and reports of Englishmen who had 
travelled in .England, rather than literature from Italy as such, were 
more instrumental in suggesting to the’ playwrights the decadent 
elements found in English. plays. . The name of Italy as a source of 
all that is evil crops up mauy times in the strictures brought to bear 
on the theatre as well as in the reports of travellers. From Stephen 
Gosson to Roger Ascham there were a fair number of writers who 
either spoke of Italy as a source of evil or condemned Italian literature 
as having a bad influence on the English. Italian novelly were 
translated into English and some of these stories of passion furnished 
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Shakespeare, Webster and other playwrights with themes, but the 
condemnation of Italy in such round terms was not occasioned merely 
by the sins of illicit passion and murder. There were stronger 
grounds for that. "This will be evident if the decadent elements are 
taken one by one and studied in detail. This paper will treat of only 
one element—villainy, and make an attempt to show in what way 
the drama was beholden to Italy in respect of its downward trend. 


II 


Villainy becomes a constant feature in the tragedies of the later 
Elizabethan dramatists. In each play there is a sinister character 
who is usually melanocholy and the repository of treachery, artfulness, 
deceit, ruthlessness, venality, ambitiousness, and such vices. The 
Elizabethan villain is traced to Seneca’s ambitious and blood-thirsty 
characters like Medea and .Atreous. Lorenzo, Barabas, Iago, ete., 
simply continue the line. But even in Iago we note the grafting 
of a different branch on the Senecan stock. This is the politic or 
Machiavellian villain with the vices just noted. The Senecan villain 
is not motiveless ;"he is more or less the executor of justice. His 
actions are more of the nature of crimes than vices. The Machiavell- 
ian villainy is a more crooked being, often working on no understand- 
able motive. Websters’s Duchess of Malfi, for example, has the figure 
of Bosola, whois melancholy, self-possessed, and a hireling. He 
executes on the Duchess injuries which are unprovoked. Inthe same 
play the Duchess’s brothers, the Cardinal and Ferdinand, ruthlessly 
impose on their poor sister restrictions which hamper her freedom of 
action ; and because she acts reassonably, they put her to tortures 
of body and soul. These villaians use steel, poison, and deceit. 
They revel in their blood¢thirstiness and the success of their cunning. 
Another case in point is Piero, in Marston's Antonio’s Revenge. The 
stage direction in the first scene of the play goes thus: 


“Enter Piero unbraced, his arms bare, smeared in blood, a 
poniard in hand bloody, and torch in Eu other; Strotzo 
following him with a cord.” 


This love of horror and sensation is another important element 
of decadence. Piero’s villainy is revealed in his attempt to murder 
Andrugio, his son Antonio.and marry the former's wite Maria. He 
reminds one of Claudius iu Hamlet. 

In Richard III or in The Spanish Tragedie the villain is-the 
instrument of justice ; in Webster or Merston’s plays he is by himself, 
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serving no other purpose than to show off his villainy and unscru- 
pulousness, acting on personal motives. In The White Devil Gasparo 
gays to Lodovico : i 


“You have acted certain murders here in Rome, 
. Bloody and full of horror." 
Lodovico replies: “Tas,—they were flea-bitings.”’ 
That is the spirit of the villian. Later Lodovico observes : 
“T'I make Italian cut-works in their guts, 


If ever I return." 
(Act I, 1) 


Characterslike De Flores and Beatrice in Middleton and Rowley's 
The Changeling, Vindice in Tourneur's The Revenger's Tragedy, and 
D' Amville in the same playwright's The Athiest’s Tragedy are queer 
creations, all marked by cynicism and ruthlessness. Vindice is ‘an 
avenger, because his wife has been wronged by the Duke, but the 
things he undertakes to perform, and does perform, do not produce a 
happy impression on the audience. D’ Amville, the athiest, is an 
unredeemed Machiavellian. In plays of this type . characterisation is 
lost in variety and motivation. The figures became stock; more 
stress came to be given on situation. There was in them more of 
story interest than the handling of any. theme which could have 
behind it any idea interest. The sentiment was cheap and there 
was hardly any moving tragedy. The deep humanity of a Shakes- 
peare or the soul-stirring imagination of a Marlowe came to be replaced 
by themes of adultery, incest, ‘gross sensuality, misplaced loyalty, 
and characters like Tamburlaine, Othello, Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear, 
Cordelia, Rosalind, came to see a new set—Vittoria, Lodonico, Piero, 
D’ Amville, Francisco, Evadne, Annabella, and so on. 


. HI 


Suggestions for this villain are sound, as has been hinted at 
already, in contemporary prose pamplets. These pamphlets draw a 
pieture of Italy which might not have been based on truth but the 
picture was there, alluring and compulsive. Nashe in Pierce Penilesse 
(1592) gives the picture in this manner: ''O Italy, the academy of 
man-slaughter, the sporting place of murder, the apothecary-shop of 
` poison for all nations,...’’ John Lyly has this on the Italian type of 
character in Euphues and his England (1580): “Thou art an Italian 
poor Philotans, as much misliked for the vice of thy country...how 
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if any. Englishman .be infected with any misdemeanour,. they say 
with one mouth, he is Italianated , . . But I leave to name thy sins, 
which no ciphers can number." | 

In the works of Roger Ascham and Nashe there are references 
to the blood-thirstiness of the Neapolitan. The Italian, as Nashe 
observes, is ‘‘a cunning proud fellow.” Ascham notes the Italian's 
"open contempt of God and all godliness, both in living and in 
doctrine." In his Unfortunate Traveller (1594, Nashe describes 
the lust for flesh and wealth on the part of a Spaniard and his Italian 
associate and adds, ''If thou dost but lend half a look to a Roman’s 
or Italian’s wife, thy ‘porridge shall be prepared for thee, and cost 
thee nothing but thy life. Chance some of them break a bitter jest 
on thee, and thou retortest it severely, or seemest discontented ; 
go to thy chamber, and provide a. great blanket, for thou shalt be 
sure to be visited with guests in a mask the next night, when in 
kindness and courtship thy throat shall be cut, and the doers return 
undiscovered . . . The Neapolitan carrieth the bloodiest: mind, and is 
the most secret fleering murderer : whereupon it is grown to a common 
proverb, PU give him. the Neapolitan shrug, when one intends ‘to play 
the villain, and make no boast of it.” 

Thus, it is seen that this figure of the Italian depicted in the 
prose works of the time is callous to softer feelings, a seasoned 
criminal, and acts without sufficient provocation. Greene, a 
playwright himself, observes that he. “saw and practised such 
villainy "—in Italy and Spain—''as is abominable to declare.” 
Lhe dramatists fixed on this character as something novel, as 
- something fresh to interest an audience surfeited with an overmuch 
of good plays and noble characters. Their interestin this figure was 
| something like the modern interest.in the ünemotional, quick-acting 
| crook. 


IV 


There was another factor that was instrumental in the composi- 
tion of the villainous character. It was the report of Machiavelli 
which percolated through a French work, the Huguenot Gentillet’s 
Contre-Machiavel (1576). This book saw an English translation 
by Simon Patericke, in 1602~earlier than that of Machiavelli's 
Il Principa ; the original Il Principa was of course not unknown to the 
Elizabethans ; Machiavel is made to speak the Prologue in Marlowe’s 
the The Jew of Malta (1592). Machiavelli was a politician and he 
simply summed up the current political ideas-and conceptions of men 
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who put prudence in the place of wisdom.  Machiavelli's aim was to 
make feasible a dominant state for his Prince— Cesare Borgia. For this, 
all means—vice, crime, cruelty, falsehood, wére justifiable. Some of 
his precepts are indeed revealing; ‘‘ Because (men) are bad, and 
will not keep faith with you, you too are not bound to observe it 
with them.” Here is another: “It ‘is necessary to be a great 
pretender and dissembler ; and men are so simple, and so subject to 
personal necessities, that he who seeks to deceive will always find 
some one who will allow himself to be deceived . . . Alexander VI did 
nothing else but deceive men, nor ever thought. of ding otherwise, and 


he always found victims." (Chap. XVIII). 


Gentillet utilised such maxims of Machiavelli, presented them 


to serve his purpose in a handy form, and people came to confound 


the Italian philosopher with his principles and, ultimately, conceived 
in their mind’ the reg of the vicious Italian which was signified by 
the term ‘‘ Machiavel ’’ '* Machiavellian.” = 
Machiavelli did not eMe covetousness for his Prince bit: in 
the popular conception the Machiavellian figure could be greedy too. 
Greene's conception of the Machiavellian is said to be in accord’ 
with Gentillet’s representation: ‘‘... this cursed crew, these Machia- 
vellians—that neither care for God nor Devil, but set, with the 
epicures, gain, and ease, their summnum-bonum-—-carinot be called to 
any honest course of living. "3 Of otber Italian writers Cellini and 
Aretino explained and elaborated ne creed of Machiavelli. Nashe 


was known as “ the English Aretine.’ 


ih V 
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Italian history also” confirms the’ conception of the Italian 
character in Elizabethan England. Italian Renaissance history is a 
long record of/unnatural crimes and perversions. The tales of these 
crimes were carried all over Europe by travellers* Guicciardini,® the 
historian of Renaissance Italy, writes of Pope. Alexander VI in this 
manner: ‘‘The good qualities were far surpassed by -his vices ; 
private habits of the utmost obscenity, no shame nor sense of ‘truth, 


-no fidelity to his engagements, no religious sentiment, insatiable 


avarice, unbridled ambition, cruelty beyond the cruelty of barbarous 
races, burning desire to elevate his sons by any means: of these 
there were many, and among them—in order that he might: not lack 
vicious instruments for effecting his vicious schemes—one -not-less 
detestable in any way (meaning Cesare Borgia}. than- his father."' 1t 
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cannot be denied that Pius II, Paul II, Sixtus IV, Innocent VII 
Alexander VI, Pius III, Julius III, Leo "X, the best known Popes 
of the period between 1458 and 1552, were all more or less unscru- 
pulous and most of them evil. “Let us enjoy ihe Papacy,” said 
Leo. X, “since God bas given it to us.” * Well could Bishop Hall 
in bis Quo Vadis? (1617) demonstrate that most of the vices of the 
English were of foreign extraction, chiefly from France and Italy ; 
good qualities alone were native and national. The best to do, then, 
was to keep af home. William Harrison, too, rails at the affectation 
in dress and manners and the immorality and godlessness imported 
from the land of the Borgias. 


VI 


The Italian novelle, Englished by Painter and Fenton, further 
held up a picture of sensuality and moral cynicism. These stories 
painted for the English men of vigorous loves and vigorous hatreds 
who staked their whole strength for the satisfaction of their noble or 
criminal impulses. As has been observed by Creizenach, in Bandello's 
collection of Italian tales Englishmen discovered a wealth of exciting 
and moving episodes which had been passed over.by the Italian 
tragedians in the heyday of a. pedantic classicism.’ Thus Beaumont 
and Fletcher in their The Maid’s Tragedy utilize a story from 
Bandello in which a woman, being faithlessly deserted by her lover,. 
lures him back to her with treacherous endearments, and while he is 
asleep, binds him with carses and abuses,.hacks his defenceless body 
with a knife till he dies in the most fearful agony. It. has been 
observed by Mario Praz that since-in the same way as the Italian 
Senecans placed their gruesome plots among barbarian peoples, the 
English dramatists chose for the favourite scene of their horrors ‘the 
darkened Italian palace, with its wrought-iron bars preventing escape ; 
its embroidered carpets mufiling the footsteps; its hidden, suddenly 
yawning trap-doors; its arras-hangings concealing masked ruffians ; 
iis garlands of poisoned flowers.’* Jn a way even the major 
dramatists of the Elizabethan period, like Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Ben Jcnson, not to speak- of Heywood, Webster, Marston, 
Middleton, and others. were more or less indebted to an idealized 
Italy or actual Italian sources for episodes or suggestions for their 
plays. 

Thus, all fingers seemed to point to Italy as the source of all 
that was d vicious in either society yor in the drama. The 
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decadent elements in later Elizabethan tragedy, like villainy, 
sensuality, sensational horror, murder with steel or poison, abnormal 
vices, all could have been suggested by the contemporary prose 
pamphlets, travellers’ reports, and Italian history. For the cultured 
.linglishman Italy was a strong magnet, only, as recorded by writers 
like William Harrison and Anthony Munday, those who sojourned 
there returned home affected and vitiated. The fact indeed gave rise 
to @ proverb: . 


The Englishman Italianate 
Is the devil incarnate. - 


It had its Italian counterpart in:  Englese Italianato e un diabolo 
incarnato. Well could Shakespeare. write in Richard II in this 
manner : . 


Report of proud fashions in Italy, 
Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after, in base fashion. 

—Act TI. i. 21.-93 


'The purpose of this paper was to work out the feature of villainy 
and to account for its dominancein the drama. The responsibility 
of Italy would seem to come out in better relief if the other decadent | 
features were also worked out. In respect of one feature, revenge- 
fulness, Senecan influence persisted, but as time passed the classical 
type of the revengeful character came to be superseded by a more 
vicious type and in the details of the act of avenging too new features 

- came to be introduced. 
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INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF THE 
SUEZ CANAL 


| ANADIBHUSAN Marry, M.A. 


I 


The opening of the Suez Canal, a triumph of engineering science, 
ushered in an era of considerable ‘‘geo-political displacement.’’* 
. Being the shortest water-route between the East and the West, it has 
brought about a revolution in maritime commerce and particularly, 
in the ‘‘strategical concepts of peace and war.” Its commercial 
. and strategic potentialities have caused bitter international rivalries 
from time to time. The Canal has proved not only to be a vital 
artery of Imperial Communications, but as a gateway of exploitation 
of raw-materials which have produced profound social and economic 
changes both in the Western countries and their colonies and 
dependencies in the Orient. Moreover, its opening has altered the 
balance of power and the British naval strategy in the Mediterranean. 
To-day the Canal Zone is regarded as the key-area from the point of 
view of world peace and security. : 


EH : 


The idea of digging an inter-oceanic route along the Suez area 
occurred to men’s minds in very early times, but it ultimately vanished 
owing to many obstacles that stood in its way. " Thereafter several 
attempts were made by France and Italy to give a concrete form to 
this project but all of them came to a naught on account of the 
negative attitude of Great Britain. Britain's interest in the matter 
was awakened when: Napoleon led an expedition to Egypt in 1798 to ` 
fulfil his long-cherished dreams of an Empire in the East. He 
ordered a survey of the area, but his plan ended in smoke on account 
of the arithmetical errors of his engineers ‘‘combined with the 
political opposition of Mehemet Ali and the strategic opposition of 
the British." According to some writers, it was the beginning of 

i Bade ups & Possony—International Relations. p. 58, 

? Hoskins—The Suez Canal as an International Waterway (American Journal of 


International Law—1943) p. 378. 
3 Young--Egypt. p. 69. . a : 
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the Egyptian question. And from this time forward Anglo-French 
rivalry revolved round this Canal venture the primary object of which 
was the opening of a shorter route to India. 


The status of the Canal came to the fore one and thirty years 
before its opening when Prince Metternich made a proposal to 
Mehemet Ali in 1888 to neutralise the Canal. imehemet Ali rejected 
it in view of its future consequences to Egypt. Three years later he 
again raised this question and suggested that the Treaty of London 
which neutralised the Dardanelles, should be used as a model for the 
Suez Canal. This time his plan was sabotaged by Great Britain. : 
- Tn 1856, Ferdinand de Lesseps obtained a concession from his friend 
and Viceroy of Egypt, Sayed Pasha, by which he was authorised to 
form a Company to switch on the project. But this concession made 
no direct provision as to the status of the Canal. Art. XIV of this 
concession laid down that the great maritime canal and its ports 
should be “open forever, as neutral passages to all ships of commerce ` 
passing from one sea to the other..." From tbis stipulation we 
find that the concession provided for the ‘“‘neutral passages'' only. 
It did not ‘‘neutralise’’ the canal. Moreover, it could have no binding 
character ‘in international law. For, it was not a treaty between 
Governments but merely a charter granted by a Covernment to a 
private company; and, as Prof. Holland says, “‘a charter of neutrality 
cannot be imposed upon a locality which does not possess it according 
to the Common Law of nations except by treaty.’’* “However, the 
work of constructions began in 1859 by the company (Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez) though the Firman of the 
concession was not actually granted by the Sultan till 1866. The 
Canal was formally opened for general use on November 17, 1869, by 
Empress Eugenie of France amidst much enthusiasm. 


With the opening of the Canal the question of its security became 
a burning problem and on various occasions Great Britain was 
requested by other Powers to recognise and guarantee ‘the neutrality 
of the canal’ by an international conference. To such requests 
Britain turned a deaf ear. The outbreak of the Franco-German War 
in 1870 did not. raise any problem relating to the Suez Canal though 
its gravity was generally admitted. The first international measure 
was adopted at the Tonnage Conference of 1873, which recognised 
the right of warships and transports of belligerents to use the Canal 


4 Holland—Studies in International Law (1898) p. 280. 
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and thus admitted in principle that its navigation was under the 
protection of all Europe. But as this declaration ''concerned only 
warships and transports and did not include the situation which might 
arise for merchant vessels in case Turkey ‘was at war’’, says Prof. 
Hallberg, “it did dot declare for complete liberty of navigation," 

Egypt had, in the meantime, become financially bankrupt. In 
order to meet the claims of the foreign bondholders Ismail Pasha, . 
tHe successor of Sayed Pasha, was ready to sell 176, 602 shares. 
Great Britain seized this golden opportunity and in November, 1875, 
the British Government, at the instance of Lord Beaconsfield, 
purchased these shares for the petty sum of £ 3,976,582. The real 
value of these shares stood at £ 24,592,310 in March, 1948.° "This 
purchase, as Disraeli said in the House of Commons, was a kind of 
“political transaction......... to strengthen the Empire." It was an 
important diplomatic triumph by which Britain came to exercise 
very great control over the Canal route leading to India. According 
to Lord Beaconsfield, the politician, Ismail Pasha in his financial 
embarassment had turned to the French Government which had 
“tried too much, offering loans at a usurious rate with. conditions 
which would have virtually given them the Government 
of Egypt"; but, according to impartial historians, the French 
Government had actually discouraged ihe purchase of the, Khedive's 
shares by the French financial syndicate, in the interest of France’s 
friendly relations with Great Britain.’ . It was not France, but rather 
Britain who was anxious for an opportunity to acquire an interest in 
the Canal. The haste and the zest with which the shares were 
purchased clearly implied that if Britain had. failed to secure some 
control in the Canal by. some such means, she would not. have 
hesitated erelong, as Hoskins says, ‘‘to resort to unilateral measures’ ,® 
to secure her objective. 

The. outbreak of the Russa ukih war in April, 1877, "T the 
question of protection of the Canal a vital concern and gave a further 
impetus to investing it with a particular status. In order to prevent 
hostilities in the Canal Zone, Great Britain had already assumed the 
charge of protecting the Canal. On September 7, 1877, she signed 
an agreement with the Egyptian Government at Alexandria by which 
her position was further strengthened in the Canai Zone. Though 


5  Hallberg— The Suez Canal. p. 281 (Foot note). 

ê The Middle East, (Roya Institute of Internatioual Affairs) p. 147, (fooot note). 
! Ibid —P. 147-148. 

8  Hoskins— The Suez Canal in time of War, Foreign Affairs, Oct, 1935. p. 96, 
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the protection of the Canal remaihed in British hands, the situation 
was not comfortable as the canal had never been declared neutral. 
British opposition to neutralisation may be found in the words of 
Edward Dicey, who in 1877 said: ‘ No scheme of neutralisation can 
meet our wants. Indeed, neutralisation, in any intelligible sense of 
the word, would place us in 4 worse position than that which we at 
present occupy. International guarantees, whatever their intrinsic 
value may be, are not securities on which we can afford to stake our. 
free communication with India, or in other words, the security of our 
Empire." * In4878, the Institute of International Law adopted a 
resolution declaring that ‘it isto be desired, in the interest of all 
nations, that the navigation of the Suez Canal be placed by an 
International Act outside of all hostilities during the War.” 

. British intervention in the affairs of Egypt, following the revolt 
of Arabi Pasha in 1882, had interrupted navigation in the Canal for 
a few days. This was, in the words of F. de Lesseps, “a flagrant 
violation of neutrality.’’*° "This gave a further impetus for a general 
agreement with respect to the status of the Canal. After the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir in 18883, Lord Granville wrote to Bismark: “ We 
wish to suggest that free passage through the Suez Canal in time of 
peace .and war be secured to all sea-faring nations under an inter- 
national guarantee of the Powers." " But immediately after this 
declaration Lord Granville again wrote to Bismarck: ‘‘ We can never 
agree to the Suez Canal being neutralised. No British minister can 
agree to this sca-passage being closed to us in the event of war.” " 
It goes without saying that Lord Granville was not using the word 
“ neutralisation ° in.an unequivocal sense, 

Negotiations were started and in 1885 a Seven-power Conference 
was held at Paris to discuss the international status of ithe Suez 
Canal. In this Conference, a draft treaty was drawn up which pro- 
vided for an International Canal Commission. Great Britain accepted 
this arrangement subject to a broad reservation that the agreement 
should not be understood to ‘‘ fetter the liberty of ‘action of Her 
Majesty’s Government during the occupation of Egypt." But the 
Conference ended inconclusively because, as Prof. Young says, ‘‘ Great 
Britain was willing to concede ‘ neutralisalion ' in the sense of free- 


9 E. Dicey wrote these lines in article “Our route to India” anea by him i in 
the ‘Nineteenth Century,’ See Hallberg—The Suez Canal, pp. 314-16. 

10 Hallberg—The Suez Canal, p. 283. 

H Hoskins—The Suez Canal as an International Waterway, Am. J.—1948, p. 875. 

12 Hoskins—' Tbe Suez Canal in time of War. Foreign Affairs , Oct., 1985., p. 96. 
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dom of navigation, but was against the ‘ internationalisation ' desired 
by France and other Powers.” '? E 3 

The failure of the Powers to come to an agreed conclusion led 
to heated discussions among themselves to find out a new formula. 
Eventually, after some lengihy negotiations, a draft Convention 
(respecting the Free Navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal) was 
prepared by Great Britain in 1888, base] on the provisions of 1885; 
It was formally signed at Constantinople on October 29, 1888 by 
nine Powers—Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, l'urkey, Italy, 
Spain, Austria-Hungary and the Netherlands. All of the signatory 
Powers ratified this Convention subject to the express reservation 
made by Lord Salisbury that ‘‘ in so far as the Treaty is incompatible 
with the transitional and exceptional situation (io Egypt) and would 
impede the liberty of action of the British Government during the 
occupation,’ Great Britain might consider itself free to disregard the 
terms of the Convention.’* This made the Convention of 1888 quite 
anomalous. E | | 

Due to this reservation the Convention remained in abeyance for 
many years. Questions were sometimes asked in the Parliament ab 
to whether it was in force. While replying to such a question Mr. 
(later Lord) Curzon said on July 12, 1898, that the Convention “‘ is 
certainly im existence, but...... has not been brought into practical 
operation,’’’* The relations between France and Great Britain, in 
the mean time, became strained as the former, being squeezed out of 
Egypt, began to pursue a policy which was detrimental to the interest 
of Great Britain. The latter, on the other hand, wanted to get a 
recognition from France of her position in Egypt. However, France 
agreed to yield to the British demand on being assured of an equi-. 
valent compensation from Great Britain. Negotiations began and 
England demanded the modification of Art. VIII as if was mcom- 
patible with the rights of Egypt. A compromise was finally reached 
aud the Anglo-French Agreement was signed on April 8, 1904, by 
which Britain agreed to accept the original Suez Canal Convention. 
This treaty declared that Great Britain had no intention of altering 
the political status of Egypt, although under Art. IX of the Con 
vention, it was the Egyptian’ Government who were required '' to 
take the necessary measures for insuring the execution of the said 
Treaty." Art. VI of this Agreement says: '' In order to ensure the 


3 Young—Ejgypt, p. 145. 
3 Hoskins —The Suez Canal as an International Waterway. Am. J, 1948, p. 577, 
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free passage of the Suez Canal, His Britanic Majesty’s Government 
declare that they adhere to the stipulation of the Treaty of October 
the 29th, 1888, and that they agree to their being put in force. The 
free passage of the Canal being thus guaranteed, the execution of 
the last sentence of Paragraph I as well as of Paragraph 2 of Art. 
VIII of the Treaty will remain in abeyance.” Thus, Great Britain 
bought off her only rival France by allowing her a free hand in 
Morocco while reserving to herself (U.K.) the right to stay in Egypt 
for the ‘ protection of Cleopatra.’ The essential element of the Anglo- 
French Agreement was that, as Prof. Moon observes, ‘‘ France would 
not oppose British Imperialism in Egypt.” "° | 


HI 


The concession given by the Charter of 1866 to the Canal Com- 
pany has a validity for 99 years from the date of the opening. After 
the expiry of this period, i.e., on Nov. 17, 1868, the Canal will be 
the property of the Egyptian Government. The Company is a 
** Societe anonyme,” i.e., a limited liability company, governed by 
. the provisions of the French Code. Though Paris is the adminis- 
trative domicile of the Company, its seat is in Alexandria and the 
disputes of a local character are settled by the Egyptian Courts. 
Tt is governed by a Board of thirty-two Directors of whom twenty- 
one are: French, one Dutch and ten British, Of these ten British 
representatives, three are appointed by His Majesty’s Government and 
the rest by the London Committee which represents British ship- 
owning interests. ; 

The international status of the Suez Canal is governed by the 
provisions of the Convention of Constantinople, October 29, 1888. 
The Convention proposed to establish ‘‘ a definite system destined to 
guarantee at all times and for all Powers, the free use of the Suez 
Maritime Canal." Art. I, the Keystone of this Convention, thus 
runs: 

“ The Suez Maritime Canal shall be free and open in time of 
waras in time of peace, to every vessel of Commerce or of War, 
without distinction of flag. 

Consequently, the High Contracting Parties agree not in any way 
to interfere with the free use of the Canal in time of War as in time 
of peace. | 


— 


6  Moon—Impetialistn in World Politics, p. 236. _ 
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The Canal shall never be subjected to the exercise ‘of the right 
of blockade.”’ : 

It has been customary to describe the effect of Convention of 1888 
by the term ‘ neutralisation '. 

But legal opinion varies on this point. The question arises as 
to whether the status of the Canal can be expressed or epitomized in 
one word, viz., neutralisation, and if so, what is the exact meaning 
of the word “‘ neutralisation °’. According to Prof. Moore, ‘‘ The 
Suez Canal is not ‘ neutralised’. This expression does not properly 
indicate the international position of the Canal. If it were neutralised 
it would be closed to the ships uf war of belligerents "." On the - 
other hand, Prof. Fenwick, arguing for the complete neutralisation 
of the Canal, says: ‘The Canal should be open to vessels of the 
belligerents in time of war, upon the conditions of their observance 
of the regulations attached to its use."  '* According to Oppenheim, 
the belligerents have ihe right to claim passage of inen-of-war through 
the Canal as it forms, '' part.of the high ways of international traffic 
by connecting two open seas. 1° And this view was established in 
the case of the‘ Wimbledon’ in 1928 when the World Court referred 
to the Convention of 1888 and used the term '' neutralisation ” in 
connection with the Canal. The majority opinion of the World Court 
held that ‘ when an artificial waterway connecting the two open 
seas has been permanently dedicated to the use of the world, such 
waterway is assimilated to natural straits in the sense that even the 
passage of a belligerent man-of-war does not compromise the neutrality 
of the Sovereign State under whose jurisdiction the waters in question 
lie." # It is interesting to enquire why these two divergent views 
have arisen and bow they are to be reconciled. Prof. Arias 
who says that the term ‘neutrality’ originally meant ‘‘ the abeie 
of all kinds of war implements in the Canal.” He adda: “ We 
need not be surprised at the prohibition of war-vessels to pass through 
the Canal. lt has only been in the course of the last few years that 
the essential characteristic in the neutralisation of a waterway (different 
from the case of neutralisation of lands) is taken to mean freedom of 
transit in time of peace as well asin time of war. Thus it 18 that 
some writers, still assert, quite mistakenly, that the Suez Canal is 
not neutralised because vessels of war would be allowed to pass.” ?! 


W Moore —Digest of International Law (Vol, III), p. 267. 
18 Fenwick—International Law, p. 401. 


i Oppenheim—International Law, (7th Edn.), Vol. IT, p. 557. 
© Ibid, pp. 557-558. | e 
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Moreover, the Convention did not use the word *' neutralisation "' 
The reason was that the terim was still ambiguous, and Lord Granville 
held the view that “ in dealing with the subject tts use should be 
avolded and that the words ' freedom’ or ‘ free navigation’ should 
be substituted in its place." ^^ In the light of tbis statement it may 
be said, then, that the Canal was meulLral sed by the Convention 
of 1888. j 


But it has been argued by some (Whittuck, Hoskins, Hallberg 
and others) that the Canal is neither neutralised nor internationalised 
in the strict sense of the term. Now, what do we mean by the term 
" neutralisatian.’’? Tn the words of Lord Pauncefote, ‘‘ neutralisa- 
tion’’ as applied to the proposals made in connection with the 
Suez: Canal “had reference only to the neutrality which attaches 
by international law to the territorial waters of a neutral -state, in 
which the right of innocent passage for belligerent vessels exists, 
but no right to commit any act of hostility." ^*^ Oppenheim writes : 
** Not to be confused with neutralisation of states is......neutralisation 
of parts of states, of rivers, canals, and the like, which has the effect ' 
that war cannot be made and prepared there." He again writes : 
‘< Neutralisation (of a part of a state)...... denotes the exclusion by. 
treaty of a particular part of the territory of a siate from the region 
of war, so that warlike preparations or operations become illegal 
thereon." ° If the above definitions are correct it may be said that 
the Canal has not been completely neutralised owing to certain 
deficiencies. 

Firstly, even after the Convention was declared in fee in 1904, 
England did not withdraw her troops from Egypt and so long as her 
troops remain in Egypt, perhaps ‘‘it cannot be said that she has 
abandoned the right to commit acts of war in the Canal Zone." *° 


Secondly, the Convention placed the Canal under international 
protection and made Egypt mandataire for carrying out its provisions. 
But Art. I of the Treaty of 1904 says that the French Government 
“ will not obstruct the action of Great Britain in that country (Egypt) 
by asking that a limit of time be fixed for the British occupation or 
in any other manner". It is not clear what the word ‘‘ action ” 
means in this Article. It may mean any type of action and in any 


one: Sono Egypt (Vol, IT), pp. 884-395. 
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part of “ that country " (Egypt). As France has undertaken not to 
‘obstruct the action of Great Britain......in any other manner ” and 


as other Powers have approved this Treaty, it may be said that Britain 
is free to close the canal if she thinks it necessary a£ all. 


Thirdly, in order to have complete control over. the Canal Zone, 
Great Britain in agreement with France, io which Austria, Italy, and 
Germany acceded, has denounced Art. VITI of the Convention which 
provided for an International Bosrd of Consular Agents of the 
Signatory Powers for the supervision of the execution of the 
Convention, 


In fact, these and other defects in the Treaty of 1904 have made 
the Convention anomalous and in view of these flaws some inter- 
national jurists like Whittuck, Hoskins, Hallberg, hold that ‘ the 


conditions it prescribes are not of such a character as to neutralise 
the Canal.” ?* 


As regards the erection of fortifications, Art. IX of the Conven- 
tion says: ‘‘ The erection of permanent fortifications contrary to 
the provisions of Art. VIIT is prohibited." In other words, the 
erection of fortifications ‘is granted if it is considered necessary to 
** insure the protection and the free use of the Canal”, provided the 
Signatory Powers do not oppose such fortifications or demand tbeir 
removal. Prof. Whittuck says that '' the prohibition of fortifications 
is not, as some writers have supposed, essential to the idea of neutrali- 
sation; otherwise a country in the conditions of Belgium 


would not be neutralised.** But as we have seen, fortification - 


of the Suez Canal is practically prohibited, as it is depen- 
dent wholly on the consent of all the signatories. The emphasis all 
through the Convention of 1838 is on free passage of all vessels in 
time of peaee or war through the Canal. Not only no fortification or 
other works even remotely obstructing such free passage and “‘ security 
of navigation’’ through the Canal, can be constructed, but no 
measures taken by the Government of Egypt for-punishing a wiolator 
of the Convention can be such as to obstruct such free passage (Art. 
IX). In the light of such specific and clear provisions of the Con- 
vention, if is immensely disturbing to find Great Britain closing the 
Canal to enemy vessels for a few days in 1914. 


In time of war, the Canal may assume a different character due 
to its exposure to belligerent attack. The protection of the Canal has 


?! Whittuck—Internationa! Canals. (Foreign Office Handbooks), p. 8, 
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always devolved upon England in a period of international crisis. 
The question arises as to whether the British Government can. close 
the Canal in time of war. Art. I of the Convention says that “ the 
Canal shall never be subjected to the exercise of the right of blockade.” 
Again Art. XI. envisages that ‘the measures which shall be taken 
in the case provided for by Arts. IX and X of the present Treaty 
Shall not interfere with the free use of the Canal.’’ However, it has 
been argued in some quarters that ‘‘ except for the right of legitimate 
self-defence, which is granted to the territorial State (Egypt) and 
to its protector (Great Britain), the Convention provides no ground 
for the closing of the Canal.” ** This is an extremely dangerous 
argument; for if the servient state was given the right io put a stop 
to the neutralisation of a part of its territory on grounds of so-called 
“ legitimate self-defence,” Britain, the dominant state might, in the 
name of the servient state, close the Canal for serving her own 
imperial purposes. Thus, when the Great War I started, the British 
fleet, ‘‘ despite the Suez Canal Convention, prevented every ship from 
approaching the Canal from either end.” °° Prof. Hallberg hits the 
nail on the head when he says:.'' International agreements carry 
little weight when they run counter to strategic considerations." ?! 


When the war broke out in 1914, Egypt maintained a * sphinx- 
like attitude,’ and the international status of the Canal underwent 4 
fundamental. change. From the very beginning Great Britain was 
assembling troops in the Canal Zone which ultimately became the 
pivot of Allied Operations: But when Great Britain entered into war 
with Germany but not against Turkey, in August,. 1914, all Egyptian 
ports became virtually belligerent ports on the side of Great Britain. 
The position of Egypt was anomalous owing to the fact that though 
juridically she was a part of the Ottoman Empire, actually she was 
under the military occupation of Great Britain. Khedival authority 
virtually meant British authority. Legally, as a part of the Ottoman 
Empire, Egypt had no belligerent character of her own so long as 
Turkey had not entered the war. But actually, as she was under 
the military occupation of a Power at war with Germany, she had ‘to 
play the role of the dependency of a belligerent. Prof. Hall thus 
says : ‘“ When a place is militarily occupied,.:.......the fact that it 
is under his (the occupier’s) control, and that he consequently can 


29 Jnternational Status of the Suez Canal—Royal Institute of Int. Affairs, Bulletin 
of International News— Vol, XII, p. 69. 
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use it for the purpose of his war, outweighs all considerations founded 
on bare. legal ownership of the soil.” ^? However, after the outbreak’ 
of war several German steamships were found to be in Egyptian 
ports. Some of them were detained by the Egyptian Government 
as they were charged with breach of neutrality for not departing from 
the Canal area on formal notice. The total number of enemy ships 
detained or seized in the Canal Zone was fifteen, having a gross 
tonnage of 79,018.*° Three of these German ships, namely the Guten- 
fels, the Barenfels, and the Derflinger were captured by a British 
cruiser and were taken to the British Prize Court in Egypt on the 
ground that they sought for refuge within the Canal to escape capture. 
The Court decided that ‘‘ ships have the right to free passage through 
the Canal, ...... but when they abandon the intention of going 
through, they cease to have any right under the Convention.’’ ** 

Turkey entered the war on the side of Germany on November 7, 
1914. The British Government declared Egypt a Protectorate on 
December 18, of the same year, and British troops wére stationed at 
strategic points in the Canal Zone. ‘‘ The whole Nile Delta was 
put under martial Jaw and the inhabitants became hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for two hundred thousand Allied troops.’’ ** 
The Canal was closed for nocturnal use by the merchant vessels. As 
an additional security, British Government gave orders to search all 
vessels within the three-mile limit, though this power was not ex- 
pressly allowed by the Convention. Moreover, it was announced that 
any act of war committed within the three-mile limit at Suez would 
be technically a violation of the Suez Canal Convention. After 
termination of the war, Germany, by Art. 152 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, recognised Great Britain as the heir to ‘‘ the powers conferred 
upon His Imperial Majesty the Sultan by the Convention of 1888." 
The British protectorate of Egypt was recognised by France in 1914 
and by the U.S.A. in 1919. By Art. 17 of ihe Treaty of Lausanne 
(1923), Turkish sovereignty over Egypt was legally terminated. 

When the war was brought to a close there was an upsurge of 
naiionalist feeling and an agitation against British rule in Egypt. 
Great Britain, after much higglings, declared unilaterally on Feb. 28; 
1922, at the instance of Lord Allenby, the independence of Egypt 
subject to the following reservations ‘= (1) The security of-commu- 
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nications of the British Empire ; (2) the defence of Egypt ; (8) the 
protection of foreign interests ; and (4) the Sudan. At the same time 
it was also pointed out that the safeguarding of British interests in 
Egypt was reserved for subsequent agreement between the British 
and the Egyptian Governments ; that pending such agreement the 
status quo remained and that the relations between Egypt and other 
foreign -Powers were in no way affected. In the words: of Glasgow, 
* there was proclaimed a sort of ‘ Monroe Doctrine,’ to be applied 
jointly by Egypt and Great Britain under which foreign Powers were 
excluded from interference in Egypt.” “° n view of the preservation 
of this status quo, Polson-Newman rightly says: '' The change from 
a protectorate to an independent Monarchy (in Egypt) was mainly 
superficial.’ 37 Moreover, the independence that was granted was 
' not a present, fact but a formula which expressed the future inten- 
tions’? of Great Britain in certain contingencies.** According to | 
Prof. Hallberg, '' Bgyptian independence was little more than a 
diplomatic fiction.” "* 

.. Thereafter, several attempts were made to reach an understand- 
ing, all of which failed because of the unwillingless of both the 
parties to give up their respective stands with regard to the Canal 
Zone. But the complex of interests and relationships was once 
again revived during the time of Italo- Ethiopian imbroglio when Italy 
demanded ‘total solution’ of her claims against Abyssinia. Dangers 
inherent in the Ethiopian campaign and the nature of modern war- 
fare brought Great Britain and Egypt together to find out a solution 
which culminated in the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance of August 
26, 1936. Under this Treaty, Egypt agreed to the shifting of the 
British garrisons from Cairo and Alexandria to the Canal Zone where 
quarters and all improvements necessary for their accommodation 
would be provided by the Egyptian Government. The number of 
British troops which might be stationed in the Canal Zone was not 
^io exceed 10,000 together with 400 R.A.F. Pilois and unspecified 
number of ancillary personnel for administrative duties. Great 
Britain, in case of war, would have the right to use Egyptian ports, 
aerodromes and means of communication! The British troops would 
be stationed for a period of twenty years in the first instance in the 
vicinity of the Canal. Art. 8 declared that the Suez Canal being a 
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"universal meats of communication. as also an essential means of 
communication between the different parts of the British Empire”, 
would be protected by the British forces ‘‘until such time as the High 
contracting parties agree that the Egyptian Army isin a position to 
ensure by its own resources the liberty and entire security of naviga- 
tion of the Canal." If at the end of twenty years the two Govern- 
ments differed as to whether the Egyptian army was fit to defend 
the Canal or not, the matter would be referred to ‘‘the Council of the 
League of Nations for. decision in accordance with the provisions of 
the Covenant ..... or to such other person or body of persons for 
decision in accordance with such procedure as the High Contracting 
Parties may agree". Polson-Newman rightly doubts the merit of 
this particular provision of the Treaty which required the League 
Council fto decide on the abiüty of the Egyptian army to defend 
what the Treaty describes as ‘an essential means of communication’ 
between the different parts of the British Empire.’ '' *° 

When the Second World War broke out in 1939, Great Britain 
stationed her military and naval forces af the strategic points. A 
circular issued by the Suez Canal Company announced that the 
military authorities under the direction of the Canal Governorate 
established at Ismailia had taken over all the charges of free naviga- 
tion through the Canal. After the fallof France and the severance 
of contact between the organisation of the Suez Canal Company in 
Egypt and its headquarter in France, the control and supervision, 
both operational and functional, of the Company were taken over by 
Great Britain, As a result, she gained unlimited and absolute control 
over the Canal Zone. | 

In March, 1946, Egypt announced that the concession for the 
Suez Canal, which was to expire in 1968, would not be renewed 
under any circumstances. She urged upon the Egyptian capitalists | 
to invest in Suez Canal shares in order to effecting a smooth transfer 
of the concession. On May 7, 1946, Mr. Attlee stated in ‘the House 
of Commons: ‘The Government of the United Kingdom have pro- 
posed to withdraw all British naval, military, and air forces from 
Egyptian territory.... "5! Immediately following this statement 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden intervened and said that the troops ċould 
not be withdrawn owing to the fact that the defence and the se curity 
of the Canal was a vital factor in the security of the British Empire. 
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The withdrawal of'forces from this area was not at alla ‘‘good 
diplomacy". Asa result of the negotiation between Sidiqi Pasha, 
the" Egyptian Prime Minister, and Mr. Bevin, the British Foreign 
Secretary, an agreed text was produced, the basic features of which 
were: “That al British forces would be withdrawn from Cairo, 
Alexandria, and the Delta by 83łst March, 1947, and that the final 
evacuation of Egyptian territory would be completed by September, 
19049". It was also agreed ''that in the event of Egypt being attack- 
ed, or the United Kingdom being involved in à war as & result of an 
attack against countries adjacent to Egypt, both Governments in 
close co-operation and after consultation would take such action as 
might be recognised necessary until the Security Council had taken 
the necessary measures for the restoration of peace’’.*? 


l In 1948, Egypt asked the Suez Canal Company to comply with 
the newly enacted Egyptian Com pany Law requiring 40 per cent of 
Directors to be Egyptian subjects. After some lengthy negotiations 
an agreement was signed between the two on March 7, 1949, by 
which the number of Egyptian Directors on the Canal Board of thirty- 
two was raised from two to seven. Mr. Charles-Roux, the President 
of the Suez Canal Company, was entirely satisfied with the agree- 
ment which made the Egyptian Government a privileged partner 
while continuing the conventional regime of the Company. More- 
over, the terms of the agreement ‘‘in no way prejudiced the interest 
-of His Majesty’s Government either as the largest shareholder in the 
Company or as the largest user of the Canal’’. ^ 


The turning-point in the Anglo-Egyptian relations came in 
November, 1950 when Egypt declared that the Treaty of 1986, should 
be abrogated as it had lost its validity as a basis for Anglo-Egyptian 
relations and that the Hgyptians regarded this Treaty as opposed to 
sovereign equality of nations and therefore inconsistent with the U. N. 
Charter.** Serious disorders broke out and the Egyptian Government 
denied facilities to the British forces in the Canal Zone. Britain 
took counter-measures by sending large number of troops and taking 
all public utilities and key communication points in the Zone. But 
the Suez Canal Company announced in Paris and Cairo on October 
24, 1951, that it would treat all ships in transit equally so long as 
they observed the regulations. On November 24, 1951, Anthony 


4? The Middle East—R. 1.1.A. 166. j 
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Eden, in reviewing thé international situation, declared that the 
British Government had ''no choice but to maintain their position in : 
the Canal Zone, basing their rights to do so on the Treaty of 1986.” “* 
On October 27, 1951, the Egyptian Government officially notified 
the British Government that 1$ had abrogated the Treaty of 1980.:* 
Thereafter, the situation in Egypt became very serious due to the 
nation-wide dissatisfaction of the Egyptian people. Political: and 
administrative changes happened in quick succession until a new 
Egyptian Government fully representing’ the demands of Egyptian 
nationalism came to power. Ou September 11, 1952, Premier 
Neguib declared: “The Suez Canal is Egyptian according to our 
legal rights .... Our army is capable of defending it. No foreign 
troops can defend the Canal Zone or any other Egyptian area as 
strongly as Egyptians can because they know that by defending it they 
defend their own territory''.** E 
Ñ 
IV 


We have thus seen how Great Britain extended her hold over the 
Canal Zone from 1882 onward and especially since the declaration 
of Protectorate in 1914. Since then she had always been unwilling 
to relax her control over this vital area. The position of Great 
Britain may be justified from the point of view of traditional inter- 
national law ; but the awakened conscience of mankind now enquires 
into the origin of British rights in the Suez area. The exclusive 
control of such a vital zone by one Power seems unjustified especially 

when the Egyptians are claiming the restoration of their sovereign 
rights over the Canal. It may be said that Britain would not use 
the Canal Zone for any purpose other than the defensive. But it is 
surprising why the Egyptians should be deprived of their rights of 
sovereignty over arí area which undisputably forms an integral part of 
their country, simply because a foreign Power considers it useful for 
its own defence purposes. 

Moreover, the Canal Zone is almost useless in these days of 
scientific warfare and air power. As,experts now hold, ''for the 
United Kingdom, air warfare has meant that the Suez Canal itself, 

45 Ibid.—p, 11899. 

4 Ibid, —p. 11985A. 
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the defence of which had been a eárdinal factor in policy since it was 

completed in 1869, is no longer dominant, although the Canal Zone 

remains of great importance.” “* -For these and other reasons world 

opinion is now tending towards the restoration. of the Suez Canal to 

ihe Egyptian Government after the expiry of the term. If the 

Egyptian Government fails to prevent attack upon the Canal, then 

it may be placed under an international authority sufficiently powerful 

to guarantee the use of the Canal by all nations in peace as well as 

in war. Heskins suggests that the Canal should be placed under an 
International Commission." - Experience teaches us that such Inter- 

national Commissions are hardly international in the true sense of 
the term, and mostly dominated by `a few Big Powers. Tt is far 

better that the Suez Canal should be put 'funder the control of the 

.. Security Council, which should algo be responsible for seeing that the 
- provisions of the demilitarization agreement were observed". But 

probably, in view of the tremendous tension between the two power- 
blocs and the slow transformation of a cold war into a. hot one, iis 
utopian to expect the Big Five to agree upon this proposal:of Zilliacus. 

In that case, the Canal Zone must be returned to Egypt, whether she 

is able to defend the area or not. 


4 The Middle East—R.LI.A., p. 4. 

49 Hoskins—The Suez Canal and the Outlook for Egypte American Political Science 
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PROGRESSIVE ASIAN ARTISTS REPEAT THE West’s TRANSFORMATION 
OF NATURE IN ART, 

In politics as well as in history of civilization one leading people ~ 
is superseding the other. Ancient Egypt—Sumer—The Indus 
Civilization—China—Athens—Rome—Buddhistic | India—Bycance— - 
Moghul Empire—Florence—Vienna : those are only some catchwords 
of famous*art centres influencing their neighbours or even far distant 
countries. Since the impressionism of the 19th century Paris has 
become model for international painting and sculpture—not because 
of the political preponderance of Western Europe, but because leading 
artists, composers and poets from the entire world were both finding 
and creating a particular cultural atmosphere in this town in this 
time. May be that in near future Paris will be superseded by old 
arts centres like Italy or Vienna, or by new ones like Mexico or 
Russia —for the moment the town of Strawinsky, Sartre and Picasso 


- is the representative of the present world culture. 


Therefore, Amrita Sher-Gil could not do anything better than to 
learn at Paris how to perfect her art and how to express her beloved 
Indian subjects in the best contemporary manner. On the other 
hand an original artist like the Ceylonese George Keyt is able to 
understand the mind of this town although separated from her by 
continents. Modern expressionism in the West bas its many precur- 
sors in the East—men are basically similar in all regions and races 
in their bodily construction and instinctive equipment—many things 
that seem to be new in one part of the world need not to be learnt 
but only to be remebered in the other. So there is one possibility 
for artists of one country to take over the experiences of the other 
without spoiling them and their country’s individuality. Although 
the influence of Picasso is obvious enough, Keyt’s painting, for 
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example, is in essence Asian: Western technique is closely coalescing 
with integra! Eastern spirit. Wherever at Paris, London or Oslo, 
in the Near East, in Far East or America exhibitions were held 
including abstract works of Indian contemporaries public paid 
attention to those both international and typically Asian forms of 
expression. And whoever is arriving from Hurope at India to see 
the artists in the Bombay Jehangir Art Callery, the Calcutta Group, 
and the Progressive Group of Madras or the Ceylonese ‘‘ Group 47 ” 
is glad to find so many familiar and new things, so much beauty and 
originality. K. H. Ara, Mrs. Sheila Auden, Sanhi Chaudhari, 
Prodosh Das Gupta, Miss M. Daver, M. F. Husain, Mrs. Amina 
Lodhie, Sunil Madhav Sen, Rathin Maitra, Rathin Mitra, Francis 
Newton, Laxman. Pai, Miss Bhanu Rajopadhya, B. Ramkinkar, 
R. D. Raval, Jamini Roy, Mohan. Samant, Amar Nath Sehgal and 
many- other progressive Indian artists have created in the last years 
splendid works which are typical Indian as well as a part of the 
international contemporary abstract movement. Why. do we feel 
their modern abstract expression true, necessary and original? 
Because these painters and sculptors do not directly start with 
abstract idealized and schematisized types, but because they treated 
before seriously nature by intensive study. Many of these artists 
have learnt realistic technique in Indian Art Schools or at the 
Academies of Europe; others have approached to nature by private 
exercises. After having absorbed naturalistic knowledge of former 
generations and after having repeated the development of centuries 
during few years of education they turned to their proper artistic 
expression abstracting from nature supra-natural ideals. This way 
from nature to art bas been gone by some highly talented Indian 
artists in the last few years with outstanding result. There is, 
however, the danger, that this way is followed, too, by less talented 
ones—not by original artistic urgency, but only by desire for sen-ation 
and by joke of imitating imitations and by the aim of making business 
with a so-called mode. Those people of the second rank will bring 
true art in discredit—as we are witnessing, alas, in Hurope, too. 
They are copying and selling art forms and contents created by real 
masters—as if happened in the same time in former centuries. 
Alluding. to the many styles of the last three, four decades or the 
changes in the work of Matisse and Picasso some contemporaries in 
West and East use simultaneously impressionistic, expressionistic, 
abstract and traditional styles—in India often to be seen in,the 
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.one-man-shows. This, of course, is no Platonic or Vedie or Scholastic 
‘imitation of ideas beyond nature, but only imitation of imitation. 
But art must risk such mistakes, too; for it is no business, but an 
adventure. ' The progressive Indian artists are without direct 
precursors—they have only ‘ancestors from remote antiquity—and 
contemporary models in the West. Besides that they can refer to 
their still flourishing folk art, too. As to foreign models, they must 
face the fact that it is very difficult to overtake suggestions from 
abroad, for the latter are bringing not only valuable influences, but 
detrimental ones, too. In the 19th century Indian architects learnt 
from European, especially English architecture new techniques of 
construction; but historism, Victorlanism, missionary style were 
flowing into India, too. Since 1947 the Indian film makes use of 
American technical experiences; at the same time public is enjoying 
any Hollywood and Technicolor trash, too. All art is crossing 
between own inheritance and foreign influences. India ean make 
use of modern European techniques and can go back to the source 
of her ancient art and her contemporary folk lore. Many modern 
Western artists are seeking suggestions to a new style of abstraction 
in prehistoric figures and recent toys of othsr continents; India has 
all this in her own past and present ; but her progressive artists need 
an ever new approach to those old sources. Then they will be able to 
create a feeling for arlistie quality instead of depending upon bad 
public taste. 


VIII 
By KNOWING AND PROPAGATING Recent RESULTS OF RESEARCH 


Work INDIAN ART Critics OUGHT TO HELP INDIAN PEOPLE 
To APPRECIATE THEIR CONTEMPORARIES 


Since men have got a predilection for ancient traditions they 
commonly refuse any new fangled form of art. The late Donatello, 
Michelangelo or Rembrandt, or the nearly started Impressionists, 
Expressionists or Abstracts surprised, dissppointed and frightened 
their contemporaries by not repeating familiar types but by finding 
new forms and contents. But the history of culture teaches that 
great individuals often anticipate future developments. Sometimes, 
they create quite lonely works to be understood only much later: 
like the Russian architects erecting the cathedrals of Vitebsk and 
Plockov in the 12th century, in plan and elevation of the ltalian 
Baroque; or like Rembrandt transforming early naturalistic observa- 
tions into impressionistic vision. At other times, they point the 
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direction for ihe very next generation, as\ Cézanne or Amrita her- 
Gil did. 

The enthusiastic friend of modern art, is he able to call the 
attention of the public on the creative forces of progressive contem- 
poraries? On the task of history of art sociologists, philosophers, 
theologists, politicians, pedagogists and other people with non-artistic 
interests have written many things, and nearly lost or spoilt the 
feeling for the quality of pure art. Art historians should neither 
give instructions to the artists nor influence the taste of the people. 
But sometimes they can intercede between artist and public. In 
India today the art eritic's task would be a very simple one: only to 
report what masterpieces European art has produced since 1900. 
Some progressive Indian artists have begun to study representative 
Western works and to express Indian subjects by contemporary 
international artistic means of abstraction. Indian art friends would 
appreciate the modern trend of their painting and sculpture when 

. they set an insight into its humanistic meanings. They would not 
regard as contemptible, as ‘‘Tamasik’’ the naturalistic and 
a-naturalistic schools of Europe. They would realize their technique 
as the best medium for present expression of Indian life. Historic 
or scientific studies are not supposed to be a compensation for old, 
original relations between art and religion, art and society ; but those 
connections lost in our age of industry we may make use of modern 
knowledge as completing means for understanding the artists. 
Tensions and contradictions are not and even should not be avoided s 
for the history of civilization is no dry statistics. Artists must dare 
and live adventurously. In spite of all that, one fundamental law of 
matter exists for them, as well: that no power at all is lost—the 
struggles of the mistaken artists have sown seeds for splendid fruits. 
The problems of the appreciation of contemporary art, however, is 
almost unknown to those that should deal with them: to the Indian 
art critics. By the large diffusion of newspapers. and periodicals the 

reviews of the many great and small Indian art exhibitions influence 
intensively the public taste. But usually the art critics are biased to 
traditional Indian styles and subjects. They do not understand new 
ideas because they do not know_exactly the leading Western models. 
They are not able to recognize and to explain original creative forces.~ 
The reasons are two: Hither the art correspondents are no experts. 
Or they are, but dare not write something against the empty traditiona- 
lism because people buying their newspaper like this “style” ; or 
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they dare not praise a progressive abstract painter because political ` 
or economic leaders of the town do not like him; or they do not 
write anything spontaneously but are waiting for the opinion of, 
another well established journalist. On the whole, they do not know 
the art but only the taste of the public in art. 


Independent India, however, can afford neither ignorance nor 
hypocrisy. For centuries Indian people have been withheld from 
a cultural life of their own. Today the politicians seek international 
relations and India is attaining an important position in the world; 
the cultural leaders of the country should support them by realising 
and making use of all spiritual forces, that are being created by and 
that are dominating this world. 


But One must realise that art critics nearly never feel original 
forces in abstract art. When an Indian artist finds himself foreshad— 
owed by art works developed already once a generation ago by his 
Western ‘‘ friends of mind," he is reproached with imitating Cézanne, 
van Gogh, Picasso, although he may never have seen one single . 
picture of those that are supposed to bé his models. In their begin- 
ning Cézanne etc., were refused by the public—today they are well . 
appreciated as innovators of modern art. Indian artists today are 
also doing original work ; but the art critics very often seem to repeat 
judgments and prejudices of former times--delivering nothing but 
imitations of imitations... But they should know and propagate 
some ideas we suggest in the following: 


(1) History of art. Asian and European art, on a common basis, 
had for a long time similar trends; later on the artists in the many 
continents followed different ways ; today we appreciate the pure and 
unalloyed forms ' and so we attain a new possibility of understanding 
each other. In the last few decades Western art historians have 
recognised that comparative studies of Near and Far Eastern art 
are necessary to understand the European development. When 
Indian art friends study the way of the West in the same kind, they 
wiil see that all art is a crossing of two tendencies, an imitative and 
an imaginative one; that Western as well as Eastern discovery of 
nature is no dccadence from higher values, but an important con- 
tribution to the history of mankind ; that the present Western abs- 
traction expresses common Asian and European ideas much better 
than the Indian traditionalism. Better than a well executed imi- 


1 Independent of time, place and circumstances, B 
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tation is an experiment ending in a ‘failure; security of the past is 
deceptive—the quest of the unknown is raught with a better chance 
of certainty. Modern sociology explains the present contrast 
between technical progress and spiritual backwardness as a '' Cultural 
Lag." We know that the prehistoric men at first produced vessels 
from cane, and imitated, later on, when fabricating the same vessels 
in clay, the cane basket patterns by carving. He who is seeking today 
in Indian electrical stores or stores for houseliold decoration modern 
electrical table lamps will find such lamps imitating the form of 
petrol or gas lamps. | 


(2, Art and science. While free India is making use of ail 
Western scientific and technical advantage some Indian art historians 
are frowning upon the inquisitive mind of post-Renaissance Europe 
as a pernicious sign of gross materialistic thinking. They forget 
that mankind does not get a thing as a windfalls and has lost para- 
dise to acquire the gift of knowledge. The sages of the East had 
recognized the elliptie orbit of the earth round the sun; but the 
scholars of the West’ were and are facing all sufferings owing to the 
scientific discoveries of Durer, Leonardo, Kopernikus, Kepler, Galilei, 
Spallanzani, Descartes, Newton, Darwin, Marx, Freud or Einstein ; 
the East on the whole, persisted in the safety of the circle—now 
awakened, it will utilize all technica] advantage of the West without 
sharing the spiritual dangers. Matter and mind, however, were 
not in the least separated in the famous ages of the West—and the 
arts were promoted by science. Corresponding items are: mathe- 
matics and linear perspective, anatomy and studies in human body, 
physical chemistry and impressionistic art of colour, ethnology and 
folk art, Romantic history and historical art studies, prehistory and 
Kulturkreislehre, psychology of the unconscious and surrealism. 
History of art is learning by scientific observations. For example, 
modern biology explains that man repeats in a concentrated form the 
evolution of mankind in the course of his life ; and history of art is 
reporting how very often famous artists express in their life work 
the way of the generations. The Chinese painter Wu Tao-tzu, in 
the beginning of the 8th century A.D., is said to have imitated at 
first Ku k’ai-chih: in very subtle details; later on his expression 


A This wisdom was connected with and dependent upon the religion of Babylonians 
or Vedic India. 


! E Safety of circle and unrest of ellipse are symbols for different ways of living and 
thinking. 
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became bolder and he came to the pure ink painting. So he represents 
the way from the Han Period to the T’ang Period. In the same 
manner Leonardo has revealed the change from Early to High 
Renaissance, or Michelangelo that from the Renaissance to Baroque. 

(3) Art and psychology. Of outstanding importance for studies 
in contemporary art is the research work of the Swiss psychologist 
C. G. Jung who describes the basic conformity of ancient and modern 
art in the term “‘archetype’’, already to be found at Plato. All 
peoples are concerned with corresponding imagaries in mythology, fairy 
tales, religious symbolism and fine arts. In former times one sought 
to interpret such transmissions by migrations; today one prefers to 
suppose parallel and independent trends. The art forms, however, are 
different according to the climatic and racial conditions of the 
countries. In the present world traffic people can change their ideas 
and art forms like goods of merchandise. One can find common 
expressions for the same contents—always preserving the particular 
idiom of the vernacular. Take the Old Testament legend of Potiphar’s 
wife, the story of the Buddha, the Greek myth of Antigone, the New. 
Testament scene of the Liord in the garden of Olives: eternal human 
problems like *^Seduction ’’, ‘‘ Renunciation "', ‘‘ Love"', ‘‘ Treason ”’ 
are shaped. Nowadays the artists try to deal with the same subjects 
without being bound to a fixed iconography—revealing the inter-* 
dependence of human affairs. The artists may be isolated from the 
literal sources, but so far as pure arts appeal is concerned they are 
important links in one unbroken chain of world ideas. 

(4) Art and sex. Any production of art today is submitted 
io a close scientific and critical analysis. Intimate is the con- 
nection between art and sex, though not ali art works are to be 
explained as a ‘‘ complex.” Biology demonstrates what—specially 
Romantic—philosophers and poets anticipated: that nearly anybody 
is composed of male and female components, and that the difference 
between man and woman is rather quantitative than qualitative. 
While most men are ‘‘ normai’’ mixtures, in artists prevail the 
‘opposite components. This fact, common in all countries and all 
ages, connects artists and art lovers and separates these men from 
the ordinary people devoid of any artistic sensibility. 

(5) Art and Society. Some people wish to throw a happy bridge 
between the artist and the public that existed in the past. One 
may deplore that such ‘bridge was destroyed in the beginning of 
the industrial age—but one can welcome, too, that art has 
gained freedom of self-expression un known to former centuries 
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as a whole, but sometimes desired by great individuals. East 
. and West are discussing vehemently the question, if one is allowed 
octo enjoy an ancient art work only because of its formal value 
and without any relation to its religious- or social settlement, 
and if further the present artist has the right to work engaged one- 
sidedly on formal problems and regardless of social demands. But 
‘one ought to put a counter-question, toa: The old artists—did they 
not sometimes create a work as a formal problem? And did not 
society only later on give to this work a particular religious or social 
or mythological meaning? Today one cannot study af the same time 
Egyptian religion, Chinese philosophy, Indian Vedanta, Buddhistic 
metaphysics, Christian iconography or the- historical background of 
all paintings. But being aware óf the special landscape one can enjoy 
all art works produced in them. And the true. artist today has the 
possibility of making an appeal to any art friend by abstract works in 
the international style and need , not bother with any social sophis- 
tication. ‘This new freedom is dangerous only to the inferior artist— 
but that will never create a masterpiece, however much he may 
depend upon a distinc community. The real artist always reacts 
to the “milieu”: By being inspired by the ruling order; by with- 
drawing from the world; by fighting against society and preparing 
-historical changes. Former societies like ancient India, Greece or 
mediaeval Europe had the ability of assimilating all resisting forces. 
Since the 19th century these forces have become iree—but this liberty 
is a bad gift for those artists who have no other chance but to depend 
upon the taste of a ruling class or the people. Marxism as a 
"theory sought to reconcile the public and the artists; but» Communism 
in practice is applying too much violence against fertile ' 
tendencies not following in line with its ‘‘ideology’’. If thereisa | 
contrast between the artists and the public—one' should not always 
make the artists responsible for it.. In contemporary Europe and 
America. as well as in India rich men, industrial leaders, etc. refuse 
to give commissions to good-artists, or to accept proposals suggested 
to them. In India the moneyed class imitates the English lords 
. (although this class as a financial power in England is no longer 
existing) in life and art; and the poor imitate the rich. So, social 
conditions are bad for contemporary artists; the public as weli as the 
artists should iry to find a common hasis—if such basis is to be 
reached without deterioration of the taste. . 

_(6) Art und Nationalism. In the last 50 years the Indian 
artists took part in creating the modern state. So they are 
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responsible for its maintenance. But they should not hark back- 
the gold past, but should properly evaluate modern tendencies! - 
According to the dialectic materialism a spiritual movement is 
superseded by a following one, as soon as it has fulfilled its 
task. There is no use constructing a continuous tradition of thousands 
of years; one can acknowledge far better the inner strength of 
Indian culture by pointing out how it went through various 
high and low standards and is just climbing to a new height. The 
people today in nearly all countries of historical civilization have no 
cultural or even linguistic affinity with the ancestors. Besides China 
and Mexico, the Indian culture is the only one with works of politics 
and arts made in Pre-Christian times.and which is just attaining 
again political and cultural importance. Babylon, Sumer, the reign 
of the Hittites or of the Cretans no longer exist as states; Egypt or 
Greece are only conserving treasures of the past in museums and 
libraries. The art of new India is appreciated best when desribed 
as “again” instead “‘still’’. | 

(T) L'art pour l art. In the usually idle dispute, if the artist is 
bound more -to communities or to his own inner voice, one often 
forgets the main thing: the quality of the art work. A true work is 
only done when all kinds of ties are removed, both social and personal. 
In some kind art is always bound—for example, by methods of imple- 
iments, education and quite simple relations; at the same time it is 
art for art’s sake—as any art work depending upon nature is ideal and 
abstract, too. The contemporaries cannot understand all forms of 
evolution; as the difference between man and woman is Quantita- 
tive rather than qualitative, so it is between the artist and the on- 
looker. Everybody is known to possess a certain creative equipment 
enabling him to conceive art, literature and music, Those whose 
talent is only measured can absorb nothing more than simple, re- 
alistic, socially limited subjects of matertalistic value; one who is 
artistically sensible is- able to appreciate the artisi’s endeavour for 
formal expressions. ` 

A genuine art work is not a dead thing, but throbs and palpitates 
with life. It is dead if there is no onlooker; appreciation 
from the onlooker, however, gives it warmth and life. A building 
or a painting done in a given historical or social ‘‘milieu’’ or ''situa- 
tion” (both Marx and Sartre are to be corrected) appeal to the 
culturally advanced members of society, but the riff-raff or unintellec- 
tual members of the ruling class do not understand it. On the other 
hand, the spectators are no less creators than the artists themselves, 
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although they are separated from art-cenires by thousands of miles 
or hundreds of years. Eastern and Western wisdom is dealing with 
this fact. Plato and Kant suggest that the world of things is made 
by the mind of man; a Chinese proverb points out that the beauty 
of a flower or a picture depends on the profundity of the contempla- 
tor's look. Still today Michelangelo is a great artist for both Chris- 
tian and non-Christian onlookers. And people in Europe and America 
as well as in Asia can understand a figure of Buddha or Lord Shiva 
of outstanding quality.  Hisenstein and Pudovkin are recognised 
innovators of the film style after World War I—de Sica and Rossel- 
lini after Worid War II—without regard to the political conviction 
of the film friend. For true art, terms like ‘“‘socia] realism'' or 
“abstract art for art's sake’’ are meaningless. 

(8) Indian art and the world. Indian revivalism emphasized the 
independence of Indian art; now it is necessary to remember that 
art at first is interdependent. So India would join ancient traditions, 
too: those of cultural exchange. The artistic inheritance is valuable; 
and the best use was made of it when influenced from abroad. India 
takes part in the East-West reciprocal relations. Early Greek art 
is inspired strongly by the content and form of the Hast, during 
the so-called ''orientalising style’’; classic Greece then is influencing 
India, and India extends her effect to Nepal, China, Indonesia. 
Modern Western painting was intensively observed in Japan; the 
Japanese colour-prints gave suggestions to the Impressionists: at 
the London International Exhibition 1862, at Paris in the ‘‘ Porte 
Chinoise” of the Rue des Rivoli, specially for Whistler who recogn- 
ised in the works of the Japanese colour prints those qualities, which 
above all he desired to have in his own work. Man and landscape 
of the Orient are represented by the Sienese painters of the Trecento, 
by Dürer, the Venicians, Rembrandt, Tiepolo, Gauguin. Carl 
Hofer, the present Chairman of the German artists calls his journey 
for India a source of effective ideas, and for the moment Munich 
painters feel attracted by India: Oswald Malura, whose illustrated 
book on India has shortly come out, and Gerd Barkowsky, who came - 
via Africa to India. Atthe same time Indian art gets acquainted 
with Western forms ; many Indian painters and sculptors are study- 
ing abroad in such distant places as in France, England, America, 
Mexico. Much promising is the present International Art Exhibition. 

In order to abolish wrong opinions, exhibitions are necessary. 
New India had remarkable results by exhibitions of modern art 
abroad; very important was the exhibition of Belgium at Delhi: art 
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of a half millenium. Indian artists are eager to see originals of 
modern Western masterpieces and will no longer restrict themselves 
te contemplate reproductions—imitations of imitations. : 

Foreign embassies in India might suggest the display of the 
graphic arts of their countries; works of small size and easily trans- 
portable—but of great expression ! 

if India wishes to exhibit representative contemporary works 
she needs a National Gallery of modern art. Here paintings and 
sculptures of all Indian states are to be collected—all kinds of styles 
can be in competition, and the best will survive. The tradition of 
tolerance would reflect many foreign influences—Hast and West. 
The ancient East is the background for any Indian artist providing 
him with myths and legends ; its forms are still living in folk art. 
Through the medium of the modern East, new China for example, 
India is in intimate touch with philosophical and artistic ideas of 
the Marxistic world. Contemporary forms of abstraction owe their 
origin to the last two or three generations of Europe and to the recent 
development in America. A painter interested in particular technique 
for special subjects is trained by those leading masters who are 
famous for their style in the world—as Satish Gujral is making 
good use of the experiences of the new Mexican art. 

In Calcutta and in Delhi patrons have founded area for the 
Indian National Gallery of Contemporary art. Pictures have been 
presented ; finance is also available to purchase examples of leading 
Indian art. Indian Public is eager for seeing what new contribution 
to humanity a country of ancient civilization is able to deliver. The 
whole world has its eyes fixed at the modern -art achievements of 
India, the cradle of one of the oldest cultures. 


APPENDIX 


As regards the reciprocal relations between nature and art, ima- 
gination and observation, we compare a source book of ancient India, 
interpreted by-an Austrian scholar, and a German one of the middle 
ages, interpreted by an Indian art historian. Then we hear a leading 
Western art historian about a contemporary -English sculptor with 
quotations of that artist; finally we are interested in the ideas of an 
Indian lady painter on recent folk art. 

The  Vishnudharmottara . (Part IIT). A Treatise on Indian 
Painting and Image-Making, by Stella Kramrisch. Calcutta. 2. ed, 
1928. ‘The Ven HUC OAEDIOUUER is a Supplement or Appendix to -the 
^ — 8-I8MP—VIL . 
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Vishnupurana. Part III.....;deals not only with its Siga aspect 
but also, and to a far greater extent, with its secular employment. _ 
It proclaims the joy that colours and forms and the ‘representation 
of things seen and imagined produce.. ...Life in its entirety becomes 
fit for artistic representation, and the realm of imagination ‘is as 
close within the reach of the artists, as nature. that surrounds him, 
for tradition guides him in the one case and observation checks and 
inspires him in the ‘other......The imitative and the imaginative 
origins of pictorial representation, therefore, were felt as equally 
true...... Imagination, observation and the expressive force of rhythm 
are meant by the legends of the origin of painting, to be its essential 
features......Versatility in visualising abstraction and actual action 
' replaces the mere observation of nature......Once more, one notices 
the same counteraction of abstraction and observation as in the case 
of landscape painting.... The pictures of emotions......distinct from 
the realistic paintings that were resembling what is actually seen in 
nature and looked like a reflex in a mirror...... The abstract and the 
realistic vision, which, as a rule, we hold apart as poles in the evo- 
lution of art, isolated from one another by gradual steps of develop- 
ment or by the sudden gap of reaction, are but the .two sides of 
Indian art......Two utterly different trends of mind, two utterly 
different traditions, are placed side by side and intermingle in this 
treatise an image-making. It stores up old heritage and the practice 
of the day and at times proves that both are older than its words, 
that cannot avoid at times interpreting scholastically what ag neon 
and representation had achieved spontaneously. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy: The Transformation of Nature in 
Art. Cambridge/Mass. 1934. Chapter II: Meister Eckhart's View 
of Art. 

Eckhart’s preéminence is not of the order of genius ; what is 
remarkable in him is nothing in kind, nothing individual, or curious, 
but only a great energy or will that allows him to resume and con- 
centrate in one consistent demonstration the spiritual being of Europe 
at its highest tension...... Analogy between Eckbart’s modes of thought 
and those which have been long current in India should tinake it | 
easy for the Vedantaist or Mahayana Buddhist to understand him...... 
The soul has two powerful faculties, intellect and: will, expressed in 
vision and love, which can be exercised in fruitful operation, out- 
wardly or inwardly. Where things exist as intelligible images, as 
means of understanding and communication, intellectually, in the 
imagination, there lies man’s way. It is here that things are known 
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in unintelligible multiplicity and must be realized in. intelligible 
unity, here that the use of things is understood, and that renunciation 
of all uses must be made: '$to find nature herself all. her likeness 
have to be shattered and the further in the nearer the actual thing," 
such- renunciation and such shattering being of the essence of art, in 
which al] things are seen alike without any sense of possession, not: 
in their nature, but in their being, quite disinterestedly......The 
artist-is-not a special kind of man, but every man is a special kind 
of artist... Again, ''the form, idea, cr semblance of a thing, a rose, 
for instance, is present in my soul, and must be for two reasons. 
One is because from the appearance of its mental form (jfiàna-sattva- 
rüpa) I can paint the rose in corporal matter, so there must be an 
image of the rose-form in my soul. The second reason is because 
from the subjective rose-idea l recognize the objective rose although 
I do not copy it...... > Thus the artist's model is always a mental 
image. The eye (màrhsa-cakgu) is nothing but a mirror......The work 
of: art, man’s ‘‘creature,’’ is by the same token, even more than by its 
substantial distinction from the object, conventional; to be inter- 
preted and understood not as a direct reflection of the world as the 
world is in itself, but as a symbol or group of symbols having an 
ascertained rational significance and an even deeper content, not 
functioning only as means to recognition but as means to communi- 
cation and vision... . 

Henry Moore. Sculptures and Drawings. With an introduction 
by Herbert Read. London, 3. ed. 1949. 

Henry Moore, in common with artists of his type through all 
ages, believes that behind the appearance of the things there is some 
kind of. spiritual’ essence, a force or immanent being which is only 
practically revealed in actual living forms. (It is only because we 
have become so habituated to such types as late Greek sculptors 
evolved that we do not realise how far they actually depart from the 
casual form of nature.) Henry Moore’s sculpture, like that of his 
great predecessors, is based primarily on the close observation and 
study of the human form. Asa student he drew and modelled from 
life for many years, and he still periodically returns to life drawing. 
* Every few months I stop carving for two or three.weeks and do 
life drawing. Stone as a medium is so different from flesh and blood 
that one cannot carve directly from life without almost the certainty 
of ill-treating.the material." The artist makes himself so familiar 
with the ways of nature—particularly the way of the growth—that 
he can out of the depth and sureness of that knowledge create that 
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forms which have all the vital rhythm and structure of natural forms. 
He can escape from what is incidental in nature and create what is 
spiritually necessary and eternal. Having. made studies of natural 
form (and always continuing to make them) the sculptor’s problem 
is then to apply them in the interpretation of his mental conceptions. 

Sheila Auden: Dolls and Toys. In: Art in Industry, Calcutta 
2. 1951, No. 2. 

Dolls and toys are still made in nad in nearly all the 
villages of India and form one of our most vitàl and vigorous arts, so 
much. that the modern Indian painter has had to turn to the beautiful 
basic forms of the Indian toy to put fresh life into Indian Fine Art. 
The history of the Indian toy goes back very far indeed. The causal 
observer is often struck by the main points of resemblance between 
the Indian toy and similar objects produced by the early civilizations 
of Egypt, Crete and Mexico. Actually the basic form of the Indian 
toy seems to derive from the civilization of Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa. Hindu civilization is an outcome of the culture produced by 
the analytical Aryan mind together with that of the myth-making 
creative Dravidian and this two-way pul] is clearly reflected in her 
popular art which is .predominantly utilitarian but has a predisposi- 
tion to use conventionalised abstractions of form. The Indian genius 
lies in its ability to simplify form to the extent of dispensing with 
all unnecessary attributes, leaving, as it were, only the essence of 
the object which is depicted. It concerns itself with depicting the 
“ horsyness '' of the horse rather than the horse itself; and the doll 
maker’s chief concern was an emphasis on racial peculiarities and 
dress rather than on physical verisimilitude...No article on Indian toys 
can’ be complete if mention is not made of the lovely work still being 
done by our aboriginal tribes... There is in India a wealth of material 
from which we can draw to build up a modern toy industry whieh 
will be both aesthetically and financially sound. 


(Concluded). . 
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OLD INDO-ARYAN WORDS IN NEW 
^. INDO-ARYAN 


Dr. KSHITISHCHANDRA CHATTERJI, M.A., D. LITT. 


Sevakà vs. Sevikà 


Even in the beginning of the twentieth century it was custo- 
mary for the wife to sign her letters to her husband as sevikd so 
and so. The grey mare was often the better horse but the wife as 
a rule subscribed herself as the sevikd of her husband, All this is 
changed now. The wife places before her name all the terms of 
endearment she can think of or pick out of the novels she has read 
but she hardly ever calls herself the sevikd of her husband. Be 
that as it may. We are not concerned here with the propriety of 
the term sevikd in the family circle ; we merely propose to discuss 
the propriety of the word from the standpoint of grammar. Every 
one from the peasant to the prince knows that the feminine of 
sevaka is sevikd. But some learned men have a tendency to view 
with suspicion the words and expressions used by the man in the 
street. So when one of our Indian universities brought out a 
manual of Sanskrit grammar for the use of Matriculation students, 


. the learned author pointed out that the feminine of sevaka was not 


sevikü but sevakd. Since then sevikad has been avoided as poison 
by a certain class of echolars who do not take the trouble of thinking 
for themselves and who taste hot things with the mouths of others, 
as the Bengali adage has it. Thus in the First [nstalment of the 
Terminology to be used in Public Services published by the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal in 1948 we find “‘pradhana sevaka (varigtha)" 
(p. 12) as the equivalent of Nursing Sister (Senior), ‘‘Saiksa sevaka’’ 
(p. 14) for Pupil Nurse, “sevaki-siksika’’ (p. 16) for Sister-Tutor 
(Hospital), ‘‘varigtha sevak&'' (p. 16) for Staff Nurse and "'upacara- 
éili-varisthasevaka’’ (p. 18) for Theatre Staff Nurse. 

But sevakd, though it reminds one of the cooling avaké (moss) even 
as the name of Smike reminded Mrs. Nickleby of Pyke, will never pass 
current in the language in spite of the impetus given to it by one 
of our learned Universities and by the Government of West Bengal, 
for the simple reason that it is against the genius of the 'anguage 

and against all canons of grammar ancient and modern. 
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According to Panini vii. 3. 44, roughly speaking a word ending 
in -aka forms its feminine by changing the -aka into -ikd. Thus 
kéraka-—kérikad, padcaka—pdcikd, paéthaka—pathikd, etc. In the next 
rule Panini mentions the exceptions yakü and saka. Katyayana 
states that ksipaka etc. are also to be included in the list of 
exceptions. Explaining ksipaka, etc. Patafijali mentions ksipaka, 
dhruvaka and dhuvaka. Vamana in his Kdsikd omits dhuvaka. It 
will be noticed therefore that none of the three great sages of the 
Panini system—Panini, Katyiyana and Paiafijali—makes any mention 
of sevaka nor does Vàmana who was to some extent familiar with 
the earlier tradition, Candra adds edaka, cataka and devaka—all 
of which are found in the Mahabhasya. Neither Devanandin nor 
Sakatayana nor their commentators mention sevaka.  Bhoja in his 
Sarasvati-Kanthabharana gives a fairly long list of 16 words, but 
sevaka is conspicuous by its absence. Hemacandra would appear 
to be the first grammarian to mention sevaka and Vardhamàna in his 
Ganaratnamahodadhi explains sevakü as service or bad service. 
Neither the Sarhksiptasira school nor the Mugdhabodha school men- 
tions sevaka which is conspicuous by its absence in the Supadma 
and Supadma-vivaranapaficikà of Padmanabha and Supadmamakaranda 
of Visnumiéra. The Bhasavrtti, the Katantraparisista and its com- 
mentary,’ the Prakriyákaumudi and its commentary, are all silent 
regarding sevaka. No doubt in the Ganapatha of the Siddhanta- 
kaumudi we find sevaka but it would appear from the Laghusabdendu- 
gekhara that sevaka was not included in the Gana by Bhațțoji, for 
Nàgeóa says : arf won gaam, Ft EAR, HAR, AK, ZERIT: 
araa:. The Cidasthimālā explains: agat PTAUBASHST. ) 

It is clear therefore that the feminine of sevaka is sevikà and 
that sevakü means, as Vardhamana points out, service or inefficient 


> 


service. 


RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF UNIVERSITIES 


Unanimously Adopted by the: 
Association of American Universities  : 


ROLR oF THE UNVERSITY IN AMERICAN LIFE 


For three hundred years higher education has played a leading role 
in the advancement of American civilization. No country in history 
so early perceived the importance of the role and none has derived such 
widespread benefits from it. Colleges moved westward with the 
frontier and carried with them the seeds of learning. When the 
university idea was transplanted from Europe, it spread.across the 
nation ,with extraordinary speed. Today our universities are the 
standard : bearers of.our wholé system of education... They. are the 
mainstays of the professions. They are the prime source of our 
‘competence in science and the arts. . The names of their graduates 
crowd the honour rolls of two. world wars and of the nation’s peacetime 
affairs. By every test of war and. peace they have proved. themselves 
indispensable instruments of cultural progress and national welfare. 


‘In the United States there is a greater degree of equality of, 
opportunity: in higher education than anywhere else in the world. 
A larger proportion of Americans study in universities and colleges 
than any otber people. These universities have shown, and’ continue 
to. show, greater responsiveness to. the needs of our society than their 
European counterparts. They have equipped our people. with -the 
varied skills and sciences essential to the development of a pioneer 
country. They have imparted the shape and coherence of the’ 
J American nation to formless immigrant groups. American ideals have | 
been strengthened, the great cultural tradition of the West: has been 
broadened.and enriched by their teaching and example. __ i v 


Modern knowledge of ourselves and of our universe has been 
nurtured in the universities. The scientific, technological, medical 
and surgical advances of our time were bornin them. They. have 
supplied intellectual capital as essential to our society as financial 
‘capital is to our industrial enterprise. They have more than justified 
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the faith of the public in our distinctive system of higher education. 
They have proved themselves dynamic forces of American progress. 


: 
LI 


Toe NATURE OF A UNIVERSITY 


A university is the institutional embodiment of an urge for 
knowledge that is basic in human nature and as old as thë human 
race. It is inherent in every individual. The search that it inspires 
is an individual affair. Men vary in the intensity of their passion 
for the search for knowledge as well agin their competence to -pursue, | 
it. History, therefore, presents us with a series of scholarly pioneers 
who advanced our knowledge from age to age and increased our ability. 
to discover new knowledge. Great scholars and teachers drew 
students to them, and in tbé"Middle Ages a few such E UE organized 
themselves into the first. universities. 


The modern university, which evolved from these, is a unique 
type of organization. For many reasons it must differ from a 
corporation created fdr the purpose of producing a saleable article 
for profit. Its internal structure, procedures’ and discipline are 
properly quite different from those of business organizations. It is not 
80 closely integrated and there is no such hierarchy of authority as is 
appropriate to a business concern; the permanent members of a 
university are essentially equals. | : 


Like its mediaeval prototype, the modern Américan university is 
an association of individual scholars. Their effectiveness, -both as 
scholars and as teachers, requires the capitalizing of their individual 
passion for knowledge and their individual competence to pursue it and 
communicate it to others. They are united in loyalty to the ideal of 
learning, to the moral- code, to tlie country and to its form of. 
government.” They represent diversified . fields of knowledge; they 
. express many points of view. Even within the same department of 
instruction there are not only specialists in various. phases of the 
subject but men with widely differing interests and outlook. 

Free .enterprise is as essential to intellectual as to economic 
progress. | 


NM 
w- 


- CRITICAL FREEDOM ESSENTIAL 


A university must, therefore, be hospitable to an infinite variety 
of skills and viewpoints, relying upon open competition among them - 
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as the surest safeguard :of truth. Its whole spirit requires investi- 
gation, criticism ard presentation of ideas in an atmosphere of' 
freedom and: mutual confidence. This is the real meaning of 
“academic” freedom. Itis essential to the achievement of its ends 
that the faculty of a university be guaranteed this freedom by its 
governing board, and that the reasons for the guarantee be understood 
by the-public. To enjoin uniformity of ‘outlook upon a university 
faculty would put a stop to learning at the source. To censor 
individual faculty members would put a stop to learning at its outlet. 

For ‘these reasons a university does not take an official position of 
its own either on disputed questions of scholarship or on political 
_questions or matters of public policy. It refrains from so doing 
not only. in its own but in the public interest, to capitalize the search 
for knowledge for the benefit of society, to give the individuals 
pursuing that search thé freest possible scope and the greatest possible 
encouragement in their efforts to preserve the learning of the past and 
advance learning in the present. The scholar who pursues the search 
on these terms does ' so at maximum advantage to society. So does 
the student. To the scholar lie open new discoveries in the whole 
field of knowledge, to his student the opportunity of sharing in those 
discoveries and at the same time the developing his powers of rational 
thought, intelligent judgment and an understanding use of acquired: 
knowledge. Thus essential qualities of learning are combined with 
essential qualities of citizenship in a free society. ` 

To fulfil their function, the members of university faculties must 
continue to analyze, test, criticize and reassess existing institutions ` 
and beliefs, approving: when: the evidence supports them and 
disapproving when the weight of evidence is on the other side. Such 
investigations cannot bé confined to the physical world, the 
acknowledged fact that moral, social and political progress have nof 
kept pace with mastery of the physical world-shows the need for more 
intensified research, fresh insights, vigorous criticism and inventiveness. 
The scholar’s mission requires the study and examination of unpopular 
ideas, of: ideas considered abhorrent and even dangerous. For, just 
as in the case of deadly disease or the military potential of an: enemy, 
it is only by intense study and research that the nature and extent of 
‘the danger can be understood and defenses against it perfected 


SCHOLAR’ s ‘SILENCE ASSAILED 


Timidity must not lead the scholar to stand silent when he ought 


to speak, particularly in the field of his competence. d matters of 
9—18294P —VIT | 
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conscience and when he has truth to proclaim the scholar has no 
obligation to be silent in the face of popular disapproval. Some of 
the great passages in the history of truth have involved the open 
challenge of popular prejudice in times of tension such as those in 
J which we live. 

What applies to ——Ó applies equally to teaching. E^ iene as 
an instruetor's observations are scholarly and germane tò his subjéct, 
his freedom of expression in his class-room shouid not be curbed. 
The university student should be exposed to competing opinions and 
beliefs in every field, so that hé may learn to weigh them and gain 
maturity of judgment. Honest and skilful exposition of such opinions 
and beliefs is the duty of every instructor; and it is equally his 
privilege to express his own critical opinion and the reasons for 
holding it. In teaching, -as in research, he. is limited by the 
. requirements of citizenship, of professional -competence and good taste. 
Having met those standards, he is entitled to all the protection the 
full resources of the university can provide., l | 

Whatever criticism is occasioned by ihese practices, the universities 
are committed to them by their very nature. To curb them, in the 
hope of avoiding criticism, would mean distorting the true process of 
learning and-depriving society of its benefits. It would invite the 
fate of the German and Italian universities under fascism and the 
Russian universities under communism. It would deny our society 
one of its most fruitful sources of strength and' welfare ms represent 
a sinister change in our ideal of government. 


THE OBLIGATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNIVERSITY FACULTIES 


We must recognize the fact that honest" men hold differing opinions. 
This fundamental truth underlies the assertion and definition of 
individual rights and freedom in our Bill of Rights. How does it 
apply to universities? In the eyes of the law, the university scholar 
has no more and no less freedom than his fellow citizens outside a 
university. Nene the less, because of the vital importance of the 
university to civilization, membership in its society of scholars enhances 
the prestige of persons admitted to its fellowship after probation and 
upon the basis of achievement in research and teaching ‘The uni- 
versity supplies a distinctive forum and, in so doing, strengthens the 
scholar’s voice. When his opinions challenge existing orthodox points 
of view, his freedom may be more in need of defence than that of 
men in other professions. ‘The: guarantee of tenure to professors of 


E 
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mature and proven scholarship is one such defence. As in the case 
of judges, tenure protects the scholar against undue economic or 
political pressures and ensures the continuity of the scholarly process. 

There is a line at which ‘‘freedom’’ or ‘‘privilege’’ begins to be 
qualified by legal “duty”? and ‘‘obligation.’? The determination of 
the line is the function of the legislature-and the courts. The ultimate 
interpretation and application of the First and Fourteenth Amendments 
are the function of the United States Supreme Court ; but every publie 
official is bound by his oath of office to respect and preserve the 
liberties guaranteed therein. These are not to be determined arbitrarily 
or by public outcry. The line thus drawn can be changed by legislative - 
and judicial action; it has varied in the past because of prevailing 
anxieties as weli as by reason of ''clear and present’’ dangers. Its 
location is subject to, and should receive, criticism, both popular and 
judicial. However much the location of the line may be criticized, it 
cannot be disregarded with impunity. Any member of a university 
who crosses the duly established line is not excused by the fact that he 
‘believes the line ill-drawn. When the speech, writing, or other 
actions of a member of a faculty exceed lawful limits, he is subject 
to the same penalties-as other persons. In addition, he may lose his 
university status. 


No ENDORSEMENT OF VIEWS 


Historically the word ‘‘university’’ 1s a guarantee of standards. It 
implies endorsement not of its members’ views but of their capability. 
and integrity. Every scholar has an obligation to maintain this - 
reputation. By ill-advised, though not illegal, public acts or utterances 
he may do serious harm to his profession, his university, to education 
and to the general welfare. He bears a heavy responsibility to weigh 
the soundness of his opinions and the manner in which they are 
expressed. His effectiveness, both as scholar and teacher, is not 
reduced but enhanced if he has the humility and the wisdom to 
recognize the fallibility of his own judgment. He should remember 
that he is as much a layman as anyone else in all fields except those 
in which he has special competénce. Others, both within and without 
the. university, are as free to criticize his opinions as he is free to 
express them ; “academic freedom’’ does not include freedom fiom 
criticism. ] 

As in all acts of association, the professor accepts conventions 
which become morally binding. Above all, he owes his colleagues in ` 
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the university complete candour and perfect integrity, precluding any 
kind of clandestine or conspiratorial activities. He owes equal candour 
io the public. If he is called upon to answer for his convictions, 
it is his duty as a citizen to speak out. Itis even more definitely his 
duty as a professor. Refusal to do so, on whatever legal grounds, 
cannot fail to reflect upon a profession that claims for itself the fullest 
freedom to speak and the maximum protection of that freedom available 
in our society. In this respect, invocation of the Fifth Amendment 
places upon a professor a heavy burden of proof of his fitness to hold 
a teaching position and lays upon his university an obligation to 
re-examine his qualifications for membership in its society, 


In. all universities faculties exercise wide authority in internal 
affairs. The greater their autonomy, the greater their share of 
responsibility to the public. They must maintain the highest standards 
and exercise the utmost wisdom in appointments and promotions. 
They must accept their share of reponsibility for the discipline of 
those who fall short in the discharge of their academic trust. 


The universities owe their existence to legislative acts and public 
charters. A state university exists by constitutional and legislative. 
acts, an endowed university enjoys its independence. by franchise from 
the state and by custom. The state university is supported by public 
funds. The endowed university is benefited by tax exemptions. 
Such benefits are conferred upon the universities not as favours, but 
in furtherance of the public interest. They carry with them public 
obligation of direct concern to the faculties of the universities as well 
as to the governing boards. 

Legislative bodies from time to time may scrutinize these benefits 
and privileges. It is clearly the duty of universities and their members 
to co-operate in official inquiries directed to those ends. When the 
powers of legislative inquiry are abused, the remedy does not lie in 
non-co-operation or defiance; it is to be sought through normal 
channels of informed public opinion. . ; 


THE PRESENT DANGER 

We have set forth the nature and function of the university. We 
have outlined its rights and responsibilities and those of its faculties. 
What are the implications for current anxiety over Russian 
communism and the subversive activities connected with it? 


* 
v 
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We condemn Russian communism as we condemn every form of 
totalitarianism. We share the profound concern of the American 
people at the existence of an international conspiracy whose goal is 
the destruction of our cherished institutions. The police state would 
be ihe death of our universities, as of our Government. Three of its 
principles in particular are abhorrent to us: the fomenting of 
world-wide revolution as a step to seizing power; the use of falsehood 
and deceit as normal means of persuasion; thought control—the 
dictation of doctrines which must.ba accepted and taught by all party 
members. ;Under these’ principles, ro scholar could adequately 
disseminate knowledge or pursue investigations in the effort to make 
further progress toward truth. 


Appointment to a university position and retention after appoint- 
ment require not only professional competence but involve the 
affirmative obligation of being diligent and loyal in citizenship. Above 
all, a scholar must have integrity and independence. This renders 
impossible adherence to such a regime, as that of Russia and its 
satellites. No person who accepts or advocates such. principles and 

methods has any place in a university. Since present membership in 
the Communist party requires the acceptance cf these principles and 
methods, such membership extinguishes the right to a university 
position. Moreover, if an instructor follows communistic practice 
by becoming a propagandist for one opinion, adopting a ''party line," 
silencing criticism or impairing. freedom of thought and expression 
in his class-room, he forfeits not only all university support but his 
right to membership in the university. 

“Academic freedom” is not a shield for those who break the law. 
Universities must co-operate fully with law-enforcement officers whose 
duty requires them to prosecute those charged with offenses. Under 
a well-established American principle, their innocence is to be assumed 
until they have been convicted, under due potens in & court of 
proper jurisdiction. 


Unless a faculty member violates a law, however, his discipline 
or discharge is a university responsibility and should not be assumed 
by political authority. Discipline on the basis of irresponsible 
accusations or suspicion can never be condoned. It is as damaging 
to the public welfare as it is to academic integrity, The university 
is competent to establish a tribunal to determine the facts and fairly 
judge the nature and degree of any trespass upon academic integrity, 
as well as to determine the penalty.such trespass merits. 


X 
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‘' As the professor is entitled to no special privileges in law, so also 
he should be subject’ to no.special discriminatiou. Universities are 
bound to deprecate special loyalty tests which are applied io their 


faculties but to which others are not subjected. Such discrimination: , 


does harm to the individual and even greater harm to his university | 
and the whole cause of education by destroying faith in the ideals 
of university scholarship. 


di CONCLUSION 


Finally, we assert that freedora of thought and speech is vital to 
the maintenance of the American system and his essential to the 
general welfare. Condemnation of communism and its protagonists 
is not to be interpreted as readiness to curb social, political or economic 
investigation and. research. To insist upon complete conformity to 
current beliefs and practices would do infinite Harm to the principle 

|. of freedom, which is the greatest, the central, American doctrine. 

f Fidelity to the principle has made it possible for the universities of 
America confer great benefits upon our society and our country. 
Adherence to that principle is the only guarantee that the nation 
may continue to enjoy those benefits. | 


- 


Round the World 
Land Reform in Egypt: | 


The ownership of most of the land in Egypt by a-small group of 
fortunate individuals and families was until recently a serious handicap to 
economic and political progress in Egypt. Foreign observers were, as a 
rule, of the view that this small group of owners was so safely entrenched 
in power and influence that no reform was possible. They believed that 
only if Egypt came under foreign domination, land might be distributed 
more evenly, This calculation has been proved false by General Neguib 
and his Military Government. "The Army coup d’etat took place, as it is 
well-kvown, in J uly, 1952 and by September of that year the Government 
became completely vested in the Army. 


‘General Neguib knew full well that his regime would not become 
sufficiently broadbased on popular support if he continued the land system: 
as it already existed. It was absolutely necessary that some re-distribution . 
of property "was made without delay, It was calculated that 94 per cent. 
of the owners who were small holders owned oniy 85 per cent. of land while 
6 per cent. of the owners owned 65 per cent. Total number of land-owners 
was nearly 2,800,000. Of them about two million owned less than one 
acre. It should be stated that besides these extremely small holders 
there were about 14 million peasants who were landless living by casual 
labour. It may also be interesting to know. that there were 61 land 
owners who owned over 2000 acres each, 127 between 1000 and 2000-acres 
each and 92 between 800 and 1000 asres each. That will illustrate that 
most of the land was in the hands of a small group of big land-owners. 


Géneral Neguib and his colleagues decided to end this system of 
monopoly. They were not, however, in for a complete revolution. So the 
measures which they have introduced are moderate in character. ‘Chose 
who have land up to 200 acres are not affected by these measures, Only 
those estates covering an area larger than 200 acres are to be taken over 
and redistributed during a period of five years. It is expected that as a 
result of redistribution of these lands about 150,000 families will benefit. 
This will, however, be no solution of the big problem of landless or 
practically landless lab.ur in Egypt. 


The rate of compensation which is to be paid to those whose lands 
wil be taken over is regarded as unsatisfactory. For every acre about 
£250 (Egyptian) will be paid. “This is, of course, far below the market 
price of land in Egypt. Butfor this the land-owners themselves are 
considerably to blame. By their political influence they had kept the 


* 
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land tax as low as possible and now calculation has been made on the 
basis of this low tax for payment of compensation. ‘The money due to 
land-owners wil not be paid straightway. They will receive 8 per cont. 
interest-bearing bonds on the State redeemable after 90 years. » 


The steps taken in Egypt for reforming the land system have already a 


had wide repercussions in other countries of the Middle East. In Lebanon, 
in Syria and in Iraq; movement is afoot for land reform. Such reform, 
it is expected, will be the basis of political progress which has so far 
remained arrested, 


The Repatriation of Prisoners of War: 


An agreement is at last reported to have been signed between the 
United Nations and those who were at war with them in Korea in regard 
to the question of the repatriation of prisoners of war. It is now provided 
that those war prisoners who will be unwilling to be repatriated to their 
own country shall come under the custody of a Commission consisting 
of the representatives of Sweden, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland 
and India, the Indian representative presiding over the Commission and 
being the authority for maintaining order in the prisoners of war camps. 


In ancient times the question of the fate of prisoners of war was 
decided rather summarily. As a rule they were sold to slavery. In 
mediaeval times a prisoner of war would be liberated and allowed to return 
to his country only on a ‘sufficient ransom being paid by his relatives. 
During the last half century and more every effort has been made to 
humanise war. Itis, of course, very doubtful if any of these efforts has 
actually succeeded in achieving the purpose. But all the same it is a fact 
. that a number of Regulations and Conventions have been arrived at after 
long discussion in international conferences for making war less cruel and 
more humane. 


When Conventions were arrived at regarding the repatriation of 
prisoners of war, it was taken for granted that they would wish for nothing 
better than return to their own country. Political ideology has, however, 
taken in many cases a firmer hold on the imagination and ioyalty of men 
than nationality. This is a new development which has been noticed 
particularly since the Russian revolution. There are many now among 
the prisoners of war who would not like to return to their country because 
their country is still under Communist control while they themselves have 
not accepted Communist principles and ideals. Similarly again there are 
many among prisonérs of war who are found unwilling to return to their 
country because of théir conversion to communism and the possible danger 
they may have to face in their country which remains anti-Communist. | 
The Conventions regarding repatriation of prisoners do not seem to have. 
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adequately provided against these contingencies. That is why there has 
been such protracted haggling between U. N. O. and Communist delegates 
in Korea ever the issue of repatriation. 


Regulations respecting the Laws and Customs of War on Land, 
 ennexed to IVth Hague Convention provide that ''after the conclusion of 
peace, the repatriation of prisoners .of war shall take place as speedily as 
possible," This means that in the first place it was taken for granted 
that as soon as hostilities would end there would be conclusion of peace. 
Secondly, it was taken for granted that ali prisoners of war would be 
eager for repatriation to their own homeland. 


The first World War of 1914-18 made this Hague Convention rather 
out of date and called for a new Convention. It was now clear that 
conclusion of hostilities might not be immediately followed by the signing 
of peace. There might be an interval of a few months between the 
conclusion of an armistice and the signing of a treaty of peace. So in 
1929 a new Convention was arrived ab and Article 75 provided that ‘‘When 
belligerents conclude an armistice Convention, they shall normally cause 
to be included therein provisions concerning the repatriation of prisoners of 
war. If it has not been possible to insert in the convention such stipula- 
tions, the belligerents shall, nevertheless, enter into convention with each 
other on the question as soon as possible. In any case, the repatriation of 
prisoners sball be effected as soon as possible after the conclusion of 
pesce." In other words although it was desirable according to this 
Convention that prisoners of war should be repatriated immediately after 
an armistice, it was obligatory after the conclusion of peace. 

But even this did not possibly mean that repatriation in the case of 
individual prisoners was compulsory in all circumstances. When the 
‘Convention was signed in 1929, people must have remembered what took 
place in 1920. Agreements had then been signed between Great Britain 
and Russia for exchange of prisoners but in these agreements if was 
definitely laid down that those only who wished to return would be 
repatriated. : l 
| The second World War made the Convention of 1929 also out of 
date. In April, 1947 Government experts met at a conference in Geneva 
. to prepare a new draft regarding prisoners of war Convention. They were 
confronted with the fact that war in the changed circumstances of the 
world might cease not only without any peace treaty being signed but 
even without an armistice being concluded. Consequently the prisoners 
of war might be kept in captivity ad infinitum: In other words the 
prisoners of war convention should be changed to suit these altered 
circumstances. Ultimately in 1949 at Geneva the new Convention was 
signed and Article 118(1) provides that *' prisoners of war shall be released 


and repatriated without delay on the cessation of active hostilities.” 
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In other words prisoners are bu be repatriated although no armistice was 
concluded “and no peace treaty was in sight. It was only to be seen that 
active hostilities were at an end. - 

The Communist delegates at Panmunjon had originally aterpe 
this Convention in their own way. They had pointed out that as soon 
as active hostilities had ceased there was no alternative but that the 
prisoners of war must be repatridted to their own country. The 
Government holding custody of these prisoners would be violating the 
Convention if it did not repatriate the prisoners to their own country 
irrespective of their wishes and inclinations in this regard.. They parti- 
cularly referred to the fact that in 1949 when the Convention was signed 
the Austrian delegation had submitted an amendment to the effect that 
the prisoners of war should be entitled at the time of repatriation to apply 
for the transfer to a country other than their own country, provided of 
course the former was willing to accept. If this amendment 
was accepted the position would have been something like this. A war 
prisoner from the U.S.S.R. held by Germany might not be repatriated 
to his own country in the teeth of his opposition but he might be trans- 
ferred to Britain if Britain was willing to accept him. This amendment 
was, however, negatiyed. 

The rejection of this amendment did not, according to the point of 
view of the United Nations, really mean that prisoners of war must be 
repatriated forcefully against their will to their own country. l& was no 
doubt an obligation on the part of the Government holding custody of a 
prisoner of war to repatriate him to his own country but it was not under 
obligation to exercise force in this regard. The Communist Governments 
also have moved considerably away from their old moorings in this matter 
by agreeing to the establishment of the Commission to which we have 
referred in the opening paragraph. 

Since the above was written the situation in Korea has taken rapid 
strides. The South Korean President has on his own responsibility 
released more than twentyfive thousand prisoners who, because of their 
anti-communist views, were unwilling to be repatriated to their own coun- 
try. It is not exactly known as to how many of them were from North- 
Korea and how many from China, The action of Dr. Rhee was certainly 
unjustified. But it is at the same time remarkable that as many as 
twentyfive thousand prisoners of war held views antagonistic to the views 
of their own government and consequently not only unwilling to return 


to their country but willing to enlist in South Korean army and fight the 
established government of their state. 


Neutralised Switzerland: 


Switzerland is a neutralised country and it can go to war only. for 
purposes of defence, In other words it requires an army only when there 
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is aggression on its frontiers from outside. Many people may have on 
this score an idea that Switzerland has only a semblance of an army: 
Actually this country is far more militarily prepared than many other 
countries in Europe and other parts of the world. It should be borne ir 
mind in this connection that Switzerland is a small country with small — 
resources. Ithas a population of only 4:7 millions. It is completely. 
land-locked. It has no raw materials, no overseas possessions and 
what is more a good portion of the territory is completely barren. The 
other portions also are mountainous and provide little scope for agricultural 
exploitation. But ‘all the same so industrious, so efficient and so patriotic 
are these people that they have found it possible to maintain a well- 
equipped army so that no foreign neighbour, however powerful, may dare 
to offend against its neutrality and aggress on its frontiers. During the 
last war when it was apprehended that Germany might make short work 
of Swiss neutrality and try to occupy that country, Switzerland kept as 
many as 800,000 men in arms to meet and repel any attack which might 
be made on its territory. In fact military. service in Switzerland .is 
compulsory and regular refresher courses are held to keep up-to-date the 
training of those who had already gone through the compulsory service. 
As a result, those males who are between 20 and 60 years of age may, 
undertake active military service under short notice. At present the Swiss 
Government may put into the field 400,000 men at any time and within 
short notice may increase the number from week to week. Otherwise 
also the country remains alert to meet any emergency which may arise. 
Since 1948 when the cold war between the East and the West started it 
has maintained an office of war economy so that under its auspices there 
might be necessary stock-piling of foodstuffs and raw materials for 
industry. Substantial installations have also been undertaken for oil 
storage.' The Swiss people take the neutrality of their country very 
serlously and that is why all these preparations are consistently undertaken 
so that no power may dare to dishonour it. ! 


The Jews in Germany: 


Before the rise of Hitler and his crusade against the Jews, there were 
five million of them in Germany.. Hundreds of them somehow left the 
country and found asylum in Australia, China, Britain, Palestine and the 
United States of America between 1938 and 19089. A very large number 
were again butchered by diobolical methods during the war period by. 
Hitler’ s order. After the conclusion of the war many Jews were again 
hurled into Germany from such countries as Poland. All the same in 
1948 the total number of Jews in Germany was only 200,000. That would 
bring out into relief the kind of massacre which had taken place under 
Hitler’s orders. In -May 1948. the State of Israel was created and 
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immediately the Jews began to emigrate to that country from Germany. 
At the present. time, it is reported that there are in different zones of 
Germany only 21,000 Jews. Most of them are old people. It may, of 
course, be asked as to why even after the fall of Hitler and the defeat 
of Nazism the Jews would find it risky to remain in Germany and take 
every opportunity for migration. The rise of Neo-Nazis alone does not 
arouse apprehension in the minds of the Jews regarding their future in 
Germany. The hostility.they had met with during the period of Nazi rule 
even from many those gentiles whom they had taken as their friends has | 
created in the mind of the Jews a great distrust of the German population. 
It is true that some people who had left Germany have returned. Pró- 
fessional people, once uprooted, find it particularly difficult to reestablish’ 
their position in a foreign country, That is why many Jewish lawyers 
who had emigrated have come back. But among medical men so far only 
few have returned. Few also of those who had formerly enriched art, 
literature and music have returned to Germany. “So it seems that 
Germany is finally lost to the Jews and Jews are finally lost to Germany. ^ 


Sir Michael Sadler on Bengali Temperament: . ` 


. Sir Michael Sadler who was the Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University 
and later became Master of ‘the University College, Oxford and 
who came down to India as Chairman of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission thirtyfive yéars ago made the following observations on Bengali 

. " Character (quoted in his biography by his son): 

“T begin to understand a little more the comlexities of ihe Bengali 
temperament—very sensitive; ambitious; easily touched by emotion; 
untiring in plodding industry; helpless in industrial initiative; quick ab 
learning languages; gifted with wonderful memory; unenterprising in 
practical things; eagerly modern but tenaciously conservative; quickly 
discouraged; hesitant between conflicting ideals; prone to fanaticism and 
unflinching in selfsacrifice to a cause, yet unwarlike and hating militarism; 
suspicious and yet ready to show devotion; anxious for praise and lacking. 
in moral courage except in moods of exaltation; a talker rather than a 
reader; nationalist and yet looking to the Government for everything; 
repressive of women and yet ruled by them.” 


-> ma 


| Reviews and. Notices of Books 


Mental Health and Hindu Psychology.—by Swami Akhilananda. 
(George Allen & Unwin Lid., Price 16 s net, pp. 220). 


‘This is really a well written book in the sensé that it does not suffer 
from any pedantic pedagogy. The erudite Swami has delineated such 
a subject in so lucid and forceful manner that whoever reads it is almost 
enthralled whether he be a scholar or a common reader. Although he 
has admitted in his prefatory statement that in order to adapt this book 
to. the taste of the general publie it had to be comparatively freed from 
technicalities, yet it is no exaggeration that his exquisite way of presenting 
things together with his deep insight has lent a special charm to the 
book, and for. that alone he should commend a wide popularity from the 
psychologists and the general public as well. 


The author himself a much-read man in the domain of western 
psychology has brilliantly pleaded. for Indian psychological system in 
this book against a multiplicity of conflicting theories now prevalent in 
the’ occident from Freudian psychoanalysis down to the most recent 
psychological: treatment adopted in America, across behaviourist and 
gestalt diagnosis of mental tension and disturbances and their subsequent 
prescriptions for cure, All these procedures for treatment, in the opinion 
of the learned author, have failed because of their lack of understanding 
of the total personality and’ the goal of life, whereas Hindu psychology 
incorporating religious experiences comprehends the. totality of life and 
scrutinizes the source of meñtal troubles and offers a sound method in 
treatment that radically cures a patient of his mental ailments. There- 
fore the writer says that the Hindu psychological treatment can remedy 
the psychogenic deseases completely because of its capacity to comprehend 
the totality of- life. He emphatically denies that Hindu psychology 
negates the gratification of desires; on the contrary it has taught men 
to enjoy every thing in this world which is legitimate but warns them 
not to-be victimized by it. It has always taught people to raise themselves 
above the mere enjoyment on the sense plane so as to prepare for the 
journey, towards the supreme goal, to be one with the Divinity. 

Here in India the two are inseparable religion and psychology; 
and naturally psychology bas its birth in religion, In all the chapters 
the author has stressed the fundamental principles of Hindu psychology; 
meditation and the ethical training of the mind. These are thé essential 
prerequisites for the sound preservation of mental-health, The esteemed 
author therefore lays emphasis on religious practices as enunciated by 
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the great Indian psychologist Patanjali by means of which one can easily 
conquer fear, frustration and mental tension. Mental troubles originate 
with those who fail to realise the life's meaning wholly but here again 
the author points out that as .Hindu psychology teaches & philosophy 
that nobody is inferior to anybody and life is to be lived spiritually and 
that, eternal qualities of life that is goodness developed in every man's 
heart and that who cultivates it, salvation awaits him. And because 
by the medium of religious exercises that goodness can be achieved, that 
concentration of mind becomes a possibility, the author shows once 
again that by this great spiritual forces, innumerable patients are receiving 
immense benefits from it in the U.S.A. and with whose concrete ex- 
amples he has deluged the book. 


But quite unfortunately he cites a case in the chapter. Technique 
of Integration of Personality ‘‘Which might seem unsavoury to every 
sensible man. A young man wanted to marry and settle down in life. 
He could notdo that as he had not enough money to afford a wife. 
He was somehow keeping his body and soul together by the meagre 
salary he was drawing then. He came to the Swami for help. The 
Swami realising that his marriage meant a burden to the society advised 
him to take regular religious exercises in order to get rid of his frustration. 
The young man was cured of his frustration as his mind was diverted 
to some other object. But a question crops up here. Who is to blame? 
Society that did not provide him with enough money to marry or the 
young man? Was the diagnosis right and the prescription tbat in 
transplanting him to other objects lies the perfect cure? Accidentally 
the young man was a victim of society who could not have his most 
genuine desires satisfied and would it not have been better if the swami 
diagnosed the disease of Society and prescribed for its cure and under its 
perfect healthy condition that unfortunate young man would have played 
the most human role and frustration naturally could not come to him in 
that way. 


The writer is absolutely right when he repudiates the Marxist, 
Freudian and Watsonian interpretations of religion. In his opinion true 
religion is not escapism. On the other hand ib promotes the spiritual 
perfection of man. But in this poverty-ridden world where penury and 
disease are the companions of common man and when mental troubles 
mostly result from economie maladjustment and yet to lay too much 
emphasis on religious practices which can best be followed in a sound 
economie system, would it not be a ery in bhe wilderness and wouid it 
not be an anachronism? 


J. B, 
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The French Drama of the Unspoken.—By May Danie:s: Published BY 
the Edinburgh University Press, 1953; Pages 163. 

The Edinburgh University Press presents, as the first Volume in 
the Language and Literature Series, May Daniel’s doctorate thesis, with 
minor alterations, on ‘‘Bxperiments with the Unexpressed in the Modern 
French Drama". The book is nob only of value to students of modern 
French literature, covering as it does a large selection of French authors 
ranging from Maeterlinck and Amiel to Vildrac and Bernard, from the 
seventies of the last century to the middle of the present, buf it is of 
interest to all concerned with contemporary forms of drama, as it appears 
to be a serious piece of analytical study, in the best tradition of literary 
criticism on the speculative side, with plenty of references to dramatists 
throughdut the history of European literature, from the Greeks, through 
the Elizabethans, down to the French moderns. 

The Unexpressed is conceived as a philosophy of the drama rather 
than as a mere collection of technical devices. Bernard is one of those 
responsible for introducing this school—ce qu’on a applé avec excés 
l'école du silence, et qui n’était que l'intention, de faire sentir l'in- 
eseprime—which is called, as an exaggeration, the School of Silence, 
and which is nothing but to make the unexpressed felt. He has brought 
anew manner of using dialogue, which has reacted discretely against 
the traditional verbalism of the theatre, against the abuse of the medium 
of the spoken word, to turn away from the sterility of language and of 
rhetoric, from the violence of action and the intricacy of intrigue. 

The power of external speech and action iu representing human 
experience is weak, inasmuch as they strive after a clear and exact 
expression of what goes on within, and thereby produce the effect of 
unrealistic flatness and lack of perspective. There are states of the 
subconscious mind which are elusive and do not come within the range 
of direct media of expression like clear, precise language and distinct, 
finished action, which are incompetent in communicating the inner 
experience lying beyond the seop» of the conscious. Secret thoughts 
and deeper feelings remain normally unspoken, and become explicit 
only at the tragic moment under ‘high emotional pressure. Modern men 
and women preserve reticence even in the heat of excitement and stress 
of circumstances. “‘When they are deeply moved, they look silently 
into the fireplace."' 

It is here that the problem arises of combining realism easa 
by critical readers of today and the representation of humanity in depth. 
Conventional realism is but a vulgar means of expression bestowed upon 
the blind, the short measure ànd meanness of the artist, giving half or 
three-quarters instead of all. Hence is felt the necessity for the use of 
indirect media of communication. ''To express the deeper aspects of 
human experience the ancient Greeks made use of the chorus, the English 
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Hlizabethans and the French seventeenth century classics of the Soliloquy.”’ 
In Shakespeare’s plays pathetic fallacy, imagery, and symbolism stir the - 
imagination of the listener to complete the text, and allow him an insight 
into the creative mind of the poet. 

The moderns resort to subtler forms of indirect language, which 
concerns the manner rather than the matter of expression. The real 
desires and motives, which the meaning of the spoken word annot 
algebraically convey, because the speaker himself is unaware of them, 
are revealed by the subconscious choice and arrangement..of the words : 
and: their relation to the situation. The dramatist’s task is to recast and 
interpret human experience both in the external world of everyday life 
and in the inner world of thought, feeling, and motive. “The truth 
which the drama must seek to convey lies in the relationship between 
the world of the soul and the world of outward appearances. Denied 
the novelist’s resources of direct description, how shall a dramatist in 
his imitation of life itself on the stage render to his audience les sphères 
inconscientes eb agissantes de l'áme? By using, along with direct 
language which expresses in clear terms what is in the mind of the 
speaker, indirect language which, instead of conveying a definite meaning, 
hints at concealed thoughts and feelings. In silences, in words liet fall 
dreamily, absent-mindedly, involuntarily, characters betray their passions, 
and instinct can be seen at work. beneath the rational conversation of 
everyday. Even sheer verbal music of dialogue has its own message, 
creating atmosphere and rousing emotion, Décor can convey meaning 
more effectively than words. 

The writers with whom the study is concerned endeavour to deal 
with the problem by the systematic exploitation of the dramatic possibili- 
ties of the unexpressed.. Significant silence, which is a complement to 
speech and provides rest between high pitches of lyricism and conveys 
inward music of contemplation, can be used as effectively as distribution 
of space in architecture or of shadow in painting. It may suggest depth 
of personality or psychological complexity in man or woman, as with 
Bernard, and to a lesser extent with Vildrac, or like an invisible chorus 
it may hint at the mystery of the strange forces at work in the universe.. 
Aischylus often opened the first scene of his tragedy with an awful silence. 
Galsworthy has in his ‘‘Justice’’ an entire scene in pantomimic silence. 
In Bernard’s plays the pause is a logical outcome of the text, the spoken 
word is dramatically subordinated to the silence. In his tableaux Charles 
Vildrac has painted scenes d’interiur, scenes of the ‘interior, in which 
he has exploited fully the potentiality of the unexpressed, which—va lent 
par le finnesse et la discretion ennue—is valuable for the fineness and 
the emotive discretion. i 

For securing the exquisite in the theatre the new experimenters 
would have, in place of vulgar prose, coarse canvas, papierimnáché and 
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powder, poetry and precious silence—ivory and ebony, marble and alabas- 
tor. Silence -can reveal the subconscious at work and thus be an impor- 
tant clement in psychological realism. This exploitation of silence is 
associated with the use of symbolism in modern drama, which cannot, 
be called theatrical in the sense of being flashy, and yet is the very essence 
of the theatre. 

Although -aspects of the theatre of the unexpressed existed, sometimes 
in embryonic form, throughout the history of the drama, ib is nof until 
` we come to Maeterlinck and the twentieth century group that the un- 
expressed constitutes, the main preoccupation of the dramatist. Some 
of the characteristics of this school naturally overflow into the works of 
contemporary dramatists. The present study is confined mainly to those 
writers in whose thought and pecuardus the unexpressed is inextricably ` 
woven. | 

"The author is fully conscious of the limitations as.of the powers of 
the new weapon. On the one hand, are recognised the achievements of 
silence in drama; how the -unexpressed stimulates the imagination of the 
spectator to develop the idea er the emotion suggested: how it gives 
him more time to dream and create atmosphere. It helps the dramatist 
to give le lyrisme exact, an accurate representation in words of a lyrical 
state of mind, of intense feelings within, On the other ‘hand, there are 
limitations of the theatre del’ inexprimé. It is impossible to convey 
dramatically through’ the unexpressed the intellectual in man. ‘Ideas 
and emotions communicated through this medium must of necessity 
be-uncomplicated and, because of the element of reason involved in 
‘an act of conscious choice, the human will as & positive force is discoun- 
'ted;" The author is obliged to concentrate on emotion, and on a pure 
reproduction of emotion, ‘instead, of analysis of.jts substance.and specula- 
‘tion as,to its nature. . 

. The.bibliography at the end of the-volume, giving not only a list of 
specific plays in the Erench language discussed in.relation to the theatre 
dei’ inexprimé, but also one of the works of criticism, newspaper articles 
and reviews, will be helpful to students and researches in the line. The 
style of the writer combines the geniality and grace of the best writers 
in French with the solemnity and soundness of the greatest German 
critics. “The language is not pedantic and yet is chaste, The subject, 
with mystic lacune inherent in its very nature, is grasped boldly and 
expressed in a lucid way. The illucidation of the real worth of sileac 
in this age of verbalism will render a serviee to the cause of true realism. 


K. Lanrrr 
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Ourselves 
THe UNIVERSITY AND THE LATE Dr. SYAMAPRASAD MOORERJEE 


The Senate at its meeting held on the 27th June adopted 
a resolution mourning the sudden and. unexpected death of 
Dr. Mookerjee while in detention at Srinagar. The resolution was 
moved from the Chair by the Vice-Chancellor who referred to his 
‘services to the University in different capacities. The Senate did 
not discharge any business on the day and adjourned tili the 29th 
to discuss and adopt the Budget Estimates for 1953-54. 
| On the Ist of July on the reopening of the Post-Graduate classes 
after the summer recess, students and teachersof the University met 
under the chairmanship of Professor J. P. Niyogi, President, Council 
of Post-Graduate “Teaching in Arts to give expression to their feelings 
of sorrow and loss at the death of Dr. Mookerjee. They also thought 
that the Government of India should take necessary steps for going | 
into the circumstances leading to the death of Dr. Mookerjee. There 
were’ no classes on the day. The following. day on which the last 
rites of Dr. Mookerjee were performed by his sons was observed as a 
holiday. On the. 7th when the Executive Committee of the Council ' 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts met, its Chairman; Professor Niyogi, 
paid a glowing tribute to the memory of Dr. Mookerjee. After 
‘passing the condolence- resolution in solemn silence: and requesting 
the Government of India to take early steps for an enquiry into the 
circumstances of Dr. Mookerjee's: death, the meeting Was adjourned. 
It should be recalled'in this connection that Dr. Mookerjee was not 
only the President of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching for 
fourteen years but the different Post-Graduate Departments, set up 
originally by his father, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, would. not 
have been stabilised and developed to their present stature but for the 
untiring efforts made by Dr. Mookerjee to this effect for nearly a 
quarter of a century. | 








Official Notifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R/16/538/CSR. 


lt is notified for general information thatthe Government have sanctioned addition of 
the following proviso at the end of Section 2 of Chapter L.D. (D.I.H. Examination) of the 
Regulations : 

“Provided further that the two parts of the Examination shall be completed within a 
period of 12 months from the date of completion of the Course." - 

The changes will take immediate effect, 


Senate House, ? l 8. DATTA, 


The 3rd June, 1953. ^ Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
. Notification 
Memo, No. C/1555/14 (affin.), dated 10th June, 1983. 


It is notified for general information that under section 22 read with sub-section (8) 
of section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904) the Governor is pleased to order 
that with effect from the commencement of ihe session 1953-54, the Ashutosh College, 
Calcutta, shall be affiliated in Hindi (Vernacular) to the I.A., I.Sc., and B.A. standards of 
ihe Calcutta University, with permission to present candidates for the examination in the 
subject from 1955 and nob earlier. 

By order of the Vice-Chancellor. 

S. DATTA, 
Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R/16/63/0,8.R. 


It is notified for general information that the undernoted changes in Chapter XXXI 
iI.A. Examination) and Chapter XXXII (B.A. Examination) of the Regulations (Edn. 
1951) have been sanctioned by Government:—  . 


- OHAPTER XXXI . 


In Section 7, Sub-section (8). (4) and (5) (Regulations 1951, pp. 192-93) the proviso 
beginning with the words ‘Provided that a student will not be allowed’ and ending with 
ihe words ‘Intermediate Examination in Arts’ be replaced by the following :— 


‘Provided that no candidate will be allowed to offer Bengali, Hindi or Assamese as 
an Alternative Vernacular Language for the Intermediate Examination in Arts 
unless he has previously passed the Matriculation or the School Final Examina- 
tion in Sanskrit or Pali and that no candidate will be allowed to.offer Urdu as 
an Alternative Vernacular Language for the Intermediate Examination in Arts 
unless he has passed the Matriculation Examination or fhe School Final Exami- 
nation in Arabic or Persian.’ ; 


CHAPTER XXXIÍ 


In Section 6, Sub-sections (8) and (4) under Group B after (X) Geology (Regulations 
1951, p. 218) the paragraph beginning with the words ‘No candidate shall be allowed to 
take up a Vernacular (Pass or Honours),' and ending with the words ‘in either Sanskrit or 
Pali or Arabie or Persian’ be replaced by the following t— i 
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‘No candidate will be allowed to take up the Vernaculars, Bengali, Assamese or Hindi 
(Pass or Honours) under Group A f1) above unless he bas prev ously passed the 
Matriculation or the School Final Examination or the Intermediate Examination 
in Sanskrit or Pali and that no candidate will be allowed to take up the Verna- 
cular, Urdu under Group A (1) above unless he has previcusly passed the Matri- 
culation or the School Final Examination or the Intermediate Examination in 
Arabic or Persian. 


The Changes will take effect from the Examination of 1955. 
Senate House,- } S. DATTA, 


The 8rd June, 1953, ` mE Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ` 
Notification 
Memo, No. C/1587/19,(Affl.), dated 29th May, 1958, 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22 read with sub-section (8) of 
Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that,-with effect from the commencement of the sessien 1953-54, the Lady Brabourne 
College, Caleutta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Alternative English to the 
I.A., I.8e., and B. A. standards. 


Senate House, Sà/-'8. DATTA, 
The 29th May, 1953. | i BY Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Senate House, ihe 4th May, 1953 
Notification No. 'T 982, 

LA. AND I.Se. EXAMINATIONS, 1964 
EN GLISH 


It-is hereby notified for general information that for the benefit ol the plucked candidates, 
the following alternative courses have been prescribed in English for the LA. and I. Bc. 
Examinations; 1954 :— 


Hither 


(a) Intermediate Poetical Selections (Published by the Calcutta University). The fol- 
loWing pieces only :— 


Shakespeare. J ulius' Caesar, Act III Secede II, - 

Milton. (a) On His Blindness: (b) To Cyriac Skinner, 

Wordsworth. (i) Composed upon Westminster Bridge; (ii) The Tables turned ; (iii) 
Rob Roy's Grave; (iv) Hart-Lieap Well. ~- 

Tennyson. (a) Enoch Arden p (b) Ulysses. 

Browning. _ The Melon Seller. 

Tagore (a) The Gardner; (b) Gitanjali (song offerings) ; © ‘Fruit Gathering. 

Abercrombie. The: ‘Streams Song. 

Rupert Brooke. The Soldier. 

Owén. Fatility. 


(b) One Act Plays of To-dag:(First series), the following pieces only: — 
() J.J. Ferguson. Campbell of: Kilmbhor. 
(H) A. A. Milne. The Boy comes Home. 


(ec) Intermediate Prose Seloctions (Published by un Calcutta University). The fel- 
lowing pieces only :— 


Addison. Mischiefs of Party spirit. 

Goldsmith. War. ] f " 
Leigh Hunt. A Few Thoughts on Sleep. 

Froude. Defeat of the Armada, 

‘Huxley. The Method of Science. 

‘Symonds. A Venetian Novella. | 

Chesterton. The Secret of a Train. 


es 
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e Select Short Stories (Published by the Calentta "University. The following pieces 
only i— . 1 

H.G. Wells. The Star. 

a M. E. Coleridge. The King is Deed, Long live the King. 


Or 


(a) Intermediate Poetical Selections (Published by the Calcutta University). The 

following pieces only :— - o 

(1) Wordsworth. (a) Yarrow Unvisited. (b) Yarrow Visited. 

(2) Shelley. Toa Sky Lark. 

(8) John Keats. Ode to Automn. . 

(4) Tennyson. Crossing the Bar. 

(b) R. Browning. The Patriot. — 

(6) Masefield, A. Consecration. 7 

(7) R. Brooke. ‘‘These héarts were woven of human joys and cares."' 

(8) Owen-Anthem for Doomed Youth. 

(9) Milton. Paradise Tost. Book I. 


Or 
‘Coleridge. The Rime of the Ancien Mariner. 
(b) One Act Plays of To-day : First Series (Harrap & Co.) 
The following pieces only :— : 


J. J; Ferguson, Campbell of Kilmhor. 
A. A. Milne. The Boy comes Home. 


(c) Intermediate Prose Selections (latest edition, published by the Calcutta University) 
Pieces to be read :— í 


Thackeray, George the Third. 
Jeans. The Dying Sun.  — . 


(d) Select Short Stories (published by the Caleutta University}. Pieces to be read :— 


G. Gissing. Christopherson. an 
M. E. Coleridge. The King is dead Long Live the King. 


(e) Masani, Minoo. Our Growing Fuman Family (Oxford University Press). 
The following portions only : P 


Why not Live Alone. ^. j 
Who Are the Fittest — 

The Golden Rule Of The Tribe. 

A Wife, A Son and a Slave 

Samiti and Folk-Moot — 

City Air Makes People Free (Pages 1-61). 


8. DATTA, 
Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Senate House, the 4th May, 1963. 
' Notification No, T. 933 
B.A. Examination, 1954. 
ENGLISH 


(Pass Course) 


It is hereby notified for general information that for the benefit of the plucked candidstes 
the following alternative courses ‘have been prescribed in English (Pass) for the B.A. 
Examination, 1954 : ' 


Hither 


(a) Shakespeare. Othello 
(b) Shakespeare, A Midsummer-Night's Dream 
(c) Leaves from English Poetry (Orient Longmans) : 
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The following pieces t- č . = i 


 W. Wordsworth, Ruth; By the Sea; The world is too mnch with Us; To | 

Toussaint L’overture; A Poet’s Epitaph; From the Prelude, I, T n , ITT. 

Coleridge. France: An Ode, EN 

Byron. Waterloo. 

Shelley. The World's Great Age Begins Anew; Ode to the West Wind. 

Keats. Ode toa Nightingale; Ode on a Grecian Ur»; don: 
Melancholy; Ode on Indolence. 

Tennyson. The Lotos Eaters- 

Browning. Love Among the ruins; A Grammarian’s "Funeral. 

Mathew Arnold. Memorial Verses, 

William Morris. The Writing on the Image. 

` Thomas Hardy. Shelley’s Skylark. 

Rupert Brooke. The Great Lover. 

Wilfred Owen, Tnsensibility. 

“Stephen Spender. The Express. 


(d) A Selection of Essays (Published by the Calcutta ESI 
The following pieces :— w 
Goldsmith. Of Eloquence, f 
Stevenson. An'Apology for Idlers, 
Raleigh. The Influence of the English Voyages of the Sixteenth MEDIE on Poetry 
i and Imagination. 
\ Bagehot. A Sensitive Agitator. 


. (e) Speeches and Writings of Eminent Indians. (Macmillan & dE. Ltd.) : a 

The following pieces : f S du ; 
Bose. The Voice of Life, uwew T ye. - T g a 
Tagore. Individual and Universe. ; . 
Sastri, Education for Citizenship, 
Mabatma Gandhi. Economic Versus Moral Progress. 

» Bri Aurobindo. The Awakening Soul of India. $ 
S. Radhakrishnan. Gautama the Buddha, 
Nehru. The Quest, 


(f) Galsworthy. Justice, 


Or 


(a) Shakespeare, Othello, 

(b) Shakespeare. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

(c) A. Mendeloff (edited by). Three Hundred years of English Poetry. (The whole). 
(d) A Selection of Essays (Published bx tbe Calcutta University) : 


- -The following pieces s~ 
Goldsmith. Of Eloquence 
Stevenson. An Apology for Idlers. 
Raleigh. The Influence of the English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century on 
Poetry and Imagination. 
Bagehot. A Sensitive Agitator. 
(ce) John Baily. Dr. Johnson & His cirele (Oxford University Press). 
(f) Galaworthy. Justice. 
8. DATTA, 
` Registrar. 


NOTICES 
(Change in M.A. Teat-books in English) 
* Arnold’s Essays in Criticism (2nd series) has been prescribed as an alternative to 
Culture and Anarchy as a Text-book for detailed study under Paper V for the M.A. Exami-- 
nation in English for the year 1958 and 1954, "— Vide Ex. Com., dated 9.6.53. (1), 


(2) Re: Title and syllabus of optional subjects in Papers VII and VIII for the M.A. 
and M.Sc. Examination in Pure W athemakica n — 
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- The- title of the NT subject ‘entitled ‘Foundations of Geometry, Non- Euclidean 
Geometry and Geometry of the Fourfold’ has been changed to ‘Foundations of Geometry 
-and Non-Euclidean Geometry’ and the syllabus of Papers VII and VIII of the said optional 
subject has been amended as follows :— 


“Axioms of Euclidean Geometry and-existence of Non-Euclidean Geometry. Axioms 
of Projective Geometry Non-Deserguesian, Non- Pascalian and Non-Archimedean Geome- 
trics. Introduction to continuous Geometry. 


Hypothesis of a metric space. Geodesic and Curvature of a metric space. Motions in 
a metric space. Spaces of constant Curvature. Forms of Non-Euclidean Space.” 


The shove changes will be given effect to from the. Examination, 1954, —(Vide Ex. Com. 
dated 9.6,58—(16)). 


N. C. ROY, 


Secretary, Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, 
University of Calcutta, 


PANJAB UNIVERSLTY (SOLAN). 


Notification. 


Tt is hereby notified that :— 
1. The results of the following candidates have been quashed :— 


. (à) C. D. 8. Paul, Roll No. 1068, Loser te English Only Examination, Sep- 
lember, 1952. 


(ii) Dharam Singh, Roll No. 21971, Matriculation Examination, 1951. 


9. The following persons have been declared as being not fit and proper persons to be 
admitted to any University Examination in future :-- 


(i, Risal Singh, an employee of the Municipal Committee, Delhi, who impersonated 
for Dharam Singh, Roll No. 21971, Matriculation Examination, 1951. 


(ii) Baldev Raj S/o Shri Diwan Chand, Basti Sheikh, Jullundur City, who tried to 
obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate on making a false 
statement of having passed the said Examiuation from the Panjab University, 
Lahore. | ^ 


Wii) Gobind Ram $8/o Shri Kundanmal Bhavnani, who obtained & duplicate copy of ' 
the Matrieulation Certificate by making a false statement of having passed the 
said examination from tl:e Panjab University, Lahore, in 1945, under Roll No. 7911. 


(iv) Nand Lal Didwania, Assistant Teacher, D. M. School, Maroth via Kuchawan 
Road (Rajasthan), who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation 
Certificate on producnig an attested copy of a bogus certificate of having passed” 
. the said examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1945. 


(v) Om Datt S/o Shri Khem Chand, who impersonated for Diwan Singh, Roll No. 
923188, Matriculation Examination, 1951. 


(vij Gobind B. Kanuga, who got himself enrolled as a registered graduate at this 
University, by giving a false declaration of his baving passed -the B.Se. Civil 
Engineering Examination in 1944, from the Panjab University, Lahore. 


3. Displaced persons from East Bengal settled in Delhi, are permitted to appear in the 
Intermediate, B.A./B.Sc. and M A. Examinations as private candidates up to the year 1955, 
subject to the Regulation being approved by the Senate and Government. 


4, A Diploma Course in Physical Education is being instituted at this University. 


Lu 


Solan: (Simla Hill).  — BHUPAL SINGH. 
Dated : May 29, 1953. Registrar. 
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NOTIFICATIONS 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. EC/159 
DATED CUTTACK, THE 7TH May, 1953 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
whe took. recourse to unfair means at tho Annual Intermediate and B.A. and B.Sc, 
(Pass and Honours) Examinations of 1953 are penalised as noted against each :— 


| Institution 


Roll No. Name Penalties imposed 
INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 
941 Sri Prakas Chandro Das, S/O  Khallikote Result for 1953 Annual Exa- 
Mahanta Sri Jayaram Das, College, mination is cancelled and be 
Sankarpore Stréet,Berham- Berhampur, is debarred from appearing 
pur, P.O. Berhampur, Dt. . at any of the examinations 
Ganjam. -prior to the Annual Exa- 
mination of 1954. 

1007 , Sri Brajadev Kar, S/O Late S. C. S. Col. Result for 1953 Annual Exa- 
Gobind Ch. Kar, C/O Sri lege, Puri. mination. is cancelled and he 
Basudev Kar, Village - is debarred from appearing 
Bhikaripara Sasan, P.O. at any of the examinations 
Sarankul, Dt. Puri. -prior to the Annual Exa- 

* mination of 1954. 

1053 Sri Sharat Kumar Praharaj, S. C. S. Col. Result for 1953 Annual Exa- 
S/O Chandra Sekhar lege, Puri. mination is cancelled. 
Acharya, Village  Dibya- 
singha Pur, P.O. Manika- 
goda, Dt. Puri. 

‘INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 

1481 Sri Prabhakar Rath, S/O Sri Khallikote Result for 1953 Annual Exa- 
Gokulananda Rath, Advo- College, . * mination is cancelled and he 
cate, P.O. Berhampur, Dist. Berhampur. is debarred from appearing 
Ganjam. r at any of the examinations 

prior to the Annual Exa- 
mination of 1954. 

1482 Sri Bipro Charan Sabato, S/O Khallikote Result for 1953 Annual Exa- 
Sri Krishna Sabato, Village College, mination is cancelled. __ 
Gosani Nuagaon, P.O. Ber- Berhampur. bs 
hampur, Dt. Ganjam. 

* 1696 Sri Arjun Sahoo, S/O Sri Ravenshaw Result for 1953 Annual Exa- 
Bhajani Sahoo, Village ^ College, mination is cancelled and he 
Kulashree, P.O. Kasarda, Cuttack. is debarred from appearing 
Dist. Cuttack, : at any of the examinations 

prior to the Annual Exa- 
mination of 1954. 

1750 Sri Ram Kishore Das, S/O Stewart Result for 1953 Annual Exa- 
Dwarkanath Das, Congress Science mination is cancelled and he 
Office, Cuttack—2. College, is debarred from ‘appearing 

. Cuttack. at any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Exa- 
; mination of 1954, 

1920 Sri Prafulla Kumar Bebartha ,S. C. S. Col- Result for 1953 Annual Exa- 
Pattanayak, S/O Sri Braja- lege, Puri. . mination. is cancelled and he 
bihari  Bebartha Patta- is debarred from appearing 
nayak, Village Gramadihi, at any of the examinations 
P.O. Mendhashal, Dt. Puri. prior to the Supplementary 

Examination of 1954. 
e Sri Shishir Kumar Panda, G.M. College, Result for 1953 Annual Exa- 
- SJO Sri Madan Mohan Sambalpur. mination is cancelled and he 
Panda, Village Patha- is debarred from appearing 


^ munda, P.O. Gourpali, Dt. 
Sambalpur. 


at any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Exa- 
mination of 1954, 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
608 Sri Uma Kanto Mohapatro, Khallikote Result for 1953 Annual Exa- 


S/O Sri Sankarsan Maha- College, : mination is cancelled and he 
patro, Teacher, Govt. Berhampur. is debarred from appearing 
Secondary Training School at any of the examinations - 
for Men, Berhampur, P.O. prior to the Supplementary 
Berhampur, Dt. Ganjam. Examination of 1954. 


Li 


Notification No. EC/16] 


DATED CUTTACK, THE Tru May, 1953 E 


The following punishment has been imposed upon the candidate mentioned below 
for his mis-conduct in the Annual Intermediate in Arts Examination held in the month 
of March, 1953, in contravention of the rules of the University. 


Roll No. Name Institution Punishment imposed 
590 Sri Gagan Behari Das, S/O Christ Col- Result for 1953 Annual Exa- 
Sri -Kunja Bihari Das, lege, mination is cancelled and he 
Pleader, Kendrapara, P.O. Cuttack. is debarred from appearing 


Kendrapara, Dist. Cuttack. at any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Exa- 

. mination of 1957, 
UNIVERSITY Orrick, CUTTACK, l 
The Tth May, 1953. Assistant Registrar. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
No. 82-2514/53 l Waltair, the 1lth May, 1953. 


Sub.—Mis-Conduct at the University Examinations—March-April, 1953. 


Read—(1) Reports from Chief Superintendents, University Examinations, March- 
April, 1958. 


(2) Resolution of the Syndiéate, dated the 25th April, 1953. 


ORDER 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting 
to unfair means at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1953, are cancelled 
and they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for a 
period of one year i.e. they will be permitted to sit for the University Examinations 
to be held in March-April, 1954. 


Sr. No. Name of the candidate Examination Reg. No. 
1  S.K.G. Krishnamacharyulu Matriculation . 8 
2 . Gadde Subba Rao Do. 187 
3 Chedalavada Subba Rao Do. 1777 
4 . K.BSitaramanjaneyulu l Do. 1796 
5  Peopakayala Babu Rao ' "Do. 791 
6 Y. Chitti Swamulu Do. 78 
7 V. Venkateswara Rao Intermediate 8818 
8 | Madireddi Rama Mohana Rao Do. . : , 5390 
9 - Challapalli Gopalakrishnamurti Do. 2716 
' 10 Uppuluri Srimannarayana Do. 5278 
11 J. Dakshinamurti i Do. 7538 
12 Badugu Subrahmanyam . Do. 2510 
'.18 Sheriff Iqbal Husain Ahmed . Do. . 5634 
14 A. Narasimharao Do. 847 
185 . Penumatcha Veera Raghava Raju Do. - P l 931 
16 Chittuluri Venkata Surya Rao Do. 2415 
17 K. John Jayaratnam Do. 6689 
18 Achanta Purushottam |. ‘Do. l 6732 
. 19 Achanta Purnachandra Rao Do. 8887 


20 Gandikota Sadasiva Rao Do. 9830 





ex 
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21 Tata Satyanarayana Murti " Intormodiate 7900 
22 Kollipara Satyanarayana `’ : Do. 884 
23 Inapala Rama Rao Do. ' 9251 
24 Mallela Kesava Rao Do. 3469 

d 25 Lankusini Surya Rao Do. 4763 
26 Chitturi Venkateswara Rao : Do. 8075 
27 Sheik Silar Saheb ‘Do. 4854 
28 N. Sankara, Rao Do. 8550 
29. P. Satyanarayana Raju Do. 6576 
30 . B. Vittal Prasada Rao t . Do. 5513 
3l Munagala Chandra Rao Do. 80853 
32 K. Madhusudana Rao Do. 6723 
33 ‘Theerthala Venkateswara Rao Do. 627 

‘34. J. Madhu Veerayya Rao Do. 5512 
35 Yerubandi Subbarayudu . Do. ; 2223 
36 Boppana Subba Rao Do. 1005 
37 . Basari Subba Rao Do. 1968 
38 V. K. Koteswara Rao Do. 5334 
39 Lakkaraju Krishna Mohan Do. 5608 
40 Thatta Gopalakrishna Macharyulu Oriental Titles 390 

| (Bhasha Praveena). 
4l | Munagala Venkata Krishnayya B.A. Degree 374 
42 Lingam Bhogeswara Rao B.Com. Degree 1100 
43 . Mantrala Radhakrishna Murty ` Do. , 1131 
44. Gade Sriman Narayana Rao B.L. Degree 262 
d 
. K. N. GORELESWAMY, 
Registrar. 


‘No. IAF/April-53/R.No.1448 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. _ | Dholpur House, Shahjehan Road, 
New Delhi. 


FROM 
The Secretary, . 
Union Public Service Commission, 
New Delhi. 


Subject——Exclusion of Shri Vishnu Datt Gandotra (R. No. 1448, Indian Air Foce, 
April, 1953, Examination) from examinations and selections conducted by the 
Union Publie Service Commission. 

Sir, 

I am directed to inform you that the Union Publie Service Commission have de- 
barred Shri Vishnu Datt Gandotra. from applying for all examinations and selections 
to be conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below : 


l. Name of the candidate | .. Vishnu Datt Gandotra. 
Present Address .. C/o Kashmir, Present, 44-45,. Ezra Street, 

Calcutta—1. 

3. Examinations for which he was a Indian Air Force Examinations, November, 

candidate. | 1951, May, 1952, and April, 1953. 

4. Place of birth " - 5. Lahore (Pakistan). 

5. Date of birth 5 .. 19th December, 1929, 

6. Father's name and address .. The late Shri Ladli Prasad Gandotra, 
Enarkali, Lahore. 

7. Reasons for debarring .. Altering the date of birth entry in the 


Matriculation. Certificate and claiming 
a false date of birth. 


8. Remarks .. bs .. Debarred permanently from applying for 
all future examinations and selections to 
be conducted by the Commission. 


His candidature for the Indian Air Force Examination held in April, 1953, has been 
cancelled. 


18~ 1824P—VIL 
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UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
No. IAF/April-1953/R. No. 1541 


Pest Box No. 186. - Dholpur House, Shahjehan, Road ` 


New Delhi. 


FROM 
The Secretary, 
Union Publie Service Commission, 
Now Delhi. 


Subject —Exclusion of Shri Rajwant Singh Dhillon (R. No. 1541, Indian Air Force, 
April, 1953, Examination) from examinations and selections conducted by the 
Union Public Service Commission. 


a 


SIR, 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Publie Service Commission have de- 
barred Shri Rajwant Singh Dhillon from applying for all examinations and selections 
to be conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below : 


1, -Name of the candidate .. .. Rajawant Singh Dhillon. 

2, Examination for which he was a Indian Air Force Examination, April, 1953. 
candidate. s 

3. Place of birth is .. Galotian Khurd, Distt. Sialkot, West Punjab. 

4. Date of birth is e 7th April, 1932. 

5. Father's name and address .. S. Mangal Singh, Mohalla Arain Majra, 


Vil. & P.O. Payal, Distt. Fatehgarh 
Sahib (PEPSU) - 


6. Reasons for debarring .. .. Altering date of birth entry in the Matri- 
l culation Certificate and claiming a false 
date of birth. 


7. Remarks  .. "T .. Debarred permanently from applying for 
all future examinations and selections 
to be conducted by the Commission. 


AU USED for the Indian Air Force Examination held in April, 1953, has been 
eancelled. 
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NYAYA-MANJARI 
D XI 
' JANAKIVALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Pa.D., Sämkhyatīrtha ` 


( If this contention: is thoroughly scrutinised then its. hollowness 
will bé transparent). Moreover, if, the above judgment is said to be ` 
8 piece of verbal "knowledge asit has been suggested by the objector 
then he should explain how he. does acquire the knowledge of signifi- 
cation. A word cannot communicate its meaning if the signification 
ofa word remains unknown. . The signification of a word is not 
grasped if one has only the’ indeterminate perception of the object 
denoted by it. The objector: stands committed to the view that all 
determinate perception is a piece of verbal knowledge. Therefore, 
he cannot hold that the knowledge of the signification of a word is- 
due to the determinate perception. The knowledge of the significa- 
tion of a word is not acquired if it does not come through a distinct 
source of valid knowledge other „thana verbal one. If it is held that 
the signification of a word is learnt from the verbal testimony then 


it is an instance of circular reasoning.’ No body understands that. .. 


the object which is signified by à word is qualified by the word itself. | 
‘If it had been so then the meaning of the word ‘cow’ would have 
been grasped as the word ‘ cow * itself. 

The last sentence of the above paragraph requires a bit explana- 
tion. If we take a concrete case then our point will be clear. If the 
word ‘ cow’ denotes a cow as qualified by the word ‘ cow ` then it 
will also be an element of its meaning (the word ‘ cow’ will signify 
itself ); <: " "2i 
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If a term signifies its denotation as i qualified by itself then the 
knowledge of a mark should also lead to the knowledge of the object 
marked as qualified by itself. 

But fire is never inferred as qualified by smoke. Similarly, a 
cow and such other objects are never known as qualified by their 
denotative terms. The state of being signified is never a property of 
an object. If it had been so then it would have been grasped by the 
indeterminate. perception (?. e, tbe initial sense- perception) just a8 
colour is sensed. 

The Buddhists, the bad logicians, hold that the words cannot 
signify the real objects. They should be vanquished by an appeal to 
ihe evidence of determinate perception. If you ( the objector ) hold 
that the so-called determinate perception is a piece of verbal know- 
ledge then how do you win Victory over them ( the Buddhists ) ? 

How do you hold that'a word relates itself with an object which 
is perceived ? A word should be at first related to its object. At 
this stage it should be known independently of the word itself.’ If it 
is held that a word at all stages associates itself with its meaning then 
the knowledge of an abject would be a piece of verbal knowledge. In 
that case, the Buddhists will surely get the upperhand of you. 

You also work under an assumption that the diversity of objects 
alone accounts for the difference in the character of an awareness. 
Owing to the obstinate inclination to cling to this wrong assumption 
you have had to imagine that the’ object of a determinate perception, 
being qualified by a word, is distinct from that of an indeterminate 
perception. Proceeding on this path do you not realise that you 
mistake perception for verbal knowledge. What a perversion of 
intellect ! Doing so you have become ‘an object of the following 
censure viz. ''Oh fool’? you only see honey but do you not see the 
pit under your feet—the pit where you will drop it down. 

Thus, the judgment that this is a cow is perceptual since it is 
produced by the eyes in co-operation with the remembrance of a 
' Word. 


. It is reasonable to hold that it has not been the creation of the 
internal organ alone. It is due to the function of the external organ 
since it is causally connected with it and the causal relation is deter- 
mined by the joint method of agreement and difference. 


Some stalwart followers of the line of the objector come forward 
with a new objection and hold that it has been proved to the hilt that 
the judgment that this is a cow and such other verbalised judgments 
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do not refer to objects, qualified by their denotative terms. Now, 
how shall we distinguish a determinate perception from an indeter- 
minate one ? Because an apprehension is not distinct from another 
if the latter does not refer toia distinct object. When we hear the 
term ‘a club-man’, a man who carries a club is present to our cons: ` 
ciousness. If this consciousness were not à distinct one then it would 
have been simply an awareness of a man. Again, a man and a club 
are not present to our consciousness as unrelated since the club quali- 
fies the man 7. e. the relation of the qualifying to the qualified governs 
this consciousness which arises from the knowledge of the term ‘a 
club-man’ ( The drift of the whole argument is that the difference in 
the nature of an object explains only the difference in'the corres- 
ponding awareness). The acts -of consciousness corresponding to the 
words ‘remote, near, slow, quick, successive, simultaneous etc,’ refer 
to an object which is either qualified by space or by Tinie. Other- 
wise, the distinction in their meaning would not have been grasped. 

If you put a question to me whether Time or Space is directly 
known then I simply ask you to -put this question to your experience 
but not to me. It isa fact than an obiect qualified by Time or Space 
is presented to our direct awareness but on the contrary, it is also 
strange that they themselves (Time and Space) are never perceived. 

This admission also suggests the acceptance of the hypothesis 
that the relation of inherence is. perceived under certain circumstances. 
The judgment that the cloth rests upon this (the collocation of woven 
threads) reveals that the cloth inherent in the threads, is perceived. 
(Thus, the relation of inherence which unites the cloth. with the 
threads is perceived). soc 

The judgment that this is à piece of cloth is distinct fon the 
judgment that this piece of cloth inheres in the threads. If the 
relation of inherence which subsists between this piece of cloth and - 
the threads is not perceived then the distinction between the above 
two iudgmenta will not arise since the apprehension of the cloth alone . 
cannot account for the distinction. Now, a second alternative 
suggestion on this point is as follows. The difference in the two 
acts of awareness is explained by the distinction in the nature of 
means. The following illustrations will bring home our point. The 
same post is differently presented, to our consciousness when it stands 
near at hand or is far away from us. The same thing is differently 
perceived when it is seen with normal eyes or with diseased eyes. 
The alternative hypothesis does not stand to reasons. The difference 
in the nature of awareness due to the diversity of means is hard to 
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establish. The means brings about some special feature in its effect 
viz. an act of awareness but cannot alter an object in the least. ‘But 
the Naiyayikas hold that when one is aware of an object he is not 
aware of the awareness of an object. The act of awareness which 
is marked by some distinction is not intuited. The object which 
is presented to our consciousness contains no distinction. But it is a 
fact that a distinction is presented to our consciousness. Thus the 
path of the hypothesis is disastrous. The awareness of a near 
object does not differ from that of the same object, being distant 
as their means are distinct but they differ since the objects are not 
the same, . | 

When we look at an object from a distnace we perceive it as 
outlined by its general features only. But when we see it from a. 
close quarter we behold it as qualified by its vivid distinctive features. 

Magha has given a description to this. direction. He (Vasudeva) 
knew at first the object as a collection of rays when it. just entered 
“ the field of his vision. ‘When it came closer to his sight he saw his 
form and knew it to be a corporeal being. When it approached 
nearer still the limbs being distinctly seen he knew that being as 
belonging io: the male sex. When that person gradually come very 
close to him he recognised him to be Narada. 

We do not mind whatever else may account for the diversity 
of. acts other than that of awareness but.the difference. in the act of 
awareness is absolutely due to the diversity of objects. 


Some teachers of the Nyaya. school join issue with the above 
thinkers. They hold that the distinction “of awarenesses is not due 
to the diversity of objects but is only due'to the. difference of means. 
The ‘objector has. pointed out that when an object is presented to our 
consciousness we are not aware of the awareness of an object and 
if it is held that an act of awareness acquires a distinction without 
a reference to its object then the hypothesis is beset with enormous 
difficulty. But such a criticism comes from the lips of a person — 
who is innocent of the Nyàys system of thought. The appearance 
of apprehension amounts to the perception of an object according.to 
our system. But we are not self-conscious of this act of perception. 
When we have the indeterminate perception of a person, the object 
-of such perception is only presented to our consciousness but the 
awareness of this perception remains absent. Though the awareness 
of an awareness does not take place yet the object is cognised. 
When the determinate perception of the same object takes place it 
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acquires a distinction as it is conditioned by the awareness of its 
predicate. The above perception is expressed in the judgment that 
a person is possessed of a stick ov clad in a white cloth. This judgment 
is not self-consciousness but reveals the same object. ‘Thus, the 
hypothesis in question does not meet with disaster though it acquires 
a distinction without referring to a distinct object. We also beg to 
mention in this connection that the judgment that this is a club-man 
‘refers only to a person. [f you ask, “‘ Who is a club-man'"'? Then 
the answer is * A club-man.’’ Thus we see that the term ' club-man' 
denotes simply a man having no intimate connection with a club— 
since in the judgment that a -man is a club-man club-man is a - 
‘Case in apposition with the subject ‘man.’ Moreover, when we say 
“Feed a club-man—and give it to a club-man "' then we ask some 
body to feed a man or to give hime something. But in these cases 
the acts of feeding and giving have no bearing upon the stick. Now, 
a few cases may’ be pointed out to contradict the above solution. 
When we say that aclub-man is climbing up a mountain the club 
belonging to him also ascends the mountain. In the Vedic literature, 
too, the sentence that an assistant priest (Maitrüvaruna) having a 
stick in his hand gives direction to his subordinate priests purports 
to convey that the said assistant priest should have a stick in his 
hand since the function of giving directions follows from the previous 
text. The objector cites, also, another analogous sentence to confirm 
his view. The Vedic sentence that the priests with red turbans on 
their head should roam about, does not purport to convey that they 
‘should roam about but should have red turbans on their head since in a 
éyena sacrifice (a sacrifice which is performed with the object of killing 
an enemy) the roaming about of the priests has been already enjoined 
by the basic injunction. (In other words, the objector means to 
emphasise the point that the distinction of an awareness is explained 
only by. its special object. When we see aclub-man we do not 
merely see a man but a man having a stick. The stick which qualifies 
the man is also perceivad along with the man, qualified by it). A 
review of the above criticism is as follows. Though there is much 
‘truth in the statement of the objector yet a man having a stick in 
.his hand mounts the hill but the stick itself does not ascend it. 
The ‘above Vedic sentence. directs thata priest having a stick in his 
band should give directions to his subordinates but not the stick 
‘itself should do it. ‘Similarly, the other text does not direct that 
‘only the red turbans should roam about. Its direction is that the 
priests who are not red turbans should only move. In every case, 
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the noun which is signified by a compound word becomes the sole 
object of knowledge. If both the noun and the adjective had been 
the objects of knowledge then the corresponding knowledge would 
have been expressed in the proposition that there are a man anda 
stick. but not in the proposition that there is a man having a stick. 
Now, the objector may contend that the knowledge should not be 
expressed in the proposition that has been pointed out by the critic 
since the relation of the qualifying to the qualified determines the 
form of knowledge. The contention of the objector is not tenable 
since the net result of this determination is that the sole object of 
knowledge is only the noun. Let us find out the meaning of the 
word 'dandin'. The word ‘danda’, occupies a subordinate place 
in the derivative word 'dandin'. Its literal meaning is that a stick 
is in possession of one. Hence, it signifies only a person but does 
not signify both a person and a stick. Thus, our knowledge of 
‘before’ and ‘after’ ete. that of ‘slow’ and ‘ quick’ etc. and the 
judgment thatacloth inheres in threads etc. refer to such objects 
as are qualified by space, time and the relation of inherence respec- 
tively. These factors viz. space, time and the relation of inherence 
are included in the conditions of knowledge and determine its 
distinctive character, But they are never cognised as a cloth is 
cognised. Thus, the judgment that a slab of stone is heavy refers 
to a substantive the predicate of which corresponds to a supersensible 
quality. This imperceptible quality which is an inference is one of the 
conditions of the judgment. Itis inferred from its effect viz. the falling 
down of the slab of stone. It is needless to multiply the number 
of examples to establish our point that the conditions which are not 
. perceived contribute to the distinct character of a judgment framed 
by them. Hence, the judgment that this is a cow does not refer to 
an object as qualified by its name. Therefore, it is not a plece of 
verbal knowledge. But -it is a clear case of perceptual judgment. 
As judgments of this.type come within the province of perception so 
the apprehension of the futility of the definition of perception becoines 
baseléss. Hence, the adjective ' avyapadeáyam ' has not been given 
in ihe sūtra to meet the charge that it is impossible to define 
perception. Do a l 

What is the function of this adjective? We simply repeat the 
"answer, given by the celebrated teachers of the Ny&ya-School that 
it has been given to exelude such knowledge as arises from the two 
distinct sources of knowledge within the field of perception. The 
hypothesis that verbalised experience is perceptual has not as yet 
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been conclusively proved. When we perceive an object before us we 
apprehend only. the objective features belonging to it. But when we 
know that the object ‘cow’ is denoted by the word ‘cow’ we 
entirely depend upon & sentence which enjoins that such and such 
word signifies such and such object for our knowledge. Though we 
may learn the relation of ‘signification. subsisting between an object 
and a word from other sources of knowledge yet the verbal testimony 
is the only source of knowledge in some cases. Suppose, when an 
experienced teacher imparts instructions in nomenclature to a common 
man with regard to objects in the following manner that this is a 
cow, this is a jack-fruit and so on, the denotation of a word is learnt 
only from the source of verbal testimony. 

For this obvious reason, a man in the street takes this piece of 
krowledge as arising from thé verbal testimony since he is satisfied | 
with this instruction which contributes a new information to the 
stock of his existing knowledge, , 

Though his sense-organ plays some part in the acquisition of this 
knowledge of signification yet he would not have known that this 
object is denoted by this word if he had not listened to the above 
instruction, Hence, the verbal Sonon plays the most important 
part in.this context. 

Hence, the author of the Ny&ya-sütra does not formulate a moral 
ordinance if he holds that the adjective ‘ avyapadegya’ excludes the 
knowledge of signification from the province of perception because he 
has realised the important role of verbal testimony in iis production. 
Hence, we arrive at the conclusion that the term under discussion is 
indispensable for the exclusion of such knowledge as owes its 
existence to the two distinct types of sources of knowledge. 

Some other logicians argue thus. The above teachers of the 
Nyaya school may represent their view that the term ‘ avyapadeáya' 
excludes only such knowledge as arises from the two distinct types 
of sources of knowledge and that this knowledge appears only 
when the signification of a word is learnt from a sentence employed 
for instructing the name of. an object. If this is their view ` 
then the judgment that this is a cow, meant for communicating 
the acquired signification, should be necessarily generated by the two 
distinot types of sources of knowledge since the judgment is produced by 
the sense-organ together . with the memory of a sentence 
learnt by us. We remember that we have correctly learnt 
that this word signifies the object in question since we have 
been taught by Devadatta, a reliable person, and soon. Now, the 
question is ‘‘ Why do you not. exclude such a judgment from the 
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field of perception by the term in-question?’’ Now, they may contend 
that words do not directly condition the above judgment but their 
memory. ‘Such a contention is not tenable. The memory of words 
does also condition the knowledge of signification. The syllables— 
the constituents of a word, which come in succession are hot simul. 
taneously heard by us. When the last syllable is heard the preceding 


ones have disappeared. Does a word operate in a different manner 
to produce the knowledge of its signification of its last syllable which 


is either heard or recollected? They may further contend that when 
the knowledge of signification is communicated by a judgment the 
judgment is produced by the sense-organ together with the memory 
of the word denoting an object as an accessory condition. They may 
also point out that the sentence of an expert, indicating a significant 
word, directly conditions the knowledge of the signification of a word. 
"This contention is not also sound. When the signification of a word 
is communicated by a judgment the sentence of an expert, indicating 
the significant word, is remembered. - If if were not recalled in mind 
then we. could not know that such an object is denoted by such a 


word. When it is recollected that, Devadatta has instructed that the. 
word ‘cow’ denotes this object a person expresses his judgment in: 


the proposition that this is a cow. Therefore, the judgment in 
question is due to the revival of the memory of the above sentence. 
Hence, the judgment in question is a piece of verbal knowledge 


since the sentence instructing the denotative word conditions it. If 


they (some teachers of the Nyàya school) subscribe to this view then 
the determinate perception of the poor logicians will be absolutely 
precluded from the field of perception. 


Even, if the knowledge of the signification of a sardi is ascer- 


tained by some other means of knowledge (say, inference) then the 
statement that this knowledge of signification is a piece of verbal 
knowledge cannot be controverted (since a sentence, conveying the 
required signification, may be imagined as a condua of the subse- 
quent judgment). 


The Naiyāyikas firmly stick to the hypothesis that the validity 


of determinate perception is the. life-blood of their Epistemology. 
Hence, the knowledge which owes its existence to the two- distinct 
types of sources of knowledge should not be designated as a piece 
of knowledge derived from the verbal testimony. The relation of 
signification subsisting between a word and the object signified is 
grasped by means of various proofs. Hach of them plays its own in- 
dependent part. Kumürila also holds that the source of the true 
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knowledge of the relation of signification is three-fold. Hence, the 
verbal testimony alone should not be saddled with the burden of 
revealing the-said relation. "When we receive the instruction that 
this word signifies the object before us and assimilate it we perceive 
it all along. Similarly, when, in order to communicate our, acquired 
knowledge we frame the judgment that this is so and so, we perceive . 
the object as before. Hence perception plays more important part 
in these two cases. In other words, the sense-organ constitutes the 
very canvas of this judgment whereas the verbal testimony supplies 
us with the mere embroidery. Hence, the tentative hypothesis that 
the term ‘ avyapadeśya * has-been used to exclude such knowledge as 
is the joint product of the two distinct sources of knowledge is not 
without its defects (i.e. is not fair). The import of this argument 1s 
that the judgment in question is perceptual. Because of the limi- 
tation of the hypothesis in question the previous hypothesis, offered 
by a band of ancient logicians; seems to us to be more reasonable. 
They hold that the term ‘ avyapadeáya ' excludes. verbalised percep- 
tion from the field of valid perception. Moreover, the term * vyapa- 
de$ya' conveys more literal sense.’ 

Very well, if we accept the E T of the ancient. logicians | 
then the objection, raised before against it, dogs it. It is^ 
neither invalid nor a class of valid knowledge by itself, i.e., it isa 
fifth type of valid knowledge. In‘ other words, it has neither head 
nor tail. But we may meet this objection thus :—the ancient logi- 
cians intend to mean that verbalised perception may be analysed into 
two elements, viz., (1) its knowledge-element and (2) its word-ele- 
ments. The knowledge-element represents perception. It is gene- 
rated by the sense-organ. If it illuminates its object aright then it 
is a piece of valid perceptual knowledge. Again, if its word-element, 
T.c., the designation of the above perception such as the apprehension 
of colour or that of taste is stressed upon then it does not discharge 
the -function of an apprehension (i.e., the words, e.g., the apprehen- 
sion of colour etc., do not reveal colour but simply signify an object: 
Thus, the word ‘apprehension’ plays the role of an object. Hence, 
in the capacity of a word, it is not at all, a piece of knowledge. 
Thus, there is no possibility of its being called a fifth type- of valid 
knowledge, i e., a new species of valid knowledge. 

Another cur holds that the term ‘avyapadegya’ has pean uod 
by the author of the Ny&àya-sutra to remove a possible wrong impre- | 
ssion that determinate perception is derived from the verbal testimony. 
'The possibility of this wrong impression is due to the following factors 
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that the object which is one of the conditions of this perception is- 
associated with a name and that -it also allows itself to be verbalised. 
This piece of knowledge is sense-perception since it ia causally cannec- 
ted with the sense-organ and its causal connection is determined by 
the joint method of agreément and ‘difference. Moreover it is not 
derived from the verbal testimony. m 

This piece of knowledge is sense-perception since iti is vivid, ‘that 
it is not verbalised at the time of its appearance, is causally connected 
with the sensé-organ and gets the sanction of the popular view. 

. Though, in some cases, the recollection of the rame of an object 
is one of the conditions of determinate perception yet it 3s not derived 
only from the khowledge of a word since the sense-organ plays the 
important role of a cause but the remembrance of the name plays 
the subordinate part of an accessory condition like a lamp to the eye. 

Now, if the hypothesis that determinate perception is sense-percep- 
tion is thus proved then a new difficulty is to. be faced viz., indeter- 
minate perception does not come within the province of perception. 

On the other hand, some critics think that the so-called deter- 
minate perception is derived from the verbal testimony since it is a 
piece of verbalised knowledge. Now, a retort to this critical remark 
is as follows. 

If even some verbalised knowledge is proved to be sense-percep- 
tion then there is no doubt that apprehension which is absolutely free 
from the association with words is sense-perception. 

Hence, the author of the Nyaya-stitra includes both indeterminate : 
and determinate perceptions within  sense-perception by the term 

*avyapádesya'. : 

Allthe different views of the great teachers of the Nyaya School 
on this point have been’ faithfully represented here. Let the 
competent . reader select for himself ny one of them, that makes an 
appeal to his mind to be true. 

The adjective ‘non-erroneous’ excludes erroneous perception from 
the field of true sense-perception. An illustration af perceptual error 
is as follows. In summer when the sun shines scorching the fore- 
head with its heat its rays obliquely strike on the surface of the sandy 
soiland are thrown back. The reflected rays assume the form of 
waves. They appear as an ocean. The appearance of ihe rays as 
an ocean is false since what is presented to consciouaness does not 
correspond to reality. One thing is mistaken for another. The 
"erroneous sense-perception is excluded from the realm of true sense- 
perception by the adjective ‘non-erroneous’. The indeterminate- 
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perception ( sensation ) is such apprehension as follows in immediate 
succession the initial contact of the: eyes with the object. It produces — 
the determinate perception of water. It itself reveals only water. 
In the stage of indetermination one does not judge but as soon as he 
opens his eyes for the first time water is presented to his consciousness 
asa shining object. The Buddhists hold that indeterminate percep- 
tion has the rays of the sun as its object but as it generates such 
- determinate perception as reveals water so it is erroneous. Two 
consecutive perceptions which are causally connected cannot but have 
the same object. Hence, the Buddhist hypothesis is not sound. We 
have also proved that determinate perception which also refers to 
(reveals) the name of an object:is sense-perception. The reference 
to the old topic suggests that determinate pereception which refers to 
absent water is an error of gense-perception. Hence, indeterminate 
or determinate perception which makes a wrong reference is erroneous. 
Such an erroneous sense-perception is-to be excluded from the province 
of perception in question. The mistake of the rays of the sun for water . 
refers to absent water. Hence, itis not produced by the sense-object- 
contact. Therefore, the phrase ‘generated by the sénse-object-cohtact’ 
excludes all errors from sense-perception. Thus, the exclusion of 
errors from sense-perception being established, what is the use of the 
adjective ‘hon-erroneous’? Such an objection does not hold good. 

The illusion in question is produced by the sense-object-contact 
since it depends upon the sense-object-contact for its appearance. If 
a man shuts up his eyes he cannot’ cognise water in a desert. A real | 
object is one of the conditions of this awareness since no unreal object 
is presented to our consciousness. There are the three different 
hypotheses, framed by the great teachers of the Nyaya School; with 
regard to the presented form of an illusory experience. (1) Some of 
them hold that some of the rays of the sun, which conceal their 
specific character and assume the form of water correspond to the 
presented form in question. Let us now explain how some rays 
appear as water. The three necessary conditions of illusion are as 
follows. We perceive only those features. which are commonly 
shared by the waves and the rays of the sun. But the rays 
of the sun do not give rise to the doubtful knowledge that they 
are either the rays or the waves like the well-known instance 
of doubt that it is either a post or aman. They produce only a 
judgment of memory that they are water which is known before to 
be contrarily opposed to them. - If these conditions are fulfilled then 
the external object itself being coloured by the subjective element 
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contained in ihe judgment fails to reveal itself in its objectively real 
specific character but appears as water. 

Some other teachers hold that water, the ‘memory of which is 
recalled by the knowledge of its resemblance to the yonder object, 
is presented to our consciousness. The form which is presented to 
Our Consciousness is its alambana. But the object.which is close by, is 
nof its àlambana. No unreal object, e.g., a sky-flower, is presented 
to our consciousness. So, water which really exists in some other 
part of the country is recalled in our mind owing to the revival 
of the impression of similarity. Such water is presented to our 
mind. l 

The third batch of logicians bold that the condition of awareness 
is one and what is presented to our consciousness is something 
different. ‘The rays of the sun constitute the objective condition of 
consciousness but what is revealed is water. 

An àlambana is such a condition of apprehension as is other | 
than the agent and the instrument. Therefore, a supersensible 
object like an atom is never an àlambana. These three hypotheses 
on illüsion will be "more elaborately discussed later on. The sense- 
illusions which are causally. connected with the sense-organs and the 
external objects arise from the sense-object-contact. Hence, such 
illusions cannot be excluded from the province of true sense-percep- 
tion if we simply qualify the true sense-perception by the adjective 
phrase ‘generated by the sense-object-contact'. If it is a fact that 
subjective hallucinations arise independently of the external sense- 
organs, they are precluded from the true sense-perception by the 
above phrase ‘generated by the sense-object-contact’. The adjective 
' non-erroneous ' will not be required to do so. It runs thus :— 


A lover with his eye-sight distorted by the excessive pressure of 
love, excited by separation, sees his beloved lady by him though she is 
actually far away from him. 

Now a question arises in our mind, viz., '' How does an objectless 
hallucination reveal a form?” i.e., “ How does it refer to an object?’ 
Our answer to this question is as follows : 

The objecte which are generally recalled in memory are presented 
to our illusory experience. In some occasions the revival of memory 
is determined by some known factors. In some cases, the knowledge 
of resemblance excites memory. Love and grief, sometimes, revive 
the old impressions left by some object on our mind. An object is 
recalled in our mind if we are in the habit of perceiving it repeatedly. 
Some eye-disease which is at the root of optical illusions leads to 
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remembrance. Sometimes sleep, sometimes repeated pondering over 
an object and sometimes the unbalanced condition of the three 
humours make us recollect thie known object. If memory takes 
place and the known factors which revive memory are conspicuous 
by their absence then the principle of merit and demerit is asserted. 
to be the exciting factor. 

No body knows whether or not a child has the double vision of 
the moon. If it is answered in the affirmative then the principle of 
merit and demerit is alone responsible for the revival of the memory 
of the moon. If it is held that an object which conditions perception 
is only eognised then the subject-object relation holding between an 
act of perception and its object 1s fairly established. An absolutely 
unreal object which is incapable of conditioning awareness is never 
cognised. In case of hallucination the hallucinatory object such as a 
lady, etc., has no chance of being perceived since it does not stand 
close to the person but being recalled in our mind is presented to 
our consciousness. The initial adjective, i.c., “generated by the sense- 
object-contact' excludes hallucination from the realm of true sense- 
perception since its origin is.independent of the sensé-object-contact. 
Bat there are cases of sénse-illusions. The judgments, viz., ‘* This 
conchshell is yellow,” ‘‘ This is water’’ etc., illustrate this type of 
illusion. They arise from the sense-object-contact. The term ‘non- 
erroneous’ has been given to exclude the sense-illusion from the range 
-of the true sense-perception. 

A person sees from a distans: the bare common outline of an 
object which is shared by the two objects belonging to different classes, 
viz., height. He fails to see the specific features, e.g., «he érooked 
holes or hands and legs, etc., of the two distinct species of objects 
which the above feature belongs to. The experience of the common 
character awakens the impressions of the two specific features by 
the law of association. He remembers the two features belonging 
to the two different kinds of objects. He, then, apprehends alterna- 
tively these two contrary features in one and the same object before 
him. Such an apprehesion is called ‘doubt’. Though doubt arises from 
the sense-object-contact yet it is not true sense-perception. The adjec- 
tive (determinate) has been applied to true sense-perception in order 
to exclude doubt from the true sense-perception. An objection appears 
inour mind thus:—the inner organ being the only cause of doubt 
the adjective phrase-‘generated by the sense-object-contact’ is sufficient 
to exclude doubt from the trie sense-perception. In that case, what 
is the use of another adjective, viz., ‘determinate’? The objector 
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should not interpret the. following passage of the Nyayabhasya in the’ 
light of his hypothesis and suggest that the Dhàsya-k&ra also, hints 
at the truth of the same. The passage of the Nyayabhasya> that 
the invariable mark of the existence of an internal organ consists of 
the facts of remembrance, inference, the knowledge derived from the 
verbal testimony, doubt, instinctive intuition, dream, conjecture and 
the intuition of feelings of pleasure, pain, etc., and inner phenomena 
such as Volition, etc., does not corroborate the view of the objector. A 
doubt expressed in the form that if is either a pole or a man is 
produced by the external sense-organ. But it is also a truism that 
there is a type of purely subjective doubt. An illustration of it is as 
follows: When an` astrologer has made two false predictions if he 
makes a third one then he hesitates to. believe whether or not it will 
turn out to be true. This doubt is purely subjective since the inner 
organ is its sole cause, But who shal] call the doubt of a person 
‘who sees an object with his eyes open and attributes alternative 
attributes to it that it is either a pole ot a man as purely subjective? 

An error consists of mistaking one thing for another. The object, in 
front of us, has one definite attribute’ But when we doubt it, we 
ascribe alternative attributes to-it (t. e., we atlernately predicate 
many attributes of it). We say that it is either a pole or a man. 
Thus, we - know it differently from what it actually is. Hence, a 
doubt is an error. Thus, the previous adjective ‘non-erroneous’ really 
excludes doubt from the true sense-perception. The term. 'deter- 
minale’ being superfluous, should not be used to preclude it. 

... Buch an objection is not tenabie. A doubt is essentially different 
from an error. Moreover, their causes are definetely distinct. An 
error consists of the certainty of the opposite of the truth. If we 
either mistake a pole fora man or we mistake a man for a pole then 
the object presents itself with an attribute which is repugnant to what 
it possesses In reality, But the nature of doubt is defined as uncertain 
knowledge consisting in an alternation between many irreconcilable 
attributes with regard to one and the same object In otber words, 
when we doubt, our mind oscillates between two contradictory predi- 
cates of one and the same subject and fails to arrive ata decision. 
But when we err, we have a definite knowledge A definite predicate 
is asserted of the subject. Thus the certainty and the uncertainty of 
knowledge constitute their essential difference. Such a distinction in 
their character is experienced by all. The condition of error is differ- 
ent from that of doubt. Error is conditioned by the remembrance 
ofan attribute which does not belong to the object in front of us. 
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In other words, an object comes in contact with our sense-organ. It 
awakens the impression of an attribute experienced before by us. 
This attribute which does not belong to the object is remembered 
by us. Our sense-organ which is in contact wiih the object and is 
accompanied by the recollection of the attribute produces a judgment 
of sense-error that the object has the attribute ( which is supplied by 
memory ). The person who remembers silverness at the contact of 
the mother-of-pearl oyster with his eyes and recollects water-ness at 
the contact of the rays of the ‘sun with his eyes has illusory experience. 
But doubt is conditioned by the recollection of the two specific 
features. The disjunctive judgment that this is & pole or a man is 
preceded by the memory of pole-ness and man-ness disjoined, i. e., by 
the single act of recollection of the two disjoined alternative predicates 
of the subsequent judgment. Thus, doubt işa class by itself. A 
separate adjective is required to exclude doubt from the province of 
the true sense-perception. 
(To be continued) 
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Doubts have been long expressed about the reliability of the agri- 
cultural statistics of our country ; and whatever statistios are availa- 
ble for the permanently ‘settled areas, are specially suspect. The 
administrative measures adopted during the last ten years to combat 
the food scarcity Which has manifested itself since the last world 
war, have had an adverse effect on the quality of our agricultural 
statistics. Food procurement by means of monopoly purchase, levy 
orders, etc., and the allotment of foodgrains by the Union Govern- 
ment to the different States of India in proportion to the extent of 
the deficit in their food supply provided incentives to under-estimation 
of production. No doubt a Grow More Food Campaign was launched 
simultaneously to increase the food supply of the country, and 
although certain conventional standards were adopted for assessing 
the increase of production following from each item of work executed 
by the Administration of the G. M. F. Campaign, yet experimental 
measures to test the validity of the claims made were difficult to apply. 
It was not unusual for State Governments to approach the Union 
Government for more liberal allotments of foodgrains #0 meet the 
deficiency of production as revealed by their agricultural statistics, 
while at the same time these very States were sending reports to the 
Government of India recounting the success of their Grow More 
Food measures. The 1951 population census which revealed an 
increase of 12.5 per cent in the population of India, also came to the 
help of the States in their demand for increased allotment of food- 
grains from the Centre. It is true that all these years the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research has been trying to extend the 
coverage and improve the quality of agricultural statistics by evolving 
more objective methods of crop estimation. In Bihar particularly, 
the old system of estimation of yield and acreage of crops on the 
basis of reports of chaukidars and thana officers came to be replaced 
since 1945-46 by a new system of plot to plot survey for the estima- 
tion of acreage and crop cutting experiment for the estimation of 
yields 
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Although views about the inaccuracy of our agricultural statistics 
have been widely held, the only possible check ups of our agricultural 
statistics have come from the figures of the export of some of our raw 
materials such as, jute,’ oilseeds, etc. to foreign countries, or the 
figures of the inter-State Rail and River-borne Trade, of India, or the 
figures of consumption of some of the raw materials such as, cotton 
and sugarcane, in the factories which worked them up, or lastly, the 
returns of excise duty (mostly Central) imposed on some of the agri- 
cultural products such as, tobacco, betel nut, etc. Most of these 
checks are not very satisfactory and they can only be used to detect 
the very glaring inaccuracies in our estimates of agricultural produc- 
tion. Although family expenditure studies have been undertaken in 
all the States, and increasingly só: during the last 15 years, particu- 
larly in connection with the compilation of cost of living index 
numbers, yet many of these, statistics have not gone beyond an 
analysis of money expenditure ; and the few that have, have mostly 
concerned themselves with only one section of the community, viz., 
the industrial workers. Thus although a valuable test of the correct 
ness of some of our production estimates could have come from the 
estimates of consumption as revealed by consumer expenditure studies, 
provided such studies had been undertaken on strictly random lines 
covering all sections of the community, yet the unplanned nature or 
the limited purpose of such studies as were undertaken, were not 
conducive to their being used as checks for testing the accuracy of 
production figures. It is only very recently that the National Sample 
Survey has undertaken. the work on an all-India scientific sampling 
basis and its first report has just been published. The report shows 
that the estimate of all-India consumption of salt in 1949-50 based 
on consumer expenditure survey, tallies fairly closely with the figures 
of production of salt ascertained from independent sources such as ` 
are given in thé Annual Report of the Salt Controller and the 


^' Seaborne Trade of India. Again, the NSS report shows a fairly 


close agreement between the estimate of consumption of food-grains 
in 1949-50 in West Bengal, as ascertained from the sample survey, 
and the production of foodgrains (without any deduction for seeds, 
wastage, etc.) in West Bengal as given’ in the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture publication on the Area and Production of Principal 
Crops in India ; although the all-India figures of production of food- 
grains (without any allowance for seeds, etc.) are found to be 20 to 
25 per cent less than the all-India estimate of consumption of food- 
grains based on the survey. I propose to examine here how the 
3—1824P— VIII 
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estimates of production of -foodgrains (cereals and gram) in Bihar 
stand. jn relation to the estimated consumption of foodgrains as 
ascertained from the Survey. N 

We may note at the outset some of the limitations of the figures 
given in the first report of the National ‘Sample Survey. The first 
round of the Survey which lasted from October, 1950 to March, 1951, 
covered 1722 villages out of a total of 560,000 villages in India, i. e. 
roughly one in 825 villages. The published report, however, analyses 
the information gathered from 1,111 villages which were surveyed on 
-the basis of the questionnaire issued by the Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute, Calcutta ; the results of the survey of the remaining 611 villages 
on the basis of the questionnaire issued by the Gokhale Institute of 
Poona, are to be published separately later on. The first round of 
the Survey covered only the` rural areas’ and -therefore the. figures 
given in the Report refer only to the rural areas. The results of the 
Survey have been presented not by States but by zones which có/*es- 
pond to the zones’ adopted: for the presentation of the results of the 
population census of 1951.. Thus Bihar is included in thé Hast India 
zone which also includes Orissa, West -Bengal, Assam, Manipur, 
Tripura, Andaman & Nicobar Islands. It is admitted that. the 
estimates on the various items of information collected have. not 
been shown by-individual states, because the size of the sample was 
not large -enough to give reliable figures for individual States. 


. . Incidentally, however, it is-mentioned that so far as consumér ex- 


. penditure is concerned, the’ Bihar figures given in the Heport are 
based on a survey of 319 households in -112 sample villages (out of 
69,000 villages in Bihar) spread over all the 16 districts of Bihar. 
The information was collected by questioning the householder who 
was asked to give the figures of quantities of various commodities 
consumed by the family during a period of one year from July, 1949 
to June, 1950., This method has great limitations. “As the NSS 
itself admits: ‘‘ There is & school of opinion which is definitely of : 
the view -that households cannot rango the' quantities of con- 
sumption for such a long period as one year.". On the other hand, 
it is also to be remembered: that the diet of our rural population is 
' much less standardised than that of our urban population. As Prof. 
G. N. Sinha says in his report on the Sample Food Survey Opera- 
tions In Bihar: “ In Bihar, with its diverse seasonal harvests, even 
for the same locality and for the same class, the food-stuff consumed 
differs from season to season." Not only does the composition of the — 
diet change from season to season, even the quantity of food consumed 
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1s subject. to considerable seasonal fluctuations specially is this the case. 
with the poorer sections of the agricultural classes, whose -consump- 
tion goes up after harvests and in weeks of good employment, but 
comes down during the Jean months when his food stock is almost 
exhausted and little or no employment is available. That being the 
case, if the enquiry had been confined to asking for the actual 
consumption of the householder during the last month or week, if is 
very likely that the crops which had been just gathered at -the time 
of the enquiry, would have figured largely in the consumption to the 
neglect of crops which had been gathered earlier or which was likely 
to be Harvested later. -Further, the comparison of the estimates of 
consumption of foodgrains with the estimates of their production for 
a single year (as has been done in the Report) has the defect that any 
disequilibrium between the two affects the quantity of the carry-over 
of the stocks of foodgrains from year to year; and unless account is 
taken of the latter, a proper balance between production and con- 
sumption cannot be struck. But even apart from the, carry-over : 
stock which serves as a cushion to absorb some of the shock of under- 
production or over-production, ihe figures of consumption of food- 
grains in a single year do not give a clue to the normal habits of 
consumption of the agricultural population, for it is well-known that 
the poorer classes of agriculturists eat more in years of plenty and 
eschew a part of their consumption in years of scarcity. Moreover, 
the NSS [eport in comparing production with consumption has 


made no allowance for seeds, wastage, etc., which must be deducted - 


before we can arrive at the amount which is available for con- 
sumption. Then there is the further difficulty that the NSS figures 
relating to the consumption of foodgrains include all cereals such as,. 
rice, wheat, barley, maize, jowar, bajra, ragi, and also those parts 
of small millets and gram which were eaten as cereals. Some of : 
these grains such as gram, jowar, etc., are eaten by men and cattle 
alike; and in the absence of exact information as to how much is 
used for cattle food and how much for human food, the comparison 
between production and consumption can only be of an approximate 
nature. Lastly, it may be noted that the sampling error has not 
. yet been calculated, and as the report points out: ‘‘ when the errors 
of sampling of some of the important economic factors become avail. 
able, these results would supply a powerful tool to judge the 
significance of comparisons based on the NSS estimates.” 

We may now turn to the statistics of production and consumption 
of cereals in Bihar. The following table shows separately the 
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production of cereals which includes rice, wheat, maize, barley, ragi, 
bajra, jowar and small millets as also that of gram in Bihar during 
the period 1945-46 to 1951-52 :— 


Production (in thousand tons) 


Cereals Gram 
1945-46 5,139 831 
1946-47 5 459 919 
1947-48 6,550 l 317 
1948-49 4,858 328 
1949.60 : 4,899 296 
1950-51 9,451 156 © 
1951-59 3,670 914 


If we leave aside the production during the last two years which 
were marked by crop failure on a large scale in Bihar, the average 
annual production of cereals and gram in Bihar during the quin- 
quennium ending 1949.50 was 5,180 and 810 thousand tons (or 
141,011 and 8,444 thousand mds.) respectively. Out of this, the 
amount available for consumption would not exceed 123,885 thousand 
maunds excluding gram and 130,778 thousand maunds including 
gram, after deduction for seeds, wastage, etc. at the conventional 
rate of 124 per cent. of production. The average annual net imports 
of foodgrains into Bihar from outside during the same quinquennium 
was 168.8 thousand tons (or 4,581 thousand maunds) including gram 
and 4,355 thousand maunds excluding gram. Thus the average 


amount of cereals including imports, available for consumption in , 


Bibar during the quinquennium ending 1949-50, was 135,854 thousand 
toaunds including gram and 127,740 thousand maunds excluding 
gram ; and this gives à per capita consumption of 6.08 chataks per 
day including gram and 5.74 chataks per day excluding gram, taking 
the mid-period population of Bihar as 39,019 thousand persons on 
Ist January, 1948. If we take only the annual home production during 
the quinquennium, after making allowance for seeds, wastage. etc., at 
the conventional rate, then it gives a daily per capita availability of 
5.88 chataks of cereals including gram and 5.55 chataks excluding 
gram. i 


Turning now to the statistics of consumption, we find that 
very little material is available in Bihar except the consumption 
of the working classes at the important indusirial centres of this 
State. Even in collecting information on consumer expenditure for 
the industrial classes, different principles were followed at different 
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enquiries. Thus the budgets collected from workers by the Bibar 
Labour Enquiry Committee in 1988 excluded all workers with monthly 
incomes exceeding Rs. 50, but both family and single men were 
included. The enquiry of 1944-45 however, did not lay down a limit 
of income but excluded only the supervisory and managerial staff, 
while all singlemen’s budgets were excluded. A recent working 
class family budget enquiry was undertaken by the Commissioner of 
Labour at Patna, Ranchi and Muzaffarpur; but unfortunately, the 
quantities of foodgrains consumed by workers were not analysed and 
only the distribution of expenditure was considered. Again, a very 
useful family budget survey of rural workers was undertaken in 
1950 in connection with the Agricultural Labour Enquiry in eighty 
randomly selected villages of Bihar ; but unfortunately although three 
years have elapsed, the report of the enquiry has not yet been 
published, and only the results of a pilot survey in one village of the 
Patna district has been published. An enquiry into the family 
budgets of middle class employees of the Central Government working 
in Bihar and Orissa and drawing up to Rs. 500 per month, was held 
in 1945-46. Apart from the survey undertaken by the NSS, a few 
other stray enquiries had been held in Bihar at different periods and 
the available information on the subject is summarised below :— 


Year No, of families enquired into Per capita 
or budgets collected consumption 
E per day. 
(A) ICAR Enquiry in six villages of Patna district 
1935 48 ruralfamilies — ... .. Cereals (rice, atta, maize and 12.72 chatake 
marua) 


(B) Family Budget Enquiry in the Jharia Coalfields 
1985 500 families vus .». Cereals (rice and wheat) 10.0 


(C) Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee 


1988 1040 budgets Jamshedpur) ... Cereals (rice and wheat) 7.58 


Other cereals (Barley, gram, 0.05 ij 
paddy and rice powder? 


1988 445 budgets (J amalpur) .. Cereals (rice and wheat) 8.27 iy 
1988 254 budgets (Rohtas) ^  .. Cereals (rice and wheat) 9.20 ET 
Other cereals (gram and barley 0,05 i 

satto) 
1998 1080 budgets (Sharia) . Cereals (rics aud wheat) 9.21 PA 


(D) Labour Bureau Govt. of India Enguiry 


1945 691 families (Jamshedpur) ... Cereals (rice, wheat, wheat flour, 6.19 " 
: maize, other cereals) 
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Year. 


1944. 


1911 45 


1945 


1945-46 


1946 


1946 


1916 


1946 


1946 


1946 


1946 


1946 


1944-48 


1949 


1949-50 


It should be noted that the enquiries conducted by the Supply i | 
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- No, of families enquired into i Per capita 
or budgets collected. corsumption 
per day. 
578 families (Monghyr-Jamal- Cereals rice, wheat, wheat 8.31 chataks 
pur) - . flour, maize, barley, other 
cereals) 


931 families (Dehri-on-Sone) ... Cereals (rice, wheat, wheat 8.17 ij 
flour, barley) 


Other cereals l 0.55 i 
999 families (Jharia)... .. Cereals (rice, wheat and wheat 8.49 a 
* flour) . 
Other cereals 0.13 


(E) Economic Adviser’ s Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Middle Class 
Employees in Bihar and Orissa 


85 families (Bibar & Orissa) ... Cereals (rice, wheat, wheat 65.74 2 - 
products, other cercals) 


(F) Family Budget Enquiries conducted by Supply and Price Control 
Department, Bihar. 


963 fumilies (Gaya) ... .. Cereals frica, wheat ata, maize. 7.18 T 
barley) l 

Not known (Chapra)... .. Cereals (rice, wheat ata, maize, 7.00 » 

E^ barley) i 

N. K. (Darbhanga ... .. Cereals (rice, wheat ata, maize, 7.13 " 
barley) 

399 femilies (Hajipur) .. Cereals (rica, wheat ata, maize, 6.58 ,, 
barley) | 

N. K. (Chatra) is .. Cereals (rice, wheat ata, maize, 4,75 i 

. barley and marua) 
N. K. (Hunterganj) ... .. Cereals (rice, wheat ata, maize, 5 01 * 


barley and marua) 
386 families (Chaibassa Dist.)... Cereals (rice, wheat ata; maize, 642 
barley, marua, kodo) 


835 (Kolhan area)... .* Cereals (rice, wheat ata, maize, 6.14 T 
barley, marua, kodo) : 


- (G) ICMR Enquiry 


- 


25 families (Bihar State) . vw Cereals (foodgrains) 7.97 to 7.87 ,, 


(H) Agricultural Labour Enquiry 


22 agricultural families (Dor- Cereals (rice, sattu, wheat, 7.75 chataks 
wan, Patna District) , T5» maize, gram) 


d) NSS Enquiry j 
919 rural households (Bihar Cereals (rice, wheat, barley, 9-11 »i 
State) maize, jowar, bajra. ragi, 
gram, small millets) 


and Price Control Department related to the poorer sections of the 
urban and rural families and the consumption per head shown above : 
has been calculated on the population aged two years and above. 


Except in the case of industrial workers at Jamshedpur, Monghyr- 
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Jamalpur, Dehri-on-Sone and Jharia and the rural families covered by. 
the NSS, it cannot be said that the consumption shown above has any 
claim to be considered as representative even of that particular class of 
people to which it relates for Bihar as a whole, much Jess as represen- 
tative of the consumption of all classes in Bihar, In 1946 Prof. G. 
N. Sinha conducted a sample food survey in 1520 villages of Bihar and 
although one of the objects of the survey was to find ont the actual 
annual consumption of food in Bihar, the object was not attained 
inasmuch as most of the investigators instead of returning the actual 
consumption, gave what they considerd to be the standard consump- 
tion *' if full meals were available all the year round.” This standard 
consumption per adult uait per day is taken by Prof. Sinha to be 20 
chataks of unprepared grains, which is equivalent to 13.4 chataks 
of edible stuif after husking and grinding, composed of cereals, gram, 
pulses, mahua and sweet potatoes, This gives a per capita consump- 
tion of 11.12 chataks per day which, however, besides cereals, includes 
pulses and the cereal equivalent of mahua and sweet potatoes. 

The figures which I have given above show that the consumption 
of cereals by the industrial working classes in 1945-46 was in the 
neighbourhood of 8.5 chataks per head per day except, curiously 
enough, for the Jamshedpur workers whose consumption was found 
to be substantially less at both the 1938 and 1945 enquiries. AS for 
the enquiries conducted by the Supply and Prive Control Department 
in 1946, the-per capita consumption approximated to 7 chataks par 
day for Bihar proper and about 5.5 chataks per day for Chotanagpur. 
In fact, it is actually less, as it has been worked out per head of the 
population aged two years and above." It includes both urban' and 
rural families ; but it cannot be taken as representative as the enquiry 
covered only the poorer classes. It can at best be said to represent 
the lower limit of the consumption scale. The Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry at Dorwan in Patna District, which is largely concerned 
with agricultural labourers, gives a result (7.75 chataks) which taliies 
roughly with the results of the ICMR enquiry for the rural areas of 
Bihar. The results of the Economic Adviser’s enquiry for the 
middle class employees which gives a figure of 5.74 chataks, appears 
to be an under-estimate, for none of the urban middle class enquiries 
held in Bengal, gives a result of less than 6.3 chataks. The NSS 
result for the rural area of Bihar, which is 9.1L chataks per capita, 
is about midway between the NSS result for West Bengal which 
is 8.4 chataks, and the NSS result for U.P. which is 10.2 chataks. 
The NSS results for West Bengal and U.P. are said to have agreed 
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fairly well with the results of other independent enquiries which 
had been previously held in these States. As such, the results of 
“the NSS enquiry in Bihar may not be far out; but even assuming 
that ib somewhat over-estimnates the consumption, we shall be on 
very safe grounds in assuming that the daily per capita consumption 
of cereals by the rural population of Bihar is not less than 7.97 
chataks, as given by the ICMR enquiry. It may be noted here 
that the Famine Enquiry Commission concluded that the per capita 
consumption of cereals in Bengal, taking urban and rural areas 
. together, was between 7.3 and 8.9 chataks per head per day; while 
according to the NSS results, the consumption of cereals in Bihar 
would work out at 8.96 chataks. per head per day taking urban and 
rural areas together. I have, therefore, compared, the figures of 


- our production of cereals with the figures of their consumption, firstly, 


assuming that NSS results are correct, and secondly, assuming that 
ICMR results are correct. In estimating consumption in the urban 
areas, I have, following the NSS report, assumed the per capita ` 
consumption of urban areas to be 76 per cent of that for rural areas. 
Assuming, according to NSS, a par capita consumption of 9.11 
chataks for the rural area and 6.92 chataks (i.e. 76 per dent eal 
consumption) for the urban area, and a rural population Para 
"thousand and urban population of 2,675 thousand persons on 31st 
December, 1949, in Bihar, the consumption of cereals for the total 
* population of Bihar works out at 7,469 thousand tons. The actual 
| production of cereals in 1949-50 was 5,195 thousand tons including 
eram and 4,899 thousand tons excluding gram. Out of this, the 
. amount available for consumption after deducting 124 per cent for 
seeds wastage, etc, was 4,545 thousand tons including gram and 4,286 
thousand tons excluding gram. The net imports of foodgrains during 
1949-50 was 110 thousand tons of cereals and 8 thousand tons of 
gram according to the Bullétin on Food Statisties for January, 1952, 
and the Accounts relating to the Inland (Rail and River-borne) Trade 
of India. Deducting the net imports from the- estimated consumption, 
we find ‘that as against an estimated consumption in 1949 50 of 7,851 
thousand tons from home production, our estimated figures of home 
production of cereals and gram after deduction for seeds, wastage, 
etc., amounted to only 4,545 thousand tons. Thus our estimates of 
production of cereals and gram are found to fal! short of our estimated .. 
consimption (ess net imports) by as much as 88 per cent. It may 
be'noted here that we have taken the entire production of gram, 
jowar, etc. on the production side although only a part of these 
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grains which is used as human food, bas been taken account of on. 
the consumption side. No account has,. on the other hand, been 
taken on the production side of ‘the small quantity of summer rice 
produced in Bihar, which is estimated to have anounted to ten 
thousand tons in 1946-47. l l 

I shall now proceed to make another estimate of the difference 
between the figures of the estimated home consumption of foodgrains 
(cereals and gram) and home production of the same, on the basis 
of the smaller pər capita consumption as shown by the investigations 
of ICMR (1944-48). Here I shall not use the figures of one year 
only (viz., 1949-50) as I have done above, but-I shall take, on the 
production side, the average figures of the quinquennium ending 
1949-50,. as, on the consumption side, the estimates have been based 
on the enquiries spread over the period 1944-48. Thus taking the 
daily rural consumption of foodgrains at 7.87 chataks per head (the 
lower ICMR estimate) for the rural ‘area and 5.60 chataks (76 per 
cent of rural consumption) for the urban area, and an estimated 
rural population of 86,567 thousand and an urban population of 
2,452 thousand persons in the middle of the quinquenniun (i.e. on 
Ish E735, 4949), we get a total consumption for Bihar of 5,984 thousand 
tons is and gram. Deducting the average annual net imports of 
foodgrainstrom outside Bihar during the same quinquennium, we get 
5,934 minus 168, or 5,765 thousand as consumption from home 
sources. Against this home consumption, our average estimated 
gross home production of cereals and gram during the quinquennium | 
was 5,490 thousand tons, or a net home production of 4,804 thousand 
tons after deducting 124 per cent for seeds, wastage, ete. Thus our 
production figures are deficient as compared with consumption figures 
(excluding net imports) by 17 per cent. If instead of taking the 
figures of net import (168 thousand tons) as given by Supply and 
Price Control Department, we take the average figure of net imports 
as given in the Accounts relating to the Internal (Rail and River-borne) 
Trade of India (138 thousand tons) ; the deficiency of the production 
figures remains practically the same as before, viz., 17 per cent. 
We thus reach the conclusion that the production of cereals and gram 
- in Bihar was under-estimated in the official estimates for the quin- 
quennium ending 1949-50 to anything between 17 and 38 per cent. 
1t may be argued that the NSS figures of consumption are as 
likely to be over-estimates as the official figures of production ave 
under-estimates. The NSS itself collected figures of agricultural 


production from sample households, and it found that the estimate 
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of the total production of foodgrains,. ‘including gram, in West _ 
Bengal based on the information collected at the Survey, was 40 per 
cent less than the official estimate of production of the same crops. 
Again, the all-India estimate of production of foodgrains including 
gram, (without deduction for seeds, etc.), based on information 
collected at the Survey, was found to be 25 per cent less than the © 
" estimated consumption of foodgrains including gram, also based on 
the information collected at-the Survey, which is palpably absurd. 
Thus the NSS report concludes that ‘‘ NSS estimates of consumption 
are probably of the right order, but the NSS estimates of production 
based on enquiries from householders are serious under-estimates."' 
Tt may be admitted that the NSS figures of consumption may not 
be strictly correct, specially when the information collected at the’ 
Survey is used for estimating the total consumption of foodgrains 
in a single State such as Bihar, for the samples selected in a State 
may be too few to give reliable results for the State. I have, 
however, compared the NSS figures of consumption with other data 
independently collected; and even admitting that the NSS figures 
of consumption of foodgrains in the rural areas of Bihar have been 
somewhat over-estimated, we can hardly escape the conclusion that 
our official estimates of foodgrains are under-estimates. - Since the 
NSS report does not give for Bihar the consumption per head of 
the population of each of the different kinds of cereals, it is not 
possible to examine the extent to which the official figures of 
production of the important cereals such as rice or wheat, are. 
under-estimated. This would have been useful for finding out if ths 
under-estimation is less in the case of rice and wheat, the estimated 
production of which is based on crop cutting experiments, than in 
the case of maize and barley, the estimated outtürn of which is based 
on eye-estimates. . 
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NICHOLAS VASSILEVICH GOGOL— 
A SHORT STUDY 


SURESH CHANDRA SENGUPTA, M.Sc , 
Lecturer in Russian Language and Literature, University of Allahabad 


A century has rolled by since the passing away of Nicholas 
Vassilevich Gogol—-one of the twin founders of modern Russian 
prose. He appeared and worked in an epoch when the autocratic 
rule of Czars, the feudal rites, and the serf system were driving 
Russia to the verge of ruin. He wielded his mighty pen for the 
abolition of the evils that were eating into the vitals of tbe nation, 
and in the encircling gloom of that epoch his writings were a source 
of light and inspiration to the people. 


‘Gogol was born on the 20th of March, 1809, in the locality of 
Sorochnits in the district Mirgorod of the province of Poltava. His 
father Vassily Afansovich Gogol inherited a modest Ukranian estate 
with 80 serfs. He had seen civil as wel] as military service and 
after retirement settled in his ancestral estate Vassilevka—a small 
picturesque village. He was an ardent lover of the stage. He 
composed Russian songs and wrote Ukranian comedies. Gogol’s 
mother came of a respectable family. of the court. She had not 
much education and she was not at all practical. But she had a 
very simple nature and she was of an extremely religious tempera- 
ment. She adored her son Nikolai and after the death of her husband 
looked after his education. 


The Gogols lived in a modest mansion with a beautiful garden 
and a tank, They had many servants: and their house was always 
full of people. They had an excellent equipage with horses which 
was frequently requisitioned for their journey to the palatial mansions 
of their rich relations and neighbours—the  'Proshchinkis. The 
Troshchinkis were a very cultured family. They had a big library, 
a picture gallery with many beautiful pictures by great painters, and 
a collection of rare objects. They had their family stage too where 
thé comedies of the senior Gogol were staged, the old man himself 
taking part in the playsasan actor. The Troshchinkis were widely 
renowned as a hospitable clan and had often staying with them as 
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their guests, writers and artists of repute. Gogol would always 
accompany his parents to the Troshchinkis and it is possible that the 
- cultural associations did much to mould the tastes and interests of 
the future author of ‘‘ the Inspector-General'' and '' Dead Souls "' 

In 1819 Gogol entered the State Gymnasium of higher Sciences 
in the town of Nezhin in Poltava. He was not happy there. The 
cold and strange atmosphere of the institute, the unsympathetic 
attitude of the teachers, and of the Director who was more & police- 
man than a teacher lefta very bad impression on his nerves. He 
wrote about it to his parents. He neglected his routine studies and 
read a lot of the Decembrist literature and Pushkin's political writings 
which were hand-written, and circulated in secret. | | 

[The Decembrist conspiracy of 1826 was the-outcome of the 
awakening of consciousness of freedom and progress, on the -successful 
termination of the Napoleonic War of 1812 in which the Russian 
people staked everything and shed their lives’ blood only-to find 
themselves after the achievement of victory over Napoleon, still 
under the greater tyranny of their autocratic Czardom. The flowers 
of the intelligentia class—narmely the poorer members of the court, 
young military officers who marched with the victorious army to 
Paris, and some members of the rather impoverished landed gentry, 
stirred up a rebellion and tried to seize power by violence, but the 
movement was ruthlessly suppressed in 1826. During Gogol’s school. 
days this movement was in full bloom, and it caught the imagination 
of the youthful intellects of the country. Gogol was one of the 
intellectuals, but unlike the predecessor Gribodoev (1795- pe) he did 
not play any active role in the movement. ] 

Gogol took much interest in painting and played many comical 
roles with great success on the stage of the institution. He had a 
good deal of talent in this direction, and once he ips to Zhukoveky 

** You yourself know that I was not a bad actor.’ 

old did not make many friends'in the institution. He shunned 
companions and. gave himself up to brooding and day-dre&miing. He 
became an enigma.to his fellow-students. m 

Now what was the lad dreaming ?- Once he wrote to his mother 
revealing the very depths of his youthful soul. ‘‘ I have felt more 
grief and need than you imagine-... -Itis doubtful if anybody has 
to put up with so much injustice, ingratitude, foolish pretensions 
and suspicion . . . you call me a dreamer .. . Nay, I know people too 


much to become a visionary. The lessons I received from them will 
forever remain indelible i in my memory.'' 
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Thus already in the schooldays Gogol felt in the depth of his 
heart the conflict of the ideal happiness born of vision with the 
. degrading meanness sprung from reality—as subsequently depicted by 
the. author in his remarkable character-sketches in ‘ The Inspector- 
General’ ‘ Dead Souls’ etc. And it was really in the attempt to 
resolve this conflict that Gogol found his true vocation. All through- 
out he had this before him as the aim of his life, but as to the proper 
means‘ of realising it he had the vaguest idea. | 

Neither the stage, nor literature was in the conscious focus of the 
future author and his first impulse was to enter the state service, 
and he wrote to his mother—'' Whether id or asleep Petersburg 
is alluring me and with it the state service." He thought that he 
would be in a position to do the greatest. service to humanity by 
joining the department of justice. 

In 1828, after leaving the Gymnasium Gogol went to Petersburg 
with high’ hopes. He was soon disillusioned ; the extent of his 
chagrin may be best imagined from the letter which he sent to his 
mother—'' There 1s no life here among the people; everybody speaks 
only of his service and of narrow self-interests and all are oblivious 
of the humane affairs of the world... People are being crushed 
under the weight of endless labour—among which their frustrated 
lives are Jost for evef.” 

Gogol himself was in dire need of money in this strange metro- 
polis and he tried to earn some. The letters of recommendations to 
important persons in the city proved futile. His attempt to become 
an actor in the Alexandrinsky theatre met with no success. His first 
booklet, an idyllic poem, ‘ Hans Kieuxelgarten ° was published at this 
time (May, 1829). In it he attempted to describe the life in a small 
German village. His idyll was essentially bookish and artificial and it 
met with adverse criticism in the local journals. In a fit of despair he 
collected all the copies and burnt them.’ He now received some money 
from his mother and visited Germany for a short time. He soon 
returned to Petersburg and became a clerk in the secretariat. About 
this service he wrote to his mother, '' I receive only a trifling amount 
_ as my salary... my whole duty consists in copying or translating 
certain documents." He had to write in magazines. and Journals 
to supplement his income. The March, 1830 issue of the magazine 
‘Patronymic’ contained his story “The Eve of Ivan Kupal.” He 
was very critical of its reception, noting the reception meted out to 
Pushkin’s artistic creation ‘Ruslan and Ludmilla’ which was pub- 
lished earlier. He wrote in a sardonic spirit in the introduction of 
his book, ''Evenings on a firm near Dikanka’ —“It is not for us 
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of the remote farmstead to show our noses in fashionable society. 
Good gracious, no." But his story was favourably received. Next 
month he became a headclerk in his department and started to 
attend lectures in the ‘Academy of Painting’. He was already 
thoroughly disgusted with his service. He realised his initial blunder 
as to the choice of his vocation. But his service brought him a lot 
of experience about the official characters and he later drew on his 
impressions to describe them so effectively in bis stories such as 
‘The Diary of à Madman'', ‘“The Greatcoat’’ etc. and in his famous 
works ‘‘The Inspector-General’’ and ‘‘Dead Souls’’. 
FGogol now became a teacher of history in the ‘Patriotic Insti- 
tute’ of Petersburg, but he continued his literary activities. His 
writings in Petersburg journals drew the attention of the cultured 
circle of the city and he made some acquaintances. He now met 
Pusbkin for the first time at an evening party in the house of P.A. 
Pletner—a professor and friend of the poet. Soon after this meeting 
he came to live near Pushkin’s residence as a family tutor. His 
acquaintance with the poet was renewed and Pushkin Zhukovsky and 
Gogol met every evening. All three were deeply interested in the 
Russian people. They started collecting popular songs, legends and 
traditions. Gogol’s celebrated book ‘‘Evenings on a firm near 
Dikanka’’ which was just then published (1830-31) contained a large 
number of such legends and anecdotes. It was a great success. 
` Pushkin wrote about it ...... " "I have just now finished ‘Evenings 
on a firm near Dikanka’. It has taken—me by surprise. Here 
is pure and permanent joy......sincere and unconstrained, without 
affectation, without pedantism...... all these are so unusual in our 
literature. 7 . 
The Second volume of the ‘‘Evenings’’ appeared in March, 1832 
and caught the imagination of the Public. Gogol now went to 
Moscow and met many cultured people there. Next he went to 
his native village and started collecting Ukranian songs, legends 
and anecdotes. For a tinie he thought of settling down at Kiev 
and writing a comprehensive history of Ukriania and Southern 
Russia. But finally he came back to Petersburg in July, 1834, 
accepted the chair of General History in the Petersburg University. 
He delivered a series of lectures on the middle ages ; but as professor 
he was not very successful. After one year and half he resigned 
his professorship and gave himself up to literary pursuits. His 
brilliant stories, such as ''St. Petersburg Tales” ‘The , Portrait'', 
“Mirgorod”, “Bii”, ''Old-World Gentlefolks’’, etc., were published 
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in a short time. The historical story of '"Taras Bulba’’ based on 
Ukrainian songs and legends, depicting the Kazhaks assembled in 
their fight for freedom at Zhaporezh and describing in. minute details 
their peculiar institutions, manners and customs was now published 
(1835). The story brought him much fame. 

Next summer Gogol visited his native place from where he 
made a short trip to Kiev and Crimea. He had finished by this 
time “The Inspector-General'' and started “Dead Souls". . 

In June, 1836, Gogol went abroad with a resolve to stay there 
foralong time. After visiting Germany, Switzerland and France 
he settled in Rome. Here he received in death news of Pushkin. 


The news stunned him and he wrote......‘‘... ..My debt to Pusbkin is 
the greatest of all...I did not write anything without his advice 
ee -Not a single line did I write without imagining himself before 


me. What would he say, what would he note, what would receive 
his indesiructible and eternal approval—this aud this alone took my 
attention and inspired me with strength......The great man is no 
more." He came to Moscow in 1840, to arrange the publication of 
his book, made acquaintance with Termentov. and after staying a 
few weeks returned to Rome. He came back again in October in 
1841, and stayed in Moscow for a few months. The Volume I of 
"Dead Souls' was published in May, 1842. Gogol now left Russia 
and travelled continuously from place to place. His health was 
shattered. His nervous, aesthetic-religious temperament was gradu- 
ally giving way to unsettledness of mind. It was the precursor to 
a religious mania and insanity. He had visions of an ‘Angry Christ’. 
He became more and more subject to fits of hallucination. 

The root cause of all the malady lay in his inability to arrive 
at the only logical conclusion possible as regards the orientation of 
his mind so far as the idea of welfare of his country was concerned. 
He was the most powerful critic of the epoch of Nicholas I, the 
autocratic Czar who upheld the feudal social order, and the serf- 
system which lay at the root of so much suffering of the Russian 
people. It was very strange that it did not occur to Gogol that the 
real remedy lay in the liquidation of the autocratic system. He 
was a national genius but his extreme Slavophilism clouded his judg- 
ment and stood on the way to a broad international outlook which 
was possessed by some of his great contemporaries. He could not 
discern the objective links between his own writing and the progres- 
sive political movement of his time. He could not understand the 
revolutionary fervour of -his epoch. He fell a victim to his hated 
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foe—the feudal reaction: Himself of deeply religious temperament 
the attitude of the Church subservient to secular powers added much 
to his confusion. His powerful denunciations of the horrors of feudal 
Russia had made him the mouth-piece of the people and popular 
wrath, but he never played up to the role he was expected to play. 
He never pointed out the way to the real solution of the problem. 
He never attempted to portray or call for revolutionary struggle. 
He deserted the people halfway. His great realistic comedy ‘‘The 
Inspector-General'' bears witness to this inconsistency of his convic- 
tions, for he thought it enough to leave the punishment of the corrupt 
officials to the real Inspector-General. In the face of his accumu- 
lated experiences this child-like naivety is appalling. His mind could 
not reach beyond this pious hope. His orthodox and extremely 
conservative instincts lashed round and round in the old vicious 
groove of governmental machinery and could not find any way out. 
He floundered more and more in the mental morass. His mental 
tribulations increased and his lucid intervals became rarer. In utter 
confusion while under the influence of Religious Reactionism he 
wrote a booklet (1846) defending the autocracy and the existing 
social order. This evoked the famous, letter of sharp protest from 
the great social democrat Belinisky in which was laid bare the hitter 


anguish and despair of a mortally stricken soul. Gogol’s reply in 


self-defence sounded like the half-apologetic lispings of a petulant 
child that could not realise the enormity of its offence. g 

In 1848, Gogol made a journey to Palestine. He had found 
the struggle too much for him, and had completely broken down 
under the weight of his sad revelations. The man who had so 
recolutely exposed the fathomless evils and corruptions of the society 
had to go on a pilgrimage to Palestine. What a cruel irony of fate. 
Moral collapse could hardly go further. The cup of life which was 
to him—in the Russia of his time—a bitter soul-withering potion. 
had its inevitable effects on his high-strung nerves.  Palestime did 
him no cure. His mental conditions became worse and he again 
went abroad to Switzerland and Italy. But his violent fits increased. 


He had already twice in his fits burnt some chapters of his manus- 


cript of the second volume of ‘‘ Dead Souls". He rewrote them 
little by little m his lucid intervals. He was now living in Moscow 
(1850-51). He bad a violent fit on the 12th of February, 1852 when 
he burnt the manuscript for the third and last time. He passed 
away on the 21st of February, 1852. 

Hearing of the death of Gogol, Turganeve wrote—''A great 
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calamity has befallen us...... Gogol is dead in Moscow. Thera is no 
Russian soul which is. not grieving at this moment. He was more 
than a, writer. One needs be. a Russian to understand what we 


3} 


have lost......... 


* GocoL’s WORKS 


The artisti¢. creation of Gogol at first drew inspiration and nou- 
rishment from the Ukrainian soil. In the eighteen-twenties Ukrainia 
and her folklore became the slogan of romantic revivalism and en- 
joyed great popularity in literature. Gogol had: drunk deep at the 
fountain of Ukrainian legends, songs, anecdotes anl history. He 
thoroughly knew the country, the people, their manners and customs, 
and their hopes and aspirations. He was ‘one of them.: All these 
were reflected as in a mirror in his writings and were to be found 
chiefly in his books, ‘ Evenings on a farm near Dikanka’ ' Mirgorod’ 
and ‘Taras Balba.’ In the book * Evenings on a farm near Dikanka’ 
the reader is introduced to a veritable world of folk art and folk 
custom. The fuliblooded gay life of the plain folk-is unfolded in 
its true realism and romanticism. The tone and speech that live on 
the lips of the people are introducsd masterfully and magnificently 
often turning the prose into true poetry. In the tales of ‘ Mirgorod’ 
are portrayed the landowners before the abolition of the serf system, 
and the common Russian people in all their pettiness and vulgarity, 
while ‘Taras Bulba' depicts those traits of Russian character that 
make them intrepid and persevering against all oppression and 
‘tyranny and embodies these traits with exceptional effects in the epic 
figure of ‘Taras Bulba’ for whom there existed no power neither fire 
nor torture strong enough to bend his iron will. 

Gogol next took up the delineation of isolated. traits in the 

character of petty officials of Petersburg. In his ‘St. Petersburg 
tales’ and others such as, ‘The Diary of a madman,’ The Great 
coat’, etc., he depicted some special aspects of the life of poor Peters- 
burg officials. He stresses upon the contradictions between the 
upper and the lower stratum of society and introduced a whole gallery 
of poor intellectuals, ‘ government officials’ petty artisans, ete., doomed 
to ruin by an unjust social order. His ‘Great coat’ is a social 
tragedy sprung out of real conditions. In his story ‘The Portrait’ 
he depicts the degradation of an artist. who depraved by a lust of 
gold turned his work into marketable goods. All these tales are very 
touching and evoke the sympathy of the reader, but after all the 
theme is confined within a narrow compass of isolated individualities, 
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The case entirely changes in his later works, ‘ The Inspector- 
General’ and ‘ Dead souls.” Here the theme is wide and the picture 
is drawn on a broad canvass. In a wide sweep of his brush Gogol 
now depicts not individualities, but the entire Russian society—the 
whole of Russia herself. The attention of the author is focussed 
neither on the isolated beauty spots of Ukrainia, nor on pitiful life 
of some poor official of Petersburg, but on the whole of Russia. - The 
theatre of activity of the people described in the * Inspector-General ' 
may be any provincial town, and the ‘places visited by Chichikov 
the chief hero of ‘Dead souls’ may ba any locality in the entire 
country. These are truly typical for the whole of Russia. 


s OTHE INSPECTOR-GENERAL'' 


Gogol was thinking a long-time about writing a comedy. In 
1833 simultaneously with ‘ Taras Bulba’ he started writing ‘ Vladimir 
of the Third rank’—a comedy characterising the highest Czarist 
officials. But it suddenly came to his mind that the censor would 
not pass his manuscript. ‘‘ What if the play was not staged at all? 
** The drama lives on the stage ; otherwise it is but a soul without 
a body," thought Gogol and on the verge of despair wrote—'' lt is 
now only left to me to invent the most harmless plot that would not 
even offend a patrol or policeman.” But what is comedy that has 
neither truth nor anger? In this gloomy mood he wroté ‘‘ The 
marriage ''—a comedy about a merchant's daughter ‘pestered ‘by 
suitors from different walks of life. -In it he criticised the marriage 
of convenience so very harshly and so vividly exposed the selfishness 
and vulgarity of the suitors, some of whom were merchants and 
officials that a storm of indignant protests was raised in the reactionary 
press. Gogol was very much annoyel. He was now searching for 
a more suitable subject aud turned to Pushkin for suggestions. ` The 
poet narrated to him an- incident in his life—how in Nizhny-Novo- 
gorod he was taken by the Governor to be an Inspector-General 
incognito with very wide powers and he now requested Gogol to take 
up the theme Gogol agreed and produced a comedy which: was a 
new departure in literature—as this masterpiece of work did not 
revolve about the conventional love intrigue as was the practice up-to 
his time. ‘“‘It is high time to give up this eternal intrigue’’ declared 
Gogol and urged the playwrights to seek ideas and inspirations in 
the broad reality of lives’ university. He wrote to Pushkin—“ In the 
Inspector-General ’’ I wanted to portray in one lump all that was bad 
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in Russia as I knew it so that everybody might have a laugh over it 
once for all." +- 

The ''Inspector-General" was complete on December 4, 1835. 
The permission for staging it was obtained from the Czar Nicholas I 
who at first could rot make out the real import of the book. Gogol 
himself coached the actors and the play was first staged on the 
Alexandrinsky Theatre on April 19, 1836. The Czar with his followers 
was there; all the elite of Petersburg was there. The play was 
greeted with outbursts of: laughter and handclaps. The Czar was 
reported to have said, '' Everybody enjoyed the play and myself the 
most of all." The reactionaries were sullen. They declared the play 
as an indecent caricature of the administration of the whole of Russia. 
Gogol himself was not pleased when he found that-the public did 
not grasp the real purpose of the play. He wrote ‘‘‘ the Inspector- 
General’ has been staged but I feel much confusion and indefinable 
sensations in my soul.’’...... Nobody knows my suffering... Everybody 
is against me...... The officials grumble that to me nothing is sacred 
it I could hold them to so much ridicule...The police is against me 
€ I wonder what would have happened had I described Petersburg 
officiais whom I know better instead of those from a faraway pro- 
vincial town.” 

The subject of the play in a nutshell is the following: ` 

The unpleasant rumour about the arrival of en Inspector-General 
incognito in a provincial town created much excitement and alarm 
among the officials, and the incidental arrival of one Khlestakov with 
his servant at the local inn was interpreted as the arrival of that 
dreaded personage. As a result of this misapprehension a series of 
comical events developed, one after another. The Mayor of the 
town with some officials went to pay homage to the supposed 
Inspector-General, who was very hard up at that time and was 
being threatened with expulsion by the irate innkeeper. Khlestakov | 
was shrewd enough to guess the cause of the obsequious visit of the 
Mayor and thoroughly exploited the situation. His debts in the inn 
were paid off by the Mayor as the most honoured guest He was 
waited on with awe and trepidation. All trembled before him The 
officials and big merchants of the locality paid bim visits and tried 
to obtain -favour and patronage. He fleeced each of them in turn 
by accepting money as a loan on the plea of a temporary shortage 
of funds. The bogus Inspecior-General was entertained and taken 
round all the important institutions of the place. He started wooing - 
. the daughter of the Mayor and that official felt much gratified by 
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— the atiention of so great à man to his daughter. When Khlestakov 
feli than the denouemen was near he disappeared. Shortly afterwards 
a policeman announced the arrival of the true Inspector-General and 
the corrupt officials became petrified and speechless with terror. 

All the characters have been conceived -with the true instinct 
of a genius and drawn with the masterhand of an artist. .They are 
‘not pale pictures, but they step out lively in all naturalness on the 
arena. They are vigorously real and typical of the whole of Russia 
of that feudal age. The author himself speaks of the chance imposter 
Khlestakov—'''This empty and mean character concentrates in itself 
many of those qualities which are not the monopoly of low characters 
e. cse Bverybody even for a few minutes has acted or acts as 
Khlestakov. The smart officer of the guard, the blooming state 
. Official, and even our brothers the sinful writers at times became 
Khlestakovs. In a word it is very rare to find one who has not even 
once played the role of Khlestakov. 


DEAD SOULS 


~ 


After the ‘‘Inspector-general’’ Gogol turned his atiention to 
the landed gentry and brought into limelight these little known 
people living far away from the highway and big towns burying 
themselves into the very depth of their own villages. This was the 
Russia of the landed gentry who though they lived noiselessly busy 
in the work of their land concealed a deeper depravity than was 
found in their counterparts in the west. Gogol tore away the mask 
and held them before the world in their true colour—confirmed 
drunkards and gourmandisers, slaves to power, tyrants without 
feelings for those serfs whose very lifeblood they were sucking with 
the non-chalance and naivety of a child at its dying mother’s breast. 

Gogol was overwhelmed with the colossal nature of the task, 
and thought out the plan as a prose poem in thrée volumes. The 
first was to reveal.ihe worst phases of the existing social order, 
while’ ihe last two volumes were meant to’ describe the successful 
struggle of the Russian people for the attainment of the ideal life. 
He wanted to lead the principal hero of his book—the rascal 
Chichikov—a commonplace, depraved, mean, stupid and low character 
through the purgatory of moral suffering and regeneration to the 
paradise of the ideal future. 

Accordingly in the first volume he introduced the hero travel. 
ling over the whole of Russia on an infamous mission. We meet only 
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commonplace people and hero-monsters in his first volume; but his 
promise to put forward better people in the other volumes bore 
fruit in the second volume, of which only a fragment is available 
wherein there are some virtuous characters, and where the rascal 
Chichikov after his ordeal through a series of bitter experiences 
exclaims, “‘ A different, a different life. It is time to be respectable.’’ 
The third volume was not begun af all. 

The subjectmatter of this book was also suggested by Pushkin. 
The history of literature knows of no other instance to compare with 
this unselfish and generous surrender -of two highly original and 
important literary themes. Pushkin himself created a gallery of 
repulsive landowner types.in his writings but even he was not equal 
to the task which Gogol accomplished so brilliantly—the task of 
depicting the decaying, reactionary feudal Russia. Gogol wrote to 
Pushkin in October, 1835, “I have started writing “Dead Souls'."' 
He read the first few chapters to the poet. Pushkin was deeply 
pleased and requested Gogol to continue his work. There is a story 
that after listening to the first few chapters of “Dead Souls’ Pushkin 
at first burst: into uncontrollable fits of laughter. Then he became 
thoughtful and sad. Gogol had put into the book many bitter truths 
about the life of their contemporaries. 

The first volume of ‘Dead Souls’ was completed by 1840. It was 
mostly wrilten abroad, but then Gogol came to Russia to publish his 
books. He had a period of long worry and suspense while his 
manuscript was being scrutinised by the censor, The story of 
Captain Kopeikin was disallowed on the ground that it was a 
reflection on the Czar and his ministers. 

The appearance of the first volume of ‘Dead Souls’—(1842) was 
hailed as the greatest literary success of Gogol. The hero of this 
section of the book, Chichikov who is really a spiritual brother of 
Khlestakov, set out to travel over the whole of Russia purchasing 
dead souls or serfs in order to make money by mortgaging them. 
In his journey he visited landlords like the erapty dreamer Manilov, 
the stingy rogue Sobakevich, the perfect blockhead Korovochka, the 
insufferable chatterbox Nozdryev, the great miser Plieushkin, who 
had lost all vestige of humanity, and a host of others who also may be 
aptly represented as a gallery of dead souls. 

The whole first volume was a censure on the Russia of that 
epoch, that had sunk into the mire of vice and corruption but not 
hopelessly. There where the eye could penetrate the unclean, foul- 
smelling vapours of vice and corruption—there far away on the distant 
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S rizon the author detected the rushing tide of nationalism. It is 
really sad in the worid of Chichikovs, but there was faith and 
expectations in the future. B 

'Dead Souls' shook the whole of Russia. It was the history of a 
malady written by a master. The almost involuntary shrieks of 
indignation, terror, disgust and shame which escape from’ a mat 
dobased by his past disgraceful life,. when he is suddenly confronted 
with his brutalised face in the. mirror, kept on reverberating 
continuously over the whole of Russia—such was the effect of the 
book. T 

If the first volume was the yuta of so much success, the 
burning of the continuation of the work must be considered as 
. one of the bitter tragedies of literature. It was like the selimmo- 
lation of the genial author who had ventured to stand against the 
powers that were and wielded his, mighty creative energy to save his 
country that was on the brink of disaster owing to the accumulated 
evils of the autocracy , feudalism and serfdom. 

“The merit of the author’? writes the critic revolutionary 
democrat Belinisky, ‘‘lies not only in the fact ‘that he bas 
depicted the life of his country in its austere truth during the autocra- 
tic feudal epoch when the serf system prevailed but has also poured 
on this life his merciless condemnation.’ In the- lyrical digressions 
of his poem Gogol speaks of the tasks and duties before the political 
artists and patriots to whom the fate of the mother-country is above 
all personal honour, ambition and fulfilment of life. There is an 
indissoluble link between such a poet and his country. In this fine 
lytical mood Gogol speaks about the exactness of the words of the 
Russian people, of the limitless ideas of the people whose country 
also is equaily limitless. 

Gogol’s ‘Dead Souls’ is permeated throughout with the spirit of 
the patriotism of Pushkin—with Pushkin’s faith in the people and 
in the glorious future ahead. In his celebrated poem ‘‘The bronze 
horseman’? Pushkin asked—‘‘Where are you galloping you proud 
steed and where will you stop your hoofs?" Gogol -strikes a similar 
note when he compares his country to a ‘troyka’ in motion, and takes 
the traveller from the vile and suffocating world of Nozdryevs, Sobake- 
viches, Chichikovs etc. to the radiant world of the future. The 
‘troyka’ is the traditional Russian vehicle, drawn by a team of three 
horses abreast—the middle one a powerful trotter, and the side ones 
trained to bend their necks away from him, and adding to the element ' 
of beauty, grace and gaity to the system in motion. Gogol’s inspired 
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lines addressed to the ‘troyka’ give us a clue to the mind of the 
Russian genius at work with his national ways and expressions. 
These lines baffle exact translation. However, we quote from the 
translation by Madame Jarintzov which approaches to some extent the 
sense and spirit of the piece. 


~ “Eh, ‘troyka’ ! "Troyka' —the—bird r “Who has invented thee? 
. Thou ‘aut have been born with a quick-thinking people in that land 
which means no joke, but which has Hung itself out, vast and smooth, 
half over the world—Go gount the- milestones till they dance in your 
eyes. It would seem that there is nothing complicated about “thee’— 
“Troyka.’ Just a few strokes ‘of the axe and chisel in the hands of a 
quick peasant—and there thou art. No German leggings about the 
driver—just beard and gloves and the devil knows where he is sitting 
on; but there he leans forward and swings his knout and starts his 
. song, and the steeds are like a hurricane, the spokes in the wheel are 
one smooth circle, and the road gives a shudder and an involuntary 
shout escapes the startled passerby ....., And there she flies—the 
‘troyka’. Already one but sees in the distance something swirling-and 
dust eddying in the air’. 


“Art thou not, Rus’ flying like a lightening-swift ‘troyka’ too? 
The.road is a whirlwind of dust under thee, the bridges tremble and 
all remains behind...... What is this awe-inspiring motion like 
a bolt thrown down from the skies? What unknown power is there 
in these unseen horses? 


“Eh, horses, horses. What horses...... Is there a storm 
hidden .under your manes? Is every little vein of yours throbbing 
with responsiveness?” 


*"Theére comes the song you know —and hardly touching the ground 
with your hoofs—you are like arrows flying through air" ...... 


And there she soars inspired by God. Rus’ whither tliest thou? 
Give thine answer. The air torn into fragments rings in your ears 
and becomes wind... All flies by and remains behind... And 
looking askance other peoples and countries stand aside and give way 
to thee.” ....., 


Compared to the original the translation is a photograph to the 
real landscape itself: no colour, no breeze no vivifying warmth. Only 
the skeleton is here. Because the genuine colours, breeze and 
warmth of the philosophy and syntax of Russian speech in its climax 
in this passage have no equivalents whatsoever. mE 
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Gogol is a great wizard of word and expressions. The force of 
the images and pictures evoked by him is reflected-in his literary 
style which is conspicuous for ifs beauty, accuracy, expressiveness 
and emotion. The author utilises two different forms of speech to 
serve his purpose. The first is a very solemn, pathetic literary- 
romantie form of style, and the other is the ordinary popular narrative 
style illumined with flashes of wit and humour. To ensure literary 
richness Gogol draws on diverse sources euch as Ukranian and great 
Russian talks, the speech of the town and the countryside, the langu- 
age of officials, seminarists and . merchants, the jargon of diverse 
shades, archaisms and neologisms, sayings and proverbs. All these 
pour in one continuous stream in Gogol’s literary .speech knitting a 
multi-coloured compact language-fabric. | 

Gogol uses his remarkable power of phantasy and imaginative 
- vision and combines in a highly artistic manner all his own soulful 
lyricism with the breadth and grandeur of epic narration. In his 
writings we find the austere and solemn with the pathos of elegial 
meditation, and wrathful sarcasm with gentle irony. Like Dickens 
his mastery of the grotesque enables him to reveal the horrors of a 
world of aristocratic and feudal exploitations of the common people. 

Gogol's style is characterised by hyperbolism and a widely 
developed comparison, where the image wilh which the object is com- 
pared is unrolled in its entirety. There is a detailed and minute 
‘description bristling with an abundance of synonymous words and 
repetitions of isolated words and expressions, and the use of outside- 
_literary words for greater expressiveness. There appears to be a 
sharp turmoil, a continuous efforts for reaching out to a sensibility 
which is at once instable and yet aware of new balances, new crys- 
tallisations of-art forms adequate to contain the extended struggle. 
The result is offen a superbly melodious speech pulsating with winding 
and throbbing beauty. 

Gogol is one of the supreme TA of dialogues. Every acting 
personality (with the exception of romantic heroes in his early works) 
speaks in his own tongue revealing his characteristic merit. 

By the harmonious blending of literary language with the living 
speech in all diversity, Gogo] democratised the Russian literary style. 
His language was capable of expressing all shades of tones. and 
nuances; it was limitless and deep and capable of growth like 
living beings every minute, There is a good deal of truth in the 
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frank acknowledgement of a contemporary of Gogol that, “With 
Gogol came into Russia a totally new language. It pleased us without 
limit by its wile force, accuracy ane surprising acuteness and 
nearness of nature.’ 

Gogol’s defects were contained in the excessive elements of his 
hyperbolisation, stylisation, grotesqueness and caricature. Theses 
brought the inevitable exaggeration, and the characteristic deformation 
leading to the predominance of the particular over the general and 
the irrevocable immobilisation of life. — . l 

Gogol exerted a tremendous influence on the literary language 
of his epoch as well as on that of the subsequent ages. ‘The Gogol 
trend’ in literature became a vital fact. We have all grown under 
Gogol’s ‘Great Coat’ said. Tolstoy, Turganev and Dostoevsky. 
Dostoevsky in particular was the spiritual successor of Gogol in more 
than one sense. ''He also had his gaze fixed into the depths of the 
thundercloud-riven sky of Russia whose agonised shrieks echo from 
the pages of his book. What wonder that he is so morose and morbid 
and lacks the self-complacent philosophy of a Rabindranath.’’* 

Gogol's claim as the father of the Russian prose did not go 
uncontested. He had a very powerful rival in Pushkin. Both 
Belinsky and Cherneshevsky saw in Gogol a completely independent 
and original writer, who had no models, no predecessors, neither in , 
Russian nor in any foreign literature. Their appraisal could not but 
influence the literary orientation of that epoch, and for a long time 
Gogol remained the only recognised father of Russian prose. Accor- 
ding to these two eminent critics Gogol was not only the father of 
Russian prose but he gave it a decided preponderance over poetry. 
Belinsky preferred Gogol’s tales to Pushkin’s tales. The artistic 
merit of Pushkin’s prose were overlooked and these critics misjudged 
the importance of Pushkin’s for the Russian novel of his time and 
completely failed to evaluate the possibility of any subsequent 
influence of Pushkin on Russian prose in the future. This extremely 
onesided and erroneous conclusion was not at all accidental. It was 
related to the outstanding social demands which  Belinsky and 
Cherneshevsky made on literature with their enthusiasm for the 
satirical trend. The obvious preponderance of realism in Pushkin’s 
art was not noted at all. Pushkin the prose writer was totally eclipsed 
by Pushkin the poet, and so he had to wait long for a revaluation 
and.critical estimation of his prose works in his own country. But 
he was fully vindicated. The researches of Rozanov, Merezkovsky, 


* Quoted from a letter of Late Mohit Lall Mazumdar. 
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Kotlyarevsky, Bryusov, Vengerov, Hichenbaum, ‘Vinogradov and 
others thoroughly exposed. and exploded the erroneous conclusions of 
Belinsky and Cherneshevsky who had failed to appréciate Pushkin’s 
deep. serenity and classic mastery of form, his ascetic simplicity of . 
style—an ascetic simplicity along with the maximum condensation of 
word-content : no ornaments, no unnecessary épithets “metaphors 
or similies, no ‘lyricism, declamation, rhetoric or emotional tenseness, 
no vagueness but transparent and impregnated with ideological 
content, with an amazing economy of artistic means and astonishing 
3wiftness of action a coded message in which each cipher speaks & 
lot and costs a lot. 

Nothing can be more true about Pushkin's “Style than Gogol’s 
enthusiastic remark, ‘lack of. any cascade eloquence which 
captivates by loquacity.' 

Gogol himself had no illusion on this subject. He had correctly 
estimated and acknowledged the -genius and supremacy of Pushkin. 
The appearance of Pushkin’s ‘Ruslan an Ludmilla’ was likened 
by the reactionary critics of the day to a ‘Muzhik’ who had crashed 
the gates of the club of Moscow Nobility. But Gogol saw in it the 
creation of a true notional literature and tried to follow in his steps. 
He had a deep insight into. the rich world of literature created by 
Pushkin’ s genius. He stressed on Pushkin’s remarkable ability to 
portray realism in an exquisite artistic form of wonderful simplicity 
and lyricism breathing a democratic spirit ail throughout. Pushkin’s 
great tragedy ‘Boris Godunov’ saw the light of day in 1830, after 
lying for five years under the czarist ban. The public at first failed’ 
to grasp the ideological message of this glorious piece of realistic 
national—historical dramaturgy permeated through and through 
with the Russian folk spirit. But to Gogol this work became a 
sacred revelation—an event of utmost importance in his intellectual 
life. Then just on the threshold of-his literary career he demanded, 
“Did anyone appreciate and understand this profound and lofty 
work encased in inherent and impregnable poetry which repudiates 
coarse and gaudy trappings?’’. And he forthwith swore by this 
‘elorious creation’ to stand firm and true to the vocation, to the 
incorruptible integrity of a writer. It is beyond doubt that the 
profound influence of Pushkin’s writings transformed Gogol the 
writer of the luckless idyll into one of the greatest realist satirist 
that the world ever produced. l 

Gogol was thus the first to give Pushkin his due and now after 
a few decades the consensus of opinion of eminent modern critics is 
- veering round to Pushkin’s side. | 
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. REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN CIVILIAN 
SECTION IV 


BROJENDRANATH DE: 


EARLY Lire 
I.was the eldest child of my parents, My father was twenty 
years of age, and thy mother only thirteen, when I was born. My 
brothers and sisters, nine or ten in number, all except one died in 
their infancy. It is therefore curious that I have lived: so long,. and 
on the whole have ‘enjoyed such remarkably good health. I have no 
doubt that it is due to the fact that I have lived an abstemious active 
and regular life, have taken considerable care of ees and have been 
more or less well-occupied. mE 
As far as I have heard or can remember, however, my childhood 
was not a very healthy one. In my infancy as I have incidentally 
mentioned already, I codld not digest the milk that was given to me. 
Later on, I suffered from some rather obstinate form of an affection 


: of the spleen. Doctors and Kavirajes (physicians practising the 


Ayurvedic or ancient Hindu. system of medicine) were tried, but 
without much benefit. At last it was thought proper to apply the" 
cautery. This was not done, by a properly qualified man, but by 


some ‘wise’ woman belonging to a family that lived in the neigh- 


bourbood.of our Bhowanipur house. I have no recollection of the 
surrounding circumstances, but I distinctly remember the actual 
operation. It was effected by applying a gold makri or earring, which 
had previously been made red-hot to that part of the abdomen where 
the spleen was supposed to be located. I do not remember whether 
it cured me or not, but I was in good health when my father went 
to Lucknow in 1862, and I have since then, almost always been in 
the enjoyment of good health. 

I have a very faint recollection of the Sepoy Mutiny which began 
when: I was about four years of age. I have of course, no connected 
memory of the various events but I can ‘hazily remember that my 
father used to come from his office and read from some newspaper 
and. tell the various meinbers of the family of this or that occurrence, 
I can recollect but I am not at all sure of this, that there. was a sort 
of panic when we heard of the outbreak at Barrackpur. TE 
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As far as I can remember I was very docile and obedient in my 
childhood. My mother used to say that I frequently asked her to 
allow me to break any toy or plaything which I had, so that I might 
see what the inside was like. My mother could read and write Bengali 
and I used sometimes to discuss with her what I had been reading. | 
I remember I had a discussion with her, when I was quite a little 
boy about the meaning of a couplet, of an elementary poetical reader 
the padyapath: Santan yadio hai asita baran, prasutir kacchhe sei 
kasita kanchan. T thought quite erroneously, of course, that it meant, 
that although the baby might have a dark complexion still the 
midwife had to be paid (a coin of) tested gold. My mother told me 
that I was wrong, and that the lines meant that although the com- 
plexion of a child might be dark, to the mother, it was always like 
tested gold. This foible of displaying’ my learning to my mother 
lasted, even when I grew up. I remember when I began to learn 
Chemistry ànd read or was told that a light would go out if the air 
surrounding it was deprived of its oxygen, I was very anxious to 
show off my knowledge to my admiring mother. When preparing 
my lessons in the evening by the light of a candle placed in a glass 
shade, I told my mother that if I placed my slate on the top of the 
shade, the oxygen in the air in the shade would be exhausted, and 
the candle would then be extinguished. My-mother was not inclined 
to believe this, but I was prepared to prove the truth of what I had 
read. I placed my slate on the top of the shade, when to my utter 
discomfiture, the candle did not go out, there was a sudden sharp 
sound, and the slate like the mirror of the hapless lady of Shallot 
‘f cracked from side to side." No curse however came upon me. 
We were only mildly merry over my bafiled experiment and incorrect 
exposition of a law of nature. 


I have & faint recollection of the first morning on which J’ went 
to school. My mother was sorry to part, even fora few hours, from 
her beloved first-born child, who was all the dearer because several 
of those who bad followed had died in their infancy. She came 
with me and the servant, who was to take me to the school, to the 
end of the blind lane leading to our house. Belonging to a highly 
respectable Hindu family she could not accompany me any further, 
and there she bade me a tearful farewell with many injunctions to 

the servant to be very careful about my safety and to me to be good 
. and .to obey my teacher, Then I was made- to sit astride on the 
neck of the servant and thus rode to my first school. I did- not 
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however always go to school in such a state. - Very.often I had to 
walk to and back from the school unattended by any servant and on 
such occasions I was often assailed with fears of dangers, some real 
but the greater part imaginary. I had to passin front of the house 
of Hurrish Chandra Mukharji the first great Indian journalist, who 
as Editor of the Hindu Patriot made a great name for himself. This 
gentleman had a brother who did not possess any ability, journa- 
listic or otherwise, but who used to keep a number of dogs, mongrel 
curs as far as I can remember, which used to lie about on the roadway 
in front of their house. I used to approach the place with fear 
and trembling but somehow or other, these dogs never attacked me, 
and I passed the place scatheless. Then there was the blind lane 
leading to our house. Here there was rank grass and other low 
jungle and I was often afraid of snakes slinking out of the grass ; and 
finally there was an insane lady—a distantly related aunt—in our 
house. She used to be kept confined in à room but, sometimes, she 
managed to get out and I therefore always passed through the sadar 
part of the house with some fear and trepidation. 


The school to which I first went was at Chakraberia, a part of 
Bhowanipur. A member of the Mitra family of that place, the only 
member of that family, with whom my father was on friendly terms 
was the proprietor. The school house was a fairly large tiled hut 
but the different classes were not partitioned off in any way. I have 
no recollection of what I learnt in the school and how many classes 
there were in it. The only two facts which I can remember are, 
— first, that when the school house was under repairs, the school was 
held in some room or verandah of the house of the proprietor; and 
secondly, on one occasion there was a great deal of excitement in 
the school, because it was understood that the Inspector of Schools 
was to pass in front of the school, and the teachers hoped or feared, 
I do not remember which, that the great man might condescend to 
look in. I had no idea then what sort of a person an Inspector of 
‘Schools was, but like every one else I ‘sat in hushed expectation of 
his coming to our school. He however did not think it worth his 
while to come and pay a visit to our school, but passed quickly along 
in front of it, I have a hazy sort of recollection that he was riding 
on an elephant, though this is extremely improbable. 


I may mention here that’ this was not my first initiation in 
learning. That was of a somewhat religious and symbolical character. 
Like every Hindu boy of that period I had to go through what was 
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known as the hate-khari (lit. chalk in hand) ceremony. This took 
place when I was in my fifth year, on the Sripanchami or Sarasvati 
puja day. The old family priest (no partition of our priests had 
taken place at that time) came and after offering puja to our family 
Salgram and to Sarasvati, the goddess of learning he put a small 
cylindrical piece of a kind of hard grey chalk into my right hand, 
and then grasping my little hand in his big one, he wrote the letters 
of the Bengali alphabet on the hard floor of the room in which the 
ceremony took place. It was only the consonants, or some of them, 
that we thus jointly wrote down. I do not. think that I shall be. 
doing any injustice to the memory of the old Brahman if I say that 
he probably did not know very much of the vowels. i 

My father had a rooted antipathy equally to indigenous pathsalas 
and to missionary schools, which was perfectly justified in the case 
of the former but not so well in the case of the latter; and I there- 
fore never went to any institution of either of these classes. I do 
not remember under what circumstances or for what reason T left the 
school in Chakraberia. Probably I outgrew it, but in any case after 
a time I left it, and afterwards attended another and a somewhat 
larger and I suppose more advanced school, which was known as the 
Nandan Brothers’’ Academy. This had no local habitation of its 
own, but was held, at different times, in different bired houses, which 
were masonry structures and therefore somewhat above the tiled 
hut in which my first school had been located. 

The whole of my years in school were not however .passed in the 
two schools in Bhowanipur which I have mentioned. According to 
Hindu custom my mother used to go from time to time to her father’s 
house, and I always went with her. Thus my early school years 
were passed in migrations between my father’s house to that of 
my maternal grand-father, which entailed frequent transfers 
from the schools in Bhowanipur to another in Chorbagan whicli 
was under the supervision direct or indirect of Babu Peary 
Charan Sarkar, a great educationist of that period, who was the 
maternal uncle of my mother. I think I should here give some of my 
reminiscences of this great and good man. He was very fond of children 
and used to like to play with them. He had a pet name for each 
of his sons, and for other children that he loved. As my father’s 
family were Vaishnavs he used to address me as Bairagi (lit. one 
who had. renounced worldly pleasure). I can remember his telling 
his grand-mother, who was still living, when I was a little boy, in 
aliusion to the saying in Bengali natir nati swarge bati which means 
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that a person who has a grandson’ s grandson born during his life- 
time, has or will have a candle burning in his honour in heaven, and 

that although the old lady could not expect the high honour of a 
candle in heaven (as she had only a grand-daughter’s grandson), she 
could still hope to have a pradip or a little earthen lamp there. He 
was at the time, I believe the Head Master of the Colootolah Branch 
School, since named the Hare School, but he interested himself in | 
a number of social and educational movements and reforms. He 
was an ardent advocate of female education, and-of temperance. He 
also supervised an elementary school, which was partly under his 
own, and partly under his nephew, the. late Babu (afterwards Rai 
Bahadur) Gopal Chandra Sircar’s management. Whenever I came to 
my maternal grand-father’s house I used to be sent to this school. 
I have been informed, though I have no recollection of the fact, that 
Babu Jogendra Nath ‘Ghose who rose to be a District and Sessions 
Judge attended this school during a part of the time I did so. 
I have a recollection of one prize distribution of this school, which 
took place, in the Marble Palace of Raja Rajendra Mallik. We not 
only got prizes there, though I cannot remember whether I actually 
got one, but we were regaled with oranges and sweets, and also had 
tides on the backs of some huge tortoises, that were kept there 
and used to bask in the sun or move about sluggishly on the lawn. 

In the Bhowanipur school I had as a classfellow the late Babu 
Asutosh Biswas, M.A., B.L. who became the Public Prosecutor in 
the Alipur Courts and who was killed by a bomb in the precincts of 
tbe Courts, during the troublous times which followed the partition of 
Bengal. | 

I may mention here that the frequent transfers from one school 
to another which my migrations between Bhowanipur and Simla 
necessitated did not ,in any way interfere, or at all events, did not 
materially interfere, with my progress. I should also note here that 
in those days there were no rules about transfer certificates or other 
formalities of that kind. 

In 1862 when I was about ten years of age my father went 
away to Lucknow on receiving an appointment there. I now frequent- 
ly wonder how at that age, I managed some of the affairs of the 
family, more specially as I have never been at all expert in driving 
bargains, and have always been affected by æ certain amount of 
shyness, and absentmindedness. I was, however, to a certain 
extent, the Karta or the head of the family, but, of course, I received 
much help from some neighbours and relations; 
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The great cyclone of 1864, and a great fire which occurred about 
that time and reduced nearly the whole. of the western part of 
Bhowanipur io ashes made a great impression on my mind. On both 
occasions, the school I was attending was closed early, and the 
pupils were told to go home, so that they might be safe in the bosoms . 
of their families. I came back home on both occasions, as far as 
I can remember in the forenoon, and with the members of the family 
remained in a state of the greatest anxiety. 

In the case of the conflagration we were afraid-of the fire coming 
close to our house and engulfing it, but fortunately it did not. We 
however saw men and women running into our lane, some of them 
carrying much of their goods and chattels as they had succeeded 
in rescuing from their burning houses or huts. Some of them, who 
were more or less scorched by the fire, ran in a half-crazed condition 
and plunged headlong into the tank which lay on one side of the 
lane. Towards evening when the fire gradually subsided, we heard 
harrowing tales of men, women and children having been burnt 
alive." I remember one case in which half a dozen" women who had 
been winnowing rice in an arath or big shop were all burnt alive. 
They had tried to escape, but finding it impossible had concealed 
themselves in large heaps of rice, in the vain hope that the fire would 
not reach them there, but the heat and the smoke had killed them 
and their charred bodies were recovered when the fire had subsided, 
‘and search was made for them. 

Shortly after ny father’s departure for Lucknow I was removed 
from the elementary schools in which I had, up to that time been 
educated, and was admitted into the Colootolah Branch School, now 
more appropriately called the Hare School. With the name, the local 
habitation of the school has also been changed. When I attended 
it, it was housed in an old one-storied building, situated in a bye-lane, 
and the surroundings, both physical and moral, were very far from 
being healthy and wholesome, There was a deep dirty ditch along 
one side of the lane, and beyond it, there was a dirty bustee or 
collection of huts.with one two-storied house occupied by women of 
the town, right in front of the entrance gate of the school. I did not 
however remain there very long. I did not, so far as I remember, do 
very well, but if J remember right I obtained one prize. The distance 
between our house at Bhowanipur and the school was nearly 5 miles, 
. and I had to go to the school, and return from it, in a hackney 
carriage which I shared with five other boys or young men. We all 
attended either the Colootolah Branch School or the Hindu School. 
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We had to take an early breakfast and to walk io the stable from 
which the carriage started. When all the six who had to ride in it 
had assembled, it started and jogged along to a place - near the 
‘schools, where we got out and walked to our respective schools. 
In the afternoon when the school was over, we walked back to the 
place where the carriage was, and were carried to the place from 
which it had started in the morning and then walked back home. 
When my mother went to her father's house I walked from and to 
the school instead of going in the ghari from and to Bhowanipur. 
In the rainy season the streets were frequently-flooded, and we had 
sometimes to wade knee deep in the water. One of the naughty 
tricks in which we sometimes indulged was to mount into and 
dismount from the ghari while it was jogging along. When doing 
this once, I fell down and my thigh was slightly grazed by a wheel. 

.. As far as I know, none of my class-mates in the Colootolah 
Branch School attained to any eminence. Two of them Natabar 
Sircar and Amulyachandra Champati joined the Medicel College 
and became doctors. A third Mr. Nagendranath Ghose went to 
England, appeared in the Indian Civil Service Examination, but 
was unable to enter it. He came out as a Barrister-at-law. He did 
not however practise as a Barrister, but became an educationalist 
and author. He became Principal of the Metropolitan Institution, 
edited the '* Indian Nation ’’ newspaper, and wrote several biographies. 


Ped 


SECTION V 
LIFE IN LUCKNOW 


In 1865 my mother, myself and a younger brother and a sister 
went to Lucknow with a few distant relations, one of whom, cousin 
of my mother, was our escort, and another, an elderly widow aunt of 
hers, went with us to help my mother in keeping house and in looking 
after the children. When my father had left Calcutta in 1862 the 
East Indian Railway had only been built as far as Rajmahal, but my 
father went by train as far as Raniganj only, and made the journey 
from Raniganj to Lucknow, a distance of about 560 miles, nearly 
the whole distance along the Grand Trunk Road, in Dak gharis drawn 
by relays of pairs of ponies, travelling day and night except for short 
halts for meals, &c., and covering the whole distance, as far as I can 
remémibér in 11 days, In the three years which had intervened 
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between 1862 and 1865, when we made the journey, great progress 
had been made in the construction of the. railway and we could make 
the journey all. the way from Howrah io Cawnpore by train without 
a break ; except that as the bridge over the Jumna at Allababad had 
not, up to that time, been built, we had to cross that river in a ferry 
steamer. . 

Before this journey, I had only made a short railway journey once 
from Howrab to Konnagar and back, and consequently the long 
journey from Howrah to Lucknow opened up many new scenes before 
my wondering eyes., We travelled by slow stages halting at Jamalpur 
(the Chord line had mot been built then), Moghalserai, Benares, 
Allababad and Cawnpore. I was a very heavy sleeper in those days 
and my companions found it extremely difficult to wake me up at 
the very unearthly hours when the trains sometimes started or reached 
their destinations. At Jamalpur and Moghalserai we stopped in the 
common Serais, wretched thatched houses. At Benares we hired a 
small masonry house for the few days we remained there. I have 
nothing of any special interest to mention about these places. We 
did not see any of the sights any where. Our one object was to reach 
Lucknow in safety. At Benares, however, my mother went to see 
her youngest sister, whose husband was at that time employed there. 
There was some kind of ill-feeling between my aunt’s husband and 
some members of my grand-father’s family, and my mother’s visit 
to her sister was therefore more or less a secret and unauthorised one. 

From Benares we went to Allahabad.: Here we were received 
very hospitably and entertained very sumptuously by the members 
of the family of the late “Babu Nilcomul (Kamal) Mitra, a wealthy 
railway caterer and contractor, and a person in those days of consi- 
derable importance at Allahabad, and in fact all along the East 
Indian Railway from Jamalpur to Cawnpore. He had, I have heard, 
travelled with my mother’s father, when the latter went to Farrukha- 
bad in connection with the case against the Nawab of that place, 
more to keep him company and to see the country than for any other : 
purpose. But being a man of great enterprise and resource, and 
seeing that there was a great field for a man of energy and ability 
in those days in that part of the country, which was stil] undeveloped, 
and where the people were not as nimble-witted and intelligent as 
the Bengalis, had settled down in Allahabad, and had built up a great 
business there, and had great influence with the railway people and 
others. He lived in a very large rambling house called the Lalkothi 
surrounded by his family and a fairly large number of relations and 
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other dependants, and received all Bengalees passing through Allaha- 
bad with open arms and treated them with generous and unstinted 
hospitality. Owing to his connection with my mother’s father we 
were received with special kindness and “fared very sumptuously 
during the few days we stayed in their house. Nileomul Babu’s 
wife treated me like one -of her own grandsons, and like most Bengali 
matrons who- are inveterate match-makers talked of a marriage 
between me, although I was only twelve years of age, and her little 
grand-daughter. We were pressed to make a longer stay than we 
had originally intended and we remained there for two or three days 
instead of only one, as we had at first proposed. Talking of boy and 
gicl matches, which were so often arranged specially by the ladies 
in those days, and many of which eventually did not come off. I may 
mention that I had already been selected as a prospective son-in-law 
by another lady, à distant connection by marriage of my mother. I 
was then only 9 or 10 years of age.' Unlike the match proposed by 
Nileomul Babu's wife which did not blóssom or fructify, the talk 
about the earlier one, though it also ultimately came to nothing, went 
on for severa] months. I was fréquently invited by my prospective 
mother-in-law and entertained sumptuously. I also received various 
presents some of-which, if I remember right, consisted of toys and 
I remember very well that I received a gold-embroidered red shawl 
in the cold weather, besides a lot of sweetmeats, fruits, &c. I am men- 
tioning all these not because the matter has any intrinsic importance 
but because it illustrates a phasé- of Hindu customs ‘as they were 
more than half a century ago, and as they probably still are, in ortho- 
dox Hindu families. Nilcomul ,Babu afterwards set up a number of 
rest-houses at: the principal stations to supply cooked food to Indian 
travellers, which were called Mitrasalas, but they were apparently 
not very gu ccessful owing to the fact that there was some unavoidable 
interference wi th caste rules and: prejudices. His business afterwards, 
[think, dwindled down. He died some years ago and his son also 
died in 1914, but a grand- daughter is married to Mr. K. C. De, 
C.LE., I. C.8., now Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal. 

We went to Cawnpore from Allahabad. Here also we stayed in 
the house of a Bengali gentleman, who was a friend of my mother’s 
father and also of Nilcomul Babu. ‘The latter very kindly escorted 
us as far as Cawnpore and bade us farewell there as we got into the 
Dak gharis. Our railway journey ended at Cawnpore, and we now 
had the novel and exciting experience of traversing the 48 miles that 
intervened between Cawnpore and Lucknow intwo Dak gharis each 
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of which was drawn by a pair of ponies. As I have said it was à 
novel and exciting experience. My father had sent a stalwart- servant, 
appropriately named Suraj’ Balli (strong as the sun) but we were 
still terribly afraid of robbers and dacoits. We started in the evening, 
and jn à very short time, came to the bank of the Ganges. Here 
the ponies were unyoked from the gharis, and were replaced by 
bullocks, which were coaxed and driven with a great deal of shouting 
and cudgelling, to take us over the bridge of boats which then spanned 
the river there. I remember quite distinctly, as if the thing had 
happened yesterday, and not more than three scores years ago, that 
there was a Eurasian, who, | suppose, supervised the crossing of 
Dak gharis over the bridge, and who. went on shouting Hare Ram 
Govinda the whole time we were on the bridge, to induce the drivers 
and the bullocks to do their best in hauling the loaded gharis over 
the uneven planks, which were placed on the boats, and were covered 
with a thick layer of -straw. Once on terra firma the ponies were 
again put-in, and we were: driven along during the whole night and 
a great part of the following day, with: halts for changing the ponies 
and after daybreak, for meals, etc. We were not attacked by any 
robbers or dacoits, and had’ no adventure of any kind, except that in 
one place where we: had, halted- for a meal; some members. of the. 
party pulled up some green gram plants,- which we had never. seen 
in Bengal, and the green pods of which were very nice, roasted in the 
fire in which our meal had been cooked. Some villagers however 
saw that we were making free with the, . produce of their fields and 
rushed towards us to prevent: further depredation, but the payment 
of afew annas soofi made everything right; We reached Lueknow 
ab about 3 P.M. quite. worn out, after a tiresome, journey of about 
twenty hours, i | "n : 
( To 6e continued ) 
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d is one of the curiosities of the situation in contemporary philo- 
sophy that though the influence of the socio-economic doctrines of 
Marx and Engels on men who are interested in the practical affairs 
of human life seems to be on the increase almost all over the world 
the system of philosophy on which these doctrines are based has not 
hitherto received, any serious attention "from academic philosophers 
outside the U.S.S.R, The result of this has been that most of the 
. supporters of - Marxist philosophy have almost . taken , it for granted , 


that this philosophy is unassailable and that idealism.- or spiritualism 
has been refuted once for all. It is desirable that such a state of 


affairs should come to an end. We, therefore, propose to undertake 
an examination of some of Me bagic elements of Marxist panosopby 
in this paper. Le a 

The key to edan dnn nature of Marxist philosophy is to. 
be found in the single expression ‘Dialectical Materialism’.. Marxist 
philosophy is claimed to be a dialectical philosophy as distinguished 
from what is called a metaphysical philosophy. It Insists on a 
dialectical approach to reality and regards the metaphysical approach 
as entirely barren and misleading. The metaphysical mode of think- 
ing consists in looking upon things and their mental images or ideas 
as isolated facts to be considered apart from one another, as rigid 
fixed objects of investigation given once for all. From the meta- 
physical standpoint a thing either exists or does not exist, it. is 
impossible for a thing to be: itself and at the same time something 
else. Positive and negative absolutely exclude each other, cause and 
effect stand in an equally rigid antithesis, one to the other. The 
dialectical philosophy on the other hand holds that ‘‘phenomena should 
be considered not only from the standpoint of their inter-connection 
and inter-dependence but also from the standpoint of their movement, 
their change, their development, their coming into being and getting. 
out of being." It looks upon movement or developnient as constitu- 
ting the very being of things and maintains that every process of 
development is primarily self-movement the driving force of which 
lies within the very process itself. Dialectical thinking is useful not 
only in philosophy but also in science and politics. It is not abstract 
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thinking. The thought of a dialectician conforms to the stuff on 
which he works and enables him to handle it most effectively. In 
modern philosophy it- was Hegel who tried to solve all philosophical 
problems dialectically. He insisted that for a proper understanding 
of the world as a whole.it was necessary to study ihe internal relations 
of things to each other. Hegel was, however, an idealist and hence 
he u&ed. the dialectic method to show that the world is the manifesta- 
tion of a single all-comprehensive mind or spirit which realises itself 
in a multitude of objects and processes in virtue of the contradictions 
which are inherent in its nature: Marxist "philosophy, however, 
repudiates the assumption that a dialectical -mode of thinking is 
- necessarily connected wiih an idealistic interpretation of the ultimate 
nature of the universe or that it is an idealist alone who is entitled 
to make a dialectical approach to the problem of reality. Though 
Marx agrees with Hegel in making dialectics the basis of ‘philosophy 
he believes that Hegel’s philosophy .cannót be accepted unless it is 
radically transformed. In describing mind or ‘spirit as the ulti- 
mate reality Hegel was referring to something transcendental, some- 
thing of which we have no actual experience. His error - consisted 
in the fact that his laws of dialectics. were not drawn from nature 
and history but imposed on the latter as laws of thought, that is to 
say, they were not formulated on the basis of the actual facts of 
experience. pene the- Hegelian Dialectics must be “‘turned right 
side “up again’? in order to reveal ''the rational kernel within the 
mystical shell." A philosophy which is dialectical and at the same 
time materialistic can alone give us complete satisfaction. 

. The advocates of dialectical materialism insist on its strictly e em- 
pirical character. It does not start with fixed ideas, “ready-made 
assumptions or apriori necessities of thought.’ It recognises experi- 
ence as the sole source of knowledge and rejects everything which 
is supposed to be beyond’ or inaccessible to experience. It does not 
recognise the existence of things-in-themselves or of an Absolute Idea 
or supreme Spirit. This philosophy has its root in living experience 
and develops in union with the development of that experience. All 
its generalisations regarding reality are derived ‘from 'experiéncé and 
verified by. experience. We have ‘simply to look around us in order 
to be convinced of the: dialectic of nature. ‘Modern science lias 
furnished extremely rich and daily increasing materials in support 
of the dialectical view of nature, it has proved that in the last pos 
nature! 's process is dialectical and not metaphysical”. Ad AREE. 
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. "Following the line of empirical investigation Marx and Engels 
come tothe conclusion that matter is the ultimate reality. By matter 
we are not to understand. any imperceptible substratum underlying 
the different qualities which we perceive by means of our senses. 
Matter simply means the sum-total of the objects which exist’ in space 
and with which we come into contact in various ways ab every mo- 
ment of our life. The properties of a living organism, consciousness, 
feeling, thought and conative activity are new qualities which have 
emerged in the process of evolution which takes place in accor dance 
with laws inherent in the very nature of matter. The driving force 
which guides tbis process of evolution is also inherent in matter itself 
and not to be found in a supreme Mind or Absolute Idea which lies 
outside the physical world. Matter and motion are not two different 
things. Matter is always.in motion and wherever there is motion 
there is matter. i 


Nature or the world of matter is to be regarded not as an 
accidental agglomeration of thingsor phenomena whieh are essentially 
unconnected with, isolated from, and independent of one another but 
às & connected and integrated . whole the numerous factors of which 
are organically related to, dependent upon, and determined by one 
another. It is impossible to understand any phenomenon if we take 
it by itself apart from the surrounding phenomena. The qualities of 
a thing are not inherent in it apart from its relations to other things 
as wel] as percipients. The being ôf. ai thing is not shut up within 
itself as an isolated unit but extends to other things to which it 18 
related and specially. to that which is opposed to it in nature. 
The truth in fact is that everything: exists through its contradic- 
ipry. Mechanistic materialism which is the outcome of a meta- 
physical attitude to the material world and írom which  dialec- 
tical materialism is to be clearly distinguished is ata loss to explain 
all the phenomena of the universe since it begins by postulating 
isolated self-existing things and then goes on- describing how they 
combine and re-combine with one another. Dialectical materialism 
which does not make this initial assumption is far more successful 
in explaining the world and the course of its development. 


The general piciure of the world which-dialectical materialism 
presents to us is that of ''an endless maze of relations and inter- 
actions in which nothing remains what where and as it was,-but 
everything moves, changes, comes into being and passes out of exis- 
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' It is a world in which there are no rigid antagonisms, 


sharp and impassable dividing lines betwen rigid and changeless 
things or substances. It does not require an external agency or 
force to set it in motion. - Iis movement is due to the contradic- 
tions which are inherent in every part of it. The evolution of 
the world takes pluce in accordance with certain fundamental laws 
of motion. ‘“‘Dialectic is thus nothing more than the science of the 
general. Jaws of motion and development of nature, human society 
and thought." * 

Since the exponents of the mechanistic conception look upon 
development as nothing but decrease and increase, as repetition, 
they are really quite unable to offer an adequate solution of the 
actual problem of development—''the law-governed emergence of the 
new out of the old". They possess only a superficial understanding 
of the nature of phenomena. They can describe only the outer 
appearance of movement but cannot divulge its essence. They can- 
not show how or why a given process develops or why a particular 
stage in a process must inevitably be followed. by the next stage. 
The ‘exponents of dialectical materialism on the other hand look 
upon development as the emergence of novelties or real qualitative 
differences impelled by the contradictions which are inherent in the 
very nature of things. They demand ''a penetration into the depth 
of a process, a disclosure of the ID SGEBAE laws which are responsible 
for the development of that process’’ The mechanistic view of the 
world is dead, poor and dry, the dialectica! view is vital and dynamic. 
It is only the second conception which offers the key to the under- 
standing of the self-movement of everything in existence. 

We now proceed to consider the fundamental laws which, accor- 
ding to the advocates of dialectical materialism govern change of 
movetnent in every field and by reference to which the entire cosmic 
process in all its aspects can be interpreted. These are the dialec- 
tical laws of motion and the main business of Marxist dialectics is 
to expound and establish these laws. They are supposed to be in 
operation amidst the welter of changes taking place in nature, they 
govern the apparently fortuitous events of human history and also 
the development of human thought. They are three in number, viz., 
the law of the unity, interpenetration or identity of opposites, the 
law of the transformation of quantity into quality, the law of the 
negation of the negaiion. The dynamic conception of the universe 
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as well as the laws in which it finds expression can be traced to 
Hegel but the principles of dialectics must be interpreted differently 
from the way in which Hegel interpreted them. In Hegel's philo- 
sophy these principles formed an integral part of the view that the 
universe. as a whole is the embodiment of thought or reason whereas 
in Marxist philosophy they have a purely materialistic background. 
They are simply the most generalised expressions of the different 
ways in which movements in matter take place. 

Very high claims have been put forward on behalf of these laws: 
According to Marx and his followers they are universal in their scope 
and it is only with their help that we can hope to have a real insight 
into the nature of a phenomenon or & process, be it the simple 
movement of a single physical object, the growth of a plant, the 
vilal process going on in an animal body or the evolution of a 
social system. ‘They are explanatory principles and are indispen- 
sable to a philosophical interpretation of the significance of the 
different things and processes constituting the world and their inter- 
connections. It is only when we have assessed these claims that 
we can form a correct estimate of Marxist dialectics. 10%" 


I. E Law or THE UNITY, INTERPENETRATION OR, 
-IDENTITY OF OPPOSITES. 


“Everything develops by means of struggle of opposites, by 
a division, a dichotomy, of every unity into mutually exclusive 
opposites’’.* This is the law of the unity of opposites, which is 
supposed to bring out the fundamental character of everything that 
exists. ‘‘Contrary to metaphysics dialectics holds that internal con- 
tradictions are inherent in all. things and phenomena of -nature’’.’ 
This law states two things. First, the unity of what we call a 
single thing is constituted by the-conflict of the opposite qualities or 
aspects which belong to its very nature and the thing is precisely on 
this account an identity of opposites. Secondly, the contradiction 
between the opposites, which constitutes the very being of things is 
the driving force which underlies every .process or movement which 
we find in the world. We have to adinit *'the objective presence of 
a contradiction in things and processes themselves, a contradiction 
which is moreover an actual force’’.® Since contradiction is a force 


1 Textbook of Marxist Philosophy (Edited by J, Lewis) —p. 135. 
? Stalin—Dialectical and Historical Materialism—p. 7. - 
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and since everything that exists ‘essentially involves contradiction 
nothing simply exists but everything is in the process of becoming. 
This implies that becoming, movement or development can be under- 
stood only by reference to the fact that everything is a unity or identity 
of opposites. ‘‘That the conflict of indissolubly connected mutually 
penetrating opposites determines the movement is the basic law of 
development’’.* 

What is the precise sense in which this law is to be interpreted? 
What exactly do the advocates of dialectical materialism want us to 
understand when they assert that everything in nature is the unity 
of opposites? Now, taking ‘opposites’ to mean ‘contradictories’ 
we may say that when a thing is described as the unity of opposites 
it ought to imply that what we calla simple thing must have two 
contradictory phases or aspects which, because they are contradic- 
tory, are identical with each other. We are somehow or other 
compelled to make two contradictory assertions about the same thing. 
The following facts cited as illustrations of the law of the unity of 
opposites and adduced as evidence in support of “it. tend to indicate 
that the law is to: be interpreted: in the manner set. forth above. 
‘Motion itself”, says Engels, “is a contradiction: even simple 
mechanical change of place can come about through a body at one 
and the same moment of time being both in one place and in 
another place, being in one and the same place and not also in 
it. And the continuous origination. and simultaneous solution of this 
contradiction is precisely what motion is’’.? “One of the basic 
principles of higher mathematics is the contradiction that in certain 
circumstances straight lines and curves may be treated as equal.’’° 
** Tt is a contradiction that the root of a should be a power of a and 
yet at=/a.’’* In other words, the very nature of a physical object 
in motion is such that we are compelled to assert that it is and is 
not in the same place at the same time, a curve is at the same time 
a straight line, the root of a is at the same time a power of a. Hence 
these illustrate the law of the unity of opposites, and it is argued 
- that if we examine any other fact in the world it will also be found 
to involve in the same manner contradictions which are nevertheless 
united in a single thing. "m 

A careful scrutiny of the examples given above will show, how- 
ever, that they do not really illustrate the so-called principle of the 


1 Textbook of Marxist Philosophy (Edited by J. Lewis).—p. 151. 
? Yingels—Anti-Dühring, p. 179. 
S Ibid., p.180. 4 Ibid, p. 181. 
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unity of opposites interpreted in the sense already mentioned. On 

the basis of facts actually perceived by us we cannot conclude that 
‘we are under any compulsion to assert that a physical object which 
is in motion is in two different places (in Newtonian space) at one 
and the same time. ` Unless it is definitely proved that the common- 
sense belief that a physical object occupies two successive positions 
at two successive moments involves an absurdity the contention that 
motion involves a contradiction cannot stand af all. The arguments 
of philosophers: who have tried to show that the commonsense belief 
somehow harbours a contradiction can on the other hand be shown 

to be based on subreptions and undue assumptions. Motion.seems 

to be inéxplicable or riddled with contradiction only if we suppose 

that time is a string of durationless instants and space is an aggregate 

of extensionless points. If in a certain branch of mathematics a 
curve (in-the ordinary sense) is taken as equivalent to a straight line 
for a certain purpose, if, that is to say, the minute difference between 

a curve which is nearly like a straight line and a real straight line 

is ignored for a certain purpose (just as a customer who is in a hurry 

may ignore the difference between one seer and fifteen chattacks) 

it does not mean that a curve is the same as a straight line or that 

we are compelled to obliterate the distinction between the concept 

of a curve and that of a straight line under all circumstances. Since 
the rule that the root of a number (other than 1) cannot be the same 
as its power holds good only when the index is an integer the fact 
that va is equal to at cannot be regarded by any stretch of imagina- 

tion as involving a contradiction in any sense. n 

We find, however, that Marxist philosophers also cite as examples 

of objective contradiction a large number of facts which are different 
in nature from those which have been already mentioned. ‘‘ Modern 

science," we are told, ‘f no longer regards the atom as an unalterable, 

self-identical ‘brick of the universe,’ a final limit to the division of 

physical matter. It has shown the atom to be a unity of centres of 

positive and negative electricity, which by their mutual penetration 
determine the physical and chemical properties of the atom......... 

Physicists and chemists......have been able to show that the nature 
of chemical elements is not fixed. They develop and the intriusic 
cause of their development is the movement" of the internal con- 
tradiction of their atoms." | *' Bvery organic body is at each moment 
ihe same and not the same; at each moment it is assimilating matter 
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drawn from witbout and excreting other matter, at each moment 
cells of its body are dying and new ones are being formed, in fact 
within a shorler or Jonger period the matter of its body is completely 
renewed and is replaced by other atoms of matter, so that every organic 
being is at all times itself and yét something other than itself.” ' 

An examination of these and other similar examples points to 
the fact that they can serve as illustrations of the Jaw of the unity 
of opposites only when it is interpreted in a different sense When 
taken in this sense if simply means that every physical movement 
presupposes an antagonism of pbysical forces directed against each : 
other. The fact that a curve is the same as a straight line or that 
the root of a certain number is a power of that number does not 
imply the inter-action of physical forces resulting in a movement. 
On the other’ hand. when it is alleged that the internal cause of the 
development of chemical elements is the movement of the. internal 
. contradiction of their atoms a reference is clearly made to certain 
physical forces which by their inter-action produce a certain move- 
ment. It is, however, assumed by dialectical materialists that ex- 
amples of these two different kinds are really of the same type and 
consequently illustrate the principle of the unity of opposites in 
exactly the same manner. This so-called dialectical principle is thus 
used with a looseness of meaning which makes it possible for its 
exponents to make an easy transition from one version of the principle 
to another according to the exigencies of the situation. Clear 
thinking, however, requires that facts- of two different kinds sbould 
not be mixed up with each other and the true significance of these 
facts should be clearly grasped. We may then readily admit that 
while there is plenty of evidence to show that many physical objects 
and processes exhibit contradictions in the second sense there is none 
to show that contradiction in the first sense exists anywhere in a 
world where matter is the only ultimate reality. | 

When this is conteded it is difficult to see how the explanation 
of the various physical processes offered by dialectical materialism 
can be regarded as an improvement upon that offered by the ordinary 
scientific view of the present age when it is not tied to any particular 
philosophical theory. The view that absolutely hard or indivisible 
atoms are the ultimate constituents of the physical world has long 
been discarded by modern science and-we no longer find any difficulty 
in believing that active processes of different kinds are taking place 
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within the minutest particle of matter. To refer à phenomenon or 
a process io a number of forces acting and re-acting on -each other 
is to adopt the ordinary method of scientific explanation. When, 
however, dialectical materialists make a distinction between the forces 
that are working withm a thing and forces working on it from 
outside and regard the opposition between the conflicting internal 
forces as the sole or main cause of the movement of a thing or 
development of a process they assert something which is not: warranted 
by the facts of our experience. Whena piece of chalk is shattered 
into dust by the blow of a hammer it would be wrong to say that 
this is due solely or mainly to a conflict: between certain forces in- 
herent in if. It may be true that a seed grows into a tree because 
of some force inherent in the seed itself but it is also clear that this 
force cannot achieve anything unless it is supplemented by forces 
which are inherent in soil, atmosphere and so on. A seed placed 
inside a hermetically sealed tube will. not grow into a tree inspite 
of the presence of the contradiction inherent in if of the mutually 
penetrating opposites which are supposed to constitute its nature. 
If it is of no use to proceed only from the action of external forces on 
 & given thing it is likewise of no use to proceed only from the internal 
contradictions which are supposed to constitute the essence of the 
thing. It is impossible to determine whether the so-called contradic- 
tions which are inherent in a thing are more potent than the 
forces which operate on it from outside without having recourse 
to actual experience. It seems in most cases that they are supple- 
mentary to each other and it is meaningless to speak of internal 
contradictions as tbe sole or even the main determinant factors 
in the process of development which the thing undergoes. The 
law of the unity of opposites as formulated by Marx fails to serve 
as an explanatory principle. : 


II js LAW OF THE TRANSITION OF QUANIITY INTO QUALITY 


According to this law ''Qualitative changes at a determined 
stage lead inevitably to changes of quality.’’' When we -examine 
this law as-an explanatory principle the first thing that strikes us is 
that it has been expounded at different places in different forms of 
language conveying distinctly different meanings. It is difficult 
to make out precisely whether increase in quantity is meant to 
cover those cases where increase takes place by mechanical addition 
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from outside or. only cases of growth from within where increas 
in quantity takes place as the result of the fusion of forces c 
assimilation of materials coming from outside, whether, that ist 
say, quantity includes or excludes complexity of structure. The la 
is sometimes so stated as to convey the meaning that when th 
quantity of a thing increases or decreases a part of that quantity ! 
transformed into the quality of that thing, and at other times it} 
taken to mean merely that when the quantity of a thing increases « 
decreases, such increase or decrease is accompanied or followed by 
change in the quality of that thing. We may easily concede th: 
when the law is interpreted in the second sense it may be exempl 
fied in many instances, though there is no apriori certainty that 

must operate everywhere. If we are to depend upon empirical dat 
we must say that a change in the quantity of a thing is not the sin 
qua non of a change in its quality. If there are numerous instance 
in which a change in the quantity of a thing has been followed b 


‘a change in its quality there are also numerous instances in which 


change in the quality of a thing is not observed to have been precede 
by a change in its quantity. ^ With regard to those cases in which 
change of quantity has been actually followed by a change of quali 
the question that must be answered is whether it can be shown th: 
a quantitative change as such inevitably leads to a qualitative chang 
or that it is the sole operalive fáctor which gives rise to the qualit: 


tive change. One of the best known examples cited in this conne 


tion is ‘‘that of the change of the aggregate state of water, whic 
under normal atmospheric pressure changes. at O°C from the liqu 
into the solid state, and at 100°C from the liquid into the gaseot 
state, so that at both these turning points the merely quantitath 
change of temperature brings about a qualitative change in tl 
condition of the waten’’* What is to be noted here is that tk 
qualitative change in water is not asserte1 to be the direct consequenc 
of an increase in the quantity of water itself but is attributed to tk 
change of temperature. When we consider temperature by itse 
and treat it as-a thing we may speak of a change in its quantity 
But the temperature of water is also its quality and when 

increases or decreases we may truly say that the quality of water 

changing. A quantitative change in this case is also a qualitatiy 
change and when water changes into steam and thus exhibits a ne 
quality the appearance of this new quality can be explained ni 


! Engels—Anti-Diihring p. 187. . 3 
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merely by reference to a change in the quantity of something but to 
a change in some quality also. Increasing temperature changes 
water into steam, that is to say, changes its quality because tempera- 
ture itself is a quality or has a quality and an increase in temperature 
is not only a change in quantity but also a change in quality. That | 
a.change in the quality of water is nob due merely toa change in 
the quantity of something is proved by the fact that it is necessary 
to apply heat to water in order to change it into steam but an increase 
in the quantity of some other thing which is in contact with water 
may not bring about a qualitative change in it. An increase in the 
size of the vessel which contains a quantity of water does not tansform 
it into steam or harden it into ice or change its quality in some other 
manner. Thus even if the increase or decrea-e in the quantity of 
the thing under consideration is found to be correlated with a change 
in one or more of its qualities in some cases such a correlation cannot 
be raised into'a universal law which can serve as an explanatory 
principle with regard to qualitative changes of all kinds and under all 
circumstances, 


, IH » LAW OF THE NEGATION or THE NEGATION 


This law states that each stage of the material development 
which grows out of its predecessor and appears as its negation negates 
itself in turn by the forceof the development of its contradiction. 
‘All contradictory processes in nature and in society, by appearing as 
an expression of a negation, negate themselves by the further. 
development of their contradiction.’’* Negation is not simply the 
disappearance or annihilation of something. The negation of a thing 
implies the appearance of its contradictory with which it is essentially: 
identical. Negation is 4 ‘moment’ which is contained within every 
process. When the contradictory of a thing emerges the process of 
self-development does not stop but the contradictory itself is again 
negated in its turn giving rise to a stage which is not simply the 
re-instatement of the ‘original thing but a stage in the further develop- 
ment of the process. 

Thus if a grain of barley meets with conditions which for it are 
nor.nal, if it falls on suitable soil, then under the influence of heat 
and moisture a specific change takes place, it germinates, the grain as 
such ceases to exist, it is negated and in its place appears the plant 
which has arisen from it, the negation of the grain. When the 

| Textbook of Marxist Philosophy (Edited by J. Lewis), p. 883. 
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plant grows, flowers and is fertilised it on*e more produces grains of 
barley and as soon as thess have ripened the stalk dies, that is, is 
negated in its turn. Asa result of this negation of the negation we 
have once again :the original grain of barley but not as a single unit 
but ten, twenty or thirty-fold: Butterflies spring from the egg 
through-a negation of the egg, they pass through certain transforma- 


tions until they reach sexual maturity, they pair and are in turn. 


negated, dying as soon as the pairing process has been’ completed 
and the female has laid its numerous eggs. * 

An impartial scrutiny of the facts which are cited as illustrations 
of the operation of this law will convince us that they cannot really 


be subsumed under any single law which can be regarded as am 


explanatory principle. If they can be brought under aay’ single 
general law that law is so vague and’ indeterminate that if: does not 
setve any useful purpose whatsoever. Ifa seed falls on suitable soil 


a plant grows out of it. The growth of the plant is a change that - 


takes place under the influence of heat and moisture but the process 
can be traced primarily to the nature of the seed itself. When a 
seed is negated by a plant it is negated by something which has 
grown out of it. But-a does not grow out of a. It is we who have 
to negate a, that is, replace a by-a. When the plant grows out of 
the seed it produces more seeds, but it is we who have to multiply-a 
by-a in order that we may get a^ which is supposed to be the 
negation of the negation.” The relation between & and-a is not 
the same as the relation between a seed and the plant that grows 
out of it or the relation between certain strata on the surface of the 
earth and others which appear subsequently as the result of the 
operation of natural laws. One who feels inclined to pick up 
similarities between things and. processes ignoring fundamental 
differences between them and is not over-fastidious about precision 
and accuracy of details will not find it difficult to find instances of the 
working of the same law of the negation of the negation in such 


diverse fields as geology, botany, astronomy, biology, sociology and. 


psychology but that is not the procedure by which scientifie generali- 
sations are established. It is only by an arbitrary twisting of facts 
that they can be fitted into the frame:work of this dialectical law. 

The so-called dialectical laws of motion cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as explanatory principles. It is easy to cite instances or 


1 For these and other examples see Anti-Dithring, p. 201 ff. 
2 [bid p. 908, l 
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examples which illustrate these laws because they are couched in 
vague and ambiguous language. They do not conform to the criteria 
usually laid down for testing bypotheses which claim to have the 


status of scientific laws. Marxist dialectics which essentially consist 


in the attempt to explain all phenomena with the help of these laws 
may have attraction for those who find pleasure in flights of imagina- 
tion but not for those who insist on, a meticulous analysis of facts 
and rigorous precision of thought. | 
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IS MARK TWAIN'S ‘AWFUL GERMAN 
LANGUAGE’ REALLY SO TO OUR | 
INDIAN STUDENTS ? 


Dr. H. G. Biswas 


. Caleutta University 


This is a question the answer to which can only be grasped when 
one is conversant with’ the reasons which forced Mark Twain, a 
reputed American writer to give such an epithet to the German 
language. ''Awful German Language” is a chapter in his well-known 
work—''A Tramp Abroad", published in 1879.. The book contains 
lively descriptions of the then German and Swiss life, landscape as well 
. as some of the beautiful legends of those .countries. The style has.a 
marvellous charm of its own blended with excellent :humour. 
Twain’s writings reveal that he was tolerably acquainted with the 
German language ; hence his critical views on the ‘awfulness’ of the 
tongue deserve special attention of those who are in any way interested 
in -tbe German language. The inimitable lucid language in which his 
statements are garbed will Jose much of their beauty if I am to quote 
‘stray lines from that memorable article. Hence I give below the 
relevant portions of it which, though long, yet I am sure, will not 
fail to prolong and sustain genuine interest of the readers in the 
subject under discussion. £x 

There is no other language which is so slipshod and Systeraless, 
and so slippery and elusive to the grasp. One is washed about in it in 
the most helpless way and when af last.he thinks he has captured a 
rule which offers firm ground to "take a rest on amid the general rage 
and turmoil of tlie ten parís of speech, he turns over the page and 
reads, “Let the pupil make careful note of the following exceptions.” 
He runs his eye down and finds that there are more exceptions to the 
rule than instances of it. So overboard he goes again, to hunt for 
another Ararat and finds another quicksand. Such-has been and 
continues to be my experience; Every time I think I have got one of 
these four confusing ‘cases’ where I am master of it, a seemingly 


insignificant preposition intrudes itself into. my sentence, clothed with ~ 


an awful unsuspected power, and crumbles the ground from under me. 
An average sentence in a German newspaper is a sublime and 


impressive curiosity ; it occupies quarter . of & *olomn ; ; i contains all. 


t 
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the ten parts of speech—not in regular order but mixed ; it is built 
mainly of compound words ; it treats of 14 or “15 different subjects, - 


| each inclosed in a parenthesis of its own, finally all the parentheses and 


reparentheses are massed together between a couple of king-parentheses, 
one of which is placed in the first line of the majestic sentence and the 
other in the middle of the last line of it—after which comes the verb, 
and you find out for the first time what the man has been talking 
about, and after the verb—merely by way of ornament, as far as I can 
make out—the writer shovels in ‘‘haben sind gewesen gehabt haben 
geworden sein’, or words to that effect and the monument is finished. 
The Germans have another kind of parenthesis, which they make by 
splitting a verb in two and putting half of it at the beginning of an 
exciting chapter and the other half at the end of it. These things are 
called separable ver bs. The German Grammar is blistered all over 
with separable ‘verbs: 
Personal pronouns and adjectives are a ; fruitful nuisance in this 
-language. For instance, the same word Sie means you, it means she, ` 
it means her, it means they and it means them. Think of theragged 
poverty of ihe language which has to make one word do the work of 
five. ZEE | 
Now observe the adjectives. When a German gets his hands on 
an adjective, ‘he declines it, and keeps on declining it until the common 


sense is all deoimed out of it. It is as bad as Latin. Take for 
instance : 


^t 


Singular g x Plural 
Nom. mein guter Preund—my good friend. meine guten Freunde —my good friends, 
Acc. meinen guten Freund—my good friend. meine guten Fretinde—my good friends. 
Dat. meinem guten Freunde—íto my good meinen guten Freunden—to my good 
~ friend. . friends. 
Gen. meines guten Freundes—of my goda v» meiner guten Preunde—of my good 
friend. ~ i friends. 


Now let the candidate for the asylum try to memorize those 
variations, and see how soon he will be elected. One might better go. 
without friends in Germany than take all this trouble about them. p 
have shown what à bother it is te decliné a good ( male ) friend, well 
this only a third of the work, for there is a variety of new distortions ` 
of the adjective when tbe object is feminine, and still another when the 
object is neuter. - Now, there are more adjéctives in this language 
than there are. black cats in. Switzerland: 

Let us now come to the gender. - Every noun has a gender, 
and here is no .sense or system in the distribution;.so the gender 
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of each must be learnt separately and by heart. To do this one "has 
. to have a memory like a memorandum book. In German a young 
lady (Mädchen) wife (Weib) has nd sex, while a turnip has. Think 
what over wrought reverence that shows for the turnip, and what 
callous disrespect for the girl. See how it look in print—I translate 
this from a conversation in one of the best of the German Sunday 
school books : 


Gretchen, Wilhelm, where is the ' turnip ? 
Wilhelm She has gone to the kitchen. Her colour is very lovely, 
Gretchen. Where is the accomplished and beautiful Roglish maiden ? 


^ 


Wilhelm. It has gone to-the opera with iis friend 


From the above the reader can see for himself that the’ pronoun 
business is also very awkward thing for the unaccustomed tongue. 

A tree is male, its buds are female, its leaves are: neuter; Horses 
are sexless, dogs are male, cats are female—tom cats included of 
course ; a person's mouth, neck, bosom, elbows, fingers, nails, feet 
and body are of the male Bex, and his head i is male or neuter accord- 
ing to the word selected to signify ib, & person’ s lips, shoulders, breast, 
hands and toes are of the female sex, and his hair, ears, eyes, chin, 
legs, knees, beart and conscience have not any sex at all, that is, 


they are neuter. ` 


Mark again the German word ‘also’ which is equivalent io the, 


English phrase ‘you know’ and: does not mean anything at all. Every 
time a German opens his mouth an ‘also’ falls out. 

Some German words are so long that ia have a perspective. 
Observe a few examples : 

F'reundschaftsbezeigungen— (Friendship demonstrations) | 

Unabhaengigkeitserklaerungen— (Independence declarations) 

Wiedersteilungsbestrebungen— (Rehabilitations endeavours) P 

Generalataatsverordnetenversammlungen— (General states representatives meetings) 
These things are not words, they are alphabetical processions. And 
they are not rare: When one , of these grand mountain ranges goes 
stretching across the printed page, it adorns and ennobles that literary 


landscape but at the same time it is a great distress to the new. 


student, for it blocks up:his way; he cannot crawl under it, or climb 
over it, or tunnel through it. So he resorts to the dictionary for help, 
but ‘there is no help there. The dictionary leaves this sort of worlds 


out, because these long things are hardly legitimate words, but are 


rather. combination of words—they are compound words with the 
hyphen left out, | | PE 


amea 
——  ——ÓM M—Á—— 
ie. 


fa 
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THE above statements of Mark Twain are based no doubt: on 
facts but he rises to the height of his sarcasm and evinces Himalayan 
exaggeration when he gives his final verdict in the following terms : 


* My philological studies have satisfied me that a gifted person i 
ought to learn English (barring spelling and pronouncing) in 30 hours, 
French in 30 days, and German in 30 years. It seems manifest. 
then, that the latter tongue ought to be trimmed down and repaired. 
If it is to remain as it is, it ought to be gently and reverently set 
aside among the dead. languages, for only the dead have time to learn 
it.” 

I have quoted so much from Mark Twain not only to amuse our | 
readers with his unique humour but also to bring home to our students 
the peculiarities, of the German language to which they are to pay 
very special ‘attention when they ` are bent on learning it. It is an 
undeniable fact that a working knowledge of German is essential 
for the pursuit of higher scientific research and higher studies in any 
branch.of knowledge. H. G. Wells has rightly stressed: “By the 
latter half of the 19th century the German scientific ` worker had 
made German a necessary language for every science student who 
wished to keep abreast with the latest work in his department." 
Considering the supreme significance of the language, _ therefore, 
‘when our ambitious students feel genuinly zealous to master it, no 
difficulty can prevent their onward march particularly as they are 
far more favourably placed than Mark Twains and their cousins on 
the other side of the Atlantic. . MI 


Let me now come to the points that'go in favour of our Indian 
students. Most of them have to pass through at least the rudiments 
of Sanskrit besides their respective mother tongues derived mainly 
from Sanskrit, consequently Pound most of the characteristics 
of the parent language. 


Mark Twain got unnerved at the sight of only four cases in 
German; but we have to master as many as seven cases in Sanskrit 
in three different numbers and in equal number of genders. And it 
must be admitted that the variations in the form of nouns in German 
is quite negligible when.compared with those .of Sanskrit. Our 
adjectives also follow the nouns they qualify in all the various cases, 
numbers and genders and their declensions must, therefore, be far 
more difficult than those of the adjectives in German. ‘Then again, 
prepositions in German force the nouns governed by theni into one of 
the three cases accusative, dative and genitive. In Sanskrit also the 
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nouns have to assume particular cases when certain words. accompariy 
them. ‘* Sivay nomo?’ may be cited as an example. Here the word 
‘nomo’ forces the word ‘Siva’ to the dative case. Numerous are the 
instances of the like but I refrain from mentioning them particularly as 
they are well known to our readers. 

As regards componnd: words, most of our Indian students are 
familiar with them from their very boyhood. Even in an elementary 
Sanskrit Primer we meet with words of learned length and thundering - 
sound and one most noticeable feature of our compound words or 
‘Samasas’ is that in most cases they mean quite a different thing 
from those expressed by the - -individual. components forming the new 
- word. Just as Sodium, an inflammable metal combining with a 
deadly poisonous gas chlorine gives rise to the most ‘iseful and 
harmless of things namely, sodium ‘chloride so in Sanskrit the 
individuality of words are lost’ when they give birth. to a compound 
word. Pitambar and Binapani may be cited as two most common’ 
examples of the type. Hence we do- feel but little sympathy for 
Mark Twain when he fumbles with the German compound words 
which, after all, retain the meaning of . the component units in tact 
even when compounded. 

Let us now come to the question of genders. No ibtd it 


appears somewhat shocking to an English or American student when | 


a male or a femalé-gender is assigned to an inanimate object; but in 
the Orient .we are used to such things. To our great succour we find 
that in most cases the Sanskrit and German genders coincide. The 
following may be noted as illustration: | 


Masculine Feminine * Neuter 


Sanskrit 7 German* Sanskrit German - - -Sanskrit German 
Dihasa (day) der Tag Ratri (night): die Nadtit” 2l J Jaini (water) das Wasser 


Briksha (tree) der Baum Prithibi (the die Erde -Patranr (léaf) das Blatt 
i earth) ^ > > . » 
Akasha (the sky) der Himmel Gekhani (pen) die Feder Pustakain (book) das Bueh 


Parbata  (mountain'der Berg Nasik, (nose) die Nags "Kalatra n (wife) das Weib 


: ] $ 

Chandra (the moon) der Mond Bhasa (language) die Sprache Griham — fhouse) das Haus . 
Thus we see that the German language does not present 
peculiarities which are in any way shocking to those who possess 
even the slightest acquaintance with Sanskrit and to those who speak 


languages directly derived from it. Prom thisit also follows that it, 


would, prove a° gross folly on our part if we are to banish Sanskrit 


is - 
es 


í : "S of 
* der, die, das resp ective definite articles for different genders. P E 


~ 


- 


di 
$ 
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from our Secondary school curriculum altogether. A little knowledge 
of Sanskrit is not only conducive to the easy and thorough mastery 
of our respective vérnaculars but it is also helpful in creating a mental : 
orientation for the easy grasp of the most useful of modern languages 
like German. . | 


If the peculiarities of the German language have driven Mark 
Twain almost to madness and made him utter such a strong term— 
* t even a gifted person ought to learn German in 30 years. ..,’’ I do 
not know what a mortal wound he would have received and what a 
damnatory expression he would have uttered against our beloved 
State language, had he visited free India and came across this 
strangest of the world languages i in which even the verbs are vested 
with genders. | 


Let me now touch in brief on ‘the most important factor that 
can break the spell of awfulness of the German language from the 
minds of our students. By this factor I mean an efficient teacher 
whose head is capacious enough to hold a vast store of subject matters 
of diverse range—both literary and scientific, whose heart is capable 
of feeling acutely the lamentable existing state of our science and 
industry and who is fully conscious of the great role that. the German 
science and technology can play in fostering the growth and develop-, 
ment of industry on modern lines bringing in its train health and 

' happiness to our teeming millions. When ,the teacher is actuated 
by, such a noble ideal and he infuses this spirit into his disciples, 
the goal cannot lie far ahead. -As only the adults come to learn 
German, the method of teaching should be so fashioned that the 
things taught may. “prove highly interesting and directly useful to 
the grown- up ' minds. re "Bvén when imparting fundamentals of 
Gpimmar the illustiations ‘should be furnished out of the chosen 
German sentences and passages from the works of Goethe, Schiller, 
Heine, Shakespeare,- Romain Rolland, Kalidasa and Tagore; from 
Lisbig, Kekulé, Bàeyer ; -from Dalton, Faraday, Rutherford ;- from 
Madam Curie, Bose and Raman. ud 


The memorable sayings of such great men, once heard, can never 
be forgotten. The truth of the statement will be realized from the 
following extracts + ' : j 

Die gute Ideé:jst nicht ohne did gute Tat. -Gut denken heisst: 
gut .sein.—Good idea. is not without good action, To think good is 
to be good, Nx 


ee aeneo ml a . Aen gomme up m mS. a 0 0 


a 
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Ach’ Gott! die Kunst ist lang, - Ah, God! the-art is fong, and short is our 
Und kurz ist unser Leben f life. l ] 

Sei dir selber treu, ' To thine own self be true, 

Und daraus folgt, so wie Nacht dem Tage, _ Then it must follow as night the day. 


Du kannst nicht falsch sein gegen irgendwen Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Der Schlaf ist gut, der Tod ist besser freilich; Sleep is good, death is better indeed ; 
Das Beste wire nie geboren sein! The best were never to be born at all i 


Gandhi ist nicht wie unsere europüischen Revolutioniire.. . Er 
ist der Schöpfer einer neuen Menschheit.—Gandhi is not like our 
European revolutionary. . . He is the creator of a new humanity. 

Da ich nicht Sklave s sein móchte, kann ich auch nicht Herr sein 
wollen. Dies drückt meine Auffassung von Demokratie aus.—As I 
do not hke to be slave, so I do not wish to bea Hue. This 
expresses my conception of democracy. . : EE 

Wir sind auf einer Mission. Zur Bildung dér Erde sind wir 
berufen.— We are on a mission. For reforming-the earth we are 
called here. | mA 

Ist es nicht sonderbar, dass.die Menschen 80- gern für Religion 
fechten und ungern nach ihren Vorschriften leben ?—Is it not strange 
that men fight so willingly for religion and are so. unwilling to live 
according to its precepts? 

Die modernen Kriege machen viele Menschen ungliicklich, : 
lange sie dauern und niemanden gliicklich, wenn sie voriiber sind. — 
Modern wars make many people unhappy so long as they. last and 
make nobody happy when they are over. 

Ich hatte einst ein schönes Vaterland.—I had once a beautiful 
fatherland. = | l 

Der Name ynsres Dorfes ist Khanjana und Anjana nennen sie 
unsern Fluss. Meinen Namen weiss das ganze Dorf und ihr Name 
ist Ranjana.—The name of our village ' ds  Khanjana | and they call 
our river Anjana. The whole Village knows my name and her name 
is Ranjana. . 

Ihr Mund gleicht einer halberschlosšen Knospe, ihre Arme 
stellen die zarten Zweige dar, und, Blüte an Blüte, schimmert die 
Jugend auf allen ihren Gliedern!—Her mouth is like a half-blown 
bud, her arms resemble delicate twigs and blossom on blossom 
shimmers youth on all her limbs. l í 

Das Bild Marie Curie wird in einem Konfuziustempel neben 
Newton, Buddha, Descartes und die chinesischen Dynastie der 
Ming-Kaiser aufgestelli.—' The portrait: of Marie Curie is placed in a 
Confucian temple beside Newton, Descartes and the Chinese dynasty 
of Ming-kings. ! E 

Es wird eine Zeit kommen, wo man den Acker mit Salzen 
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düngen wird die man in sheniisehen Fabriken bereitet.—There will 
come a timé when people will mahure their lands with salts prepared 
in chemical factories. 

Derjenige, welcher machen kann, dass dort zwei Halme wachsen, 
wo sonst nur einer wuchs, hat für die Interessen seines Vaterlandes © 
mehr getan, als oft alle Politiker zusammengenommen.—He, who can 
grow two ears of corn where only one grew, does more to the interest 
of his fatheriand, than often all the politicians taken together. 

-The reader will certainly be convinced of the unique beauty 
and excellence of the illustrations which cannot but inspire our 
students to the highest pitch of their receptivity and consequent . 
enrichment of the vocabulary and enhancement of their knowledge 
of the subject. : 

In fine I can;do no better than quote a few lines from Mark 
Twain himself -in. praise of the language of which he has been so 
unsparing in his criticism : 

“Fhe capitalization of nouns must be reckoned as a great virtue 
of the German language. But far before this virtue stands another— 
that of spelling & word according to, the sound of it. After one 
short lesson in the alphabet, the student can tell how any German 
word is pronounced without having to ask. The Germans do not 
seem to be afraid to repeat a word when it is the right ‘one. That 
is wise. There are some German words: which are singularly and 
powerfully effective. -For instance, those which describe lowly, 
peaceful and affectionate home life; those which deal with love, 
in any and all forms; from mere kindly feeling and honest good will 
toward the passing stranger, clear up to courtship; those which deal: 
with outdoor Nature in its softest and lowliest aspects—with meadows 
and forests, ` and birds ‘and flowers, the fragrance and sunshine of 
summer, and moonlight of peaceful winter nights; in a word those 
which deal with any and all forms of rest, repose and peace ; those 
also which deal with the creatures and marvels of fairy land; and 
lastly and chiefly, in those words which express pathos, is the 
language surpassingly rich and effective. There are German songs. 
which can make a stranger to the language cry. That shows ‘that 
the sound of the words is correct— it interprets the meaning with 
truth and with exactness ; and so the ear is informed, and through 
the ear the heart". 

. I express my, thankfulness to Sri Saroj Kumar Sen for his 
discovering the precious old volume of Mark Twain in the Bengal 
Chemical Club Library for me, 
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The Russian Way 


1 


Round the World - 


^ Last March after Stalin’s death it was announced by the Moscow 
Press that the days of one-man rule were over. It was pointed out, with- 
out, of course, any reflection on Stalin and his work, that such rule did 
not conduce to good government and was unsuited to circumstances in the 
Soviet Union. Henceforward, it was emphasised, the Government would 
be run by top-ranking civil and military leaders on the basis of joint 
responsibility. The Government which was installed after Stalin’s death 
has been characterised in the press in many countries as a triumvirate of 
Malenkov, Beria and Molotov. Actually it was a junta of more than three. 
The’ names of such mèn as Voroshilov, Bulganin and Zhukov axe hardly 


mentioned. But they were and are too important^a factor to be ignored. 


With the secret police in the hands of Beria, Malenkov could aspire to the 
first position only with the co- -operation of the army of which these three 
were the leaders. Reference should particularly be made to Zhukov whose 
military exploits in the 2nd World War were great and whose popularity 
both with the army and with the people was immense. Largely because 
of this he was removed to a secondary position by Stalin after the war so 
that he might not remain in-lime-light and increase his personal popularity. 
But this ungenerous treatment accorded to the greatest war hero only added 
to his hold over the imagination of the Red Army. That is the main reason 
of his being brought now into the Defence 1 Ministry by Malenkov, though not 
as its chief. But chief or no chief his co-operation with Malenkov was 
thought essential by the latter. 
From the very beginning it seemed that the arrangement arrived ai 
under the, shadow of Stalin’s death was too good to last. „So it is not a 
surprise that Beria has been ousted from office and power. „Beria and 
Malenkov are of the same age group. They had served side by side the 


. sarthe Master and were raised simultaneously by him to high station. It 


was but imperative that they should be rivals for the confidence and favour 
of the Master. So long as Stalin was at his post, both were kept in their 
places, working in their own sphere and. serving the leader as directed. 
But once the Master was removed from the scene, it was but expected 


.. that rivalry would set in for the first .plaéé. .One would-be unwilling to 


serve under the other. For the time being, however, differences were 
patched up and Beria seemed reconciled to Malenkov’s getting the 


. Chairmanship of the Council of Ministers. But he accepted this arrange- -> 


ment only under conditions which must have appeared both galling and 
dangerous to Malenkov. Galling, because he was constrained to..give up 
the Secretaryship to.the Communist Party which had been such a. great 
source of influence and authority to Stalin and which would have added 
to his authority and power as the new Prime Minister. Dangerous, because 
while Malenkoy himself was to be only Prime Minister and Chairman of 
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the Council of Ministers and nothing else, Beria was not only to be the 
first Deputy Chairman of the same Council but Minister in charge of- 
Home Affairs and the Secret Police. These two departments had been 
separate but they were now united under the control of Beria. It was not 
unlikely on this account that apprehensions would grow in the mind of his 
colleagues as to his intentions. Is was given out that entrenched on the 
vantage ground of his ministry he actually started filling in all the: ‘important 
and key positions in Soviet security organisation both at the centre and in 
the Union Republics with liis own trusted men. In fact it was in the mind 
of both Beria and Malenkov that the balance of power which had been 
created between them would not iast and consequently it was necessary 
that both should try to strengthen their position in whichever way possible 
for the finál'showdown. . But while Beria could do this without co-operation 
from any other quarter, Malenkov had necessarily to do it in co-operation 
with Molotov and the military leaders so that might have the support 
of the army on his side-in case of need. 

Molotov and Voroshilov are unlikely to have any ambition for the first 
position. Both are too old now to play the role of a dictator. Experienced 
elder statesmen commanding much respect and. influence in the country, 
they will be a great accession of.strength to Malenkov. As for Zhukov, 
he is also, it may be repeated, a much respected man commanding 
greatér influence. But only with military experience it may not be 
possible for him to strike out for the first’ position. In any event it is a 
fact that none of these leaders advanced his own clairs to the Premiership 
but they all have supported Malenkov against Beria in this regard. In 
ousting Beria from the Council of Ministers and bringing against him 
charges of sabotage and’ collaboration: with, the Anglo-American bloc also, 
Malenkov may be credited with having their full support. 

The way in which Beria is being dealt with is typically Russian and- 
such treatment is possible only under a government of the logical, ruthless, 
Soviet kind. When: Stalin started purging after the murder of ‘his friend 
and collaborator, Kirov, the same charges of sabotage and collaboration with - 
Soviet enemies abroad were brought against the large number of people-on , 
whom Stalin’s wrath had fallen and whom he wanted to eliminate. What 
value is to be attached to such charges and to the evidences cited in support 
of them has been illustrated in recent months in the case of doctors who ~ 
were arrested for bringing about the death of some prominent persons.e 
They were taken into custody when Stalin still guided Soviet affairs. It - 
he did not die in the.nick of time, the doctors who were already known ` 
to-have confessed ‘their guilt would certainly have met their doom in due 
course, But fortunately for them he.died and Beria was for the time 
being the master of the Department of the Secret Police, So a communique’ 
was now issued by way of stating that the doctors were innocent, that 
the charges preferred against them were concocted and that they were now 
set free while those who had brought these charges against them and on 
that account been rewarded already by the Soviet Government were taken 
into custody” for trial. In other words the table was’ turned, who 
had confessed. ‘to guilt being suddenly declared to be as innocent as lamb 
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and those on whose words prosecution had been undertaken being placed 
on the dock. We do not know if Beria's exit from the seat of authority 
would result in a second reversal of the proceedings in this case. 

The tharges which have-been brought ‘against Beria will ring familiar 
in the ears of all who may have read even casually the history of the 


Soviet Union since Lenin’s death early in 1924. One by one the great , 


leaders by whose name the Communist world happened to swear and whose 
contributions to the Communist Revolution were really enormous confessed 
to charges which otherwise would have sounded fantastic. But now and 
again the outside world has been initiated into the mysteries of this 
confession. We know under what physical and mental torture men 
would confess crimes which they may never have committed. It is certain 
that Beria will shortly go the way of Trotsky, Bukbarin, Zinovieff and 
Tukachevsky. But are the Soviet people really so gullible even after 
thirty years of mass education of which we hear so much as to believe 
that Beria who served Stalin and the Soviet Union so faithfully and so 
effectively for more than two decades turned over a new leaf and became 
a traitor to the Soviet interests within three months of Stalin’s. death? 
A man’s character may change. but does i$ change so suddenly and com- 
pletely? In fact Beria’s only guilt may be his lack of support in 
influential circles in the present struggle for power. Possibly his only guilt 
is his rise to a, position of great influence and authority. Even if he were 
less ambitious after Stalin’s death than he proved to be, he might have 
been all the same eliminated as a potential rival. He is a sacrifice at the 
altar of Soviet Dictatorship. l 

The pattern set on previous occasions is being closely followed now. 
Not only Beria is going the way of previous leaders who had the temerity 
to stand across the path of Stalin but his followers both in the Central 


and in the local party and Government organisations are being purged with ` 


a ruthlessness possible only under a Dictatorship. People. who were 


acclaimed as heroes a month back aré now being declared from housetops. 


as traitors. It is not known and perhaps it will never be known how many 
hundreds will be sacrificed in order that Malenkov may rule without further 
impediment. 


Late Senator Taft 


Last few months have witnessed many cases of illness, death m 
falling from power among front rank publie men of. different countries. 
Stalin who had dominated the Soviet Union like a colossus for neatly 
thirty years died a peaceful death. One-of the men whom he had raised 
into prominence and who after his death came to occupy the second. 
position in the country has fallen from power and has even been clapped 
into prison. Many of his associates in high .positjons have suffered the 
same fate. In Britain Sir Winston Churchill who was at the height of ^ 
his power during the War became for the second time Prime Minister in 


1951. But age and overwork have at last undermined even his exuberance 
and vitality, and he was compelled sometime ago to take compulsory rest. - 


His Foreign Minister, Anthony Eden, has also-been a casualty. After two 
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operations in England he was constrained to undergo a third in the United 
States and is now convalescing somewhere in his native country. It is 
not known when he will fully recover and join his duties at the Foreign 
Office. 

In the United States two Senators have of late died reducing Republican 
strength in the more important chamber of the Congress. Taft, who died 
on the 31st July, occupied a very big position in the’ political life of his 
country and had for a number of times made a tremendous noise as an 
aspirant for the Presidency. The United States is a democratic and 
republican country without a king and without.a hereditary titled aristo- 
cracy. In this regard it presented for many years a contrast to the United 
Kingdom which was at one time at least the mother country. Of late the 
contrast has been reversed. In Britain the House of Lords is still main- 
tained and hereditary peers still happen to be its members. But high 
taxation and death duties have practically wiped out hereditary estates 
and wealth. What is more even in the Conservative Party old historical 
names do not appear very prominent. A Churchill and a Salisbury are 
still there. But new names are being increasingly found in the list of 
Ministers and ‘party leaders. As for the Labour Party it hardly includes 
any one with an ancient name. On the other hand, in the United States, 
there are many old families which have supplied in successive generations 
prominent politicians and administrators. 

One such family is that of the Tafts who had originally belonged to 
New England but had migrated to Ohio. ‘Senator Taft’s grandfather was 
a prominent American who became a member of the Cabinet during the 
Presidency of General Grant. He was also for sometime a diplomat. One 
of his sons was William. Howard Taft, who, originally destined for law, 
drifted into politics. His friend, Thoedore Roosevelt, was really the maker 
of his political destiny. He was placed at the head of the Government of 
the Philippines after these islands had been conquered by the United States. 
Later he was included in the Cabinet as War Minister. In 1908 Theodore 
Roosevelt completed his two terms and had Taft nominated by the 
Party Convention to succeed him. The Presidency of Taft was in fact- 
a gift of Roosevelt. But for more than one reason the two friends soon 
drifted apart. Taft made an enemy of Roosevelt and his administration 
came otherwise also under criticism. Four years later Taft was renominated 
by his Party for election to the White House. 

But the waning chances of'the Republican Party were further reduced 
by the defection of Roosevelt, who set himself up as a candidate under the 
banner of the Progressive Party which he formed. Taft was defeated and 
was under eclipse for nearly ten years. In 1922, however, during the 
Harding Presidency Taft became the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
It may be stated in passing that he was the only American to occupy both 
the offices of the President and the Chief Justice. It is very doubtful if 
he was as good a lawyer as any of his predecessors or suctessors in the 
office of the Chief Justice. In fact it may hardly be said that either as 
President or as Chief Justice he was more than mediocre. He had only 
the luck of occupying both offices. His son, the Senator, had one advantage. 
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- over his father. He was not required to face in the Republican Party ` 
either the friendship or hostility of a leader of the stamp of Theodore 
Roosevelt. He was to make or mar his own fortune. There was no one 
there who was head and shoulder above him in the Party and. whom he was 
expected to look up to. But by his ultra conservative and reactionary 

attitude he made himself unacceptable as a party candidate for the chief 
magistracy of the country. 


Korean Truce 


More than three years after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and 
more than two years after the first opening.of talks for a cease-fire, the ` 
two parties have succeeded at last in arriving at a truce. ;It is not necessary 
to recall here that hostilities broke oub as a result of North Korea, backed 
by the Communist world, invading South Korea.. The Peninsula: “which 
had been since time immemorial one political unit had been bifurcated as 
a result of the exigencies of the last World War. Neither the Koreans in 
the North nor those in the South had been reconciled to this arrangement. ` 
Unfortunately the two parts had now come to be administered by govern- 
ments inspired by two opposing ideologies. In view of that-any attempt 
at unification .would really mean invasion of one ideology upon another. 
When the North Koreans invaded the South, the motive evidently 
was less the political unification of Korea and more the unification 
of two parts on the basis of Communism, i.e., the inclusion of the whole 
of Korea in the Communist sphere of influence. Neither the South 
Koreans themselves could accept Communist domination nor could the 
Anglo-American bloc allow the transformation of the balance of power in 
the Far East by this unification of Korea on Communist basis. So a bitter 
fight ensued and it could not remain limited to the two original parties. 

As it was a clear case of aggression on the -part of North Korea, South 
Korea was soon assisted by the United Nations, i.e., by those of them 
who wanted to limit Communist sphere of influence. North Korea in its turn 
came to be actively assisted by Communist China and also helped by the 
U.S.S.R. in the supply of war materials and by technical advice, The 
war had its ups and downs. At one time it seemed that the Communists 
would find it possible to swallow up the whole peninsula and Japan would 
be exposed to Communist influence and attack from across the narrow 
channel, At another time it appeared that ‘South Korea and United. 
Nations would be able to drive the invading forces to the Manchurian 
border and unify Korea, under their own auspices. But neither of these: 
appearances proved to be real. The war became a stalemate, neither side 
gaining much ground. Meanwhile, however, the sacrifices imposed upon 
the people of Korea on both sides of the 38th: parallel were not only great 
but staggering. Population was decimated, propérty destroyed, homes 
broken up. Naturally this terrible devastation of an ancient country roused 
sympathy in all parts of the world and many statesmen including our own 
became anxious to take steps by which this war. of devastation might be 
brought to an end. 

After protracted negotiations in course of which the patience of many 
was well nigh exhausted, cease-fire has been arrived at. But while this 
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truce has been welcomed in other countries, the South Koreans have noi 
taken it with good grace. Its President, Dr. Rhee, has been particularly | 
bitter against Indis for the part ii has played in the negotiations. By 
releasing those North Korean prisoners who were unwilling to return to the 
Communist world, he did his best to undermine the negotiations and make 
impossible the signing of the truce agreement. But actually this has not 
been allowed to be an insuperable impediment. The sacrifice undergone 
by the South Koreans is immense. ‘But the’ sacrifice in money, men and 
materials of other countries, particularly of ‘the United States, is also not. 
small. In fact without American support it would not have been possible 
for Dr. Rhee to continue the. fight for long. It is true that the Americans 
and their -British and other colleagues were participating in the fight largely 
out of their own interests. But still as their assistance was of paramount 
need,, they must have the final voice in the ‘question of continuing or 
termibüting the war. 

But this does not mean that the point of view of Dr. Rhee and his 
people is not appreciated in other countries. It is in fact fully appreciated 
in India which has suffered so much by partition that no arrangement 
which perpetuates Korean division can be really healthy for that country. 
Dr. Rhee is evidently of the view that if the war could be continued for 
sometime longer with renewed vigour the Communist forces might be 
hurled back to the Yalu river. But this will mean not only greater sacrifice 


on the part of the South Koreans but further sacrifice on the part 


of the Americans. The latter are not ready for it. They think 
that this concentration on Korean war will only deplete American resources 
which should be conserved against.a possible showdown in other fronts. 
Others including India’s Prime Minister appear also to be of opinion that if 
peace could be brought to Korea, though no doubt on the basis of division, 
ib might help in the maintenance of peace in other fronts ag well. On 
the other hand, if the Korean war continued, the bitterness engendered 


— by it might create situations in which aes might be broken in other 


_ Places. Peace is indivisible. 


-- 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


Universities in Britain —By S. R. Dongerkery. Oxford University Press. 

Pp. 143. Price Rs. 6. 

Present book of Mr. Dongerkery is the result of the Imperial Rela- 
tions Trust Travelling Fellowship awarded to him by the Executive 
Committee of the Association of the Universities of the British Common- 
wealth in 1950. He visited most of the British Universities and University 


Colleges and made enquiries regarding teaching, research, and administra- . 


tion of these institutions. He has summarised in this small volume the 
-information he gathered and the opinions he formed of British murum 
education as a result of these enquiries. is 

The book is divided into fifteen chapters, which, though iat give 
us a good idea on different aspects of collegiate education and its manage- 
ment. He accepts the usual division of British Universities into three 
groups—(i) the ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge (ii) the civic 
universities like those of Leeds, Manchester and Birmingham and (ii) the 
Scottish universities. Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, established 
to train men ' fit to serve God in Church and State ', are no longer what 
they had been in respect of subjects which undergraduates, admitted there, 
have opportunity of studying. A century ago they could gain knowledge 


and proficiency only in such subjects as Classics, Mathematics, Theology, 


Law and Medicine. But these universities also had to keep pace with 
the march of time and have added during the last fifty years modern sub- 
jects to their curricula. The civie universities which are meeting needs 
of hundreds of students were first set up as colleges in provincial cities 
in the last or present century and have gradually acquired their present 
status. These cities are industrial centres and the people there and in the 
outlying areas wanted educational institutions which would not only help 
them in developing the higher powers of the mind but make them more 
and more proficient in running industries and adding to national wealth. 


Naturally their demands were mainly directed towards developing studies - 


of applied sciences and engineering. There was also the demand for 
opportunities for professional training in such subjects as Teaching. In 
other words the civic universities in England concentrated almost exclusively 
on modern subjects while Universities of Oxford and Cambridge also were 
constrained to add these subjects to their curricula, without, however, 
cutting adrift from their ancient classical moorings. So although originally 
the objects of study in the two kinds of universities were much too 
different, they are no longer as far apart as they were before. 

In respect of the class affiliations of the students the differences which 
existed before have largely been done away with. In Oxford and Cambridge, 
students were not long ago drawn almost exclusively from the upper 
strata. of society. In Scottish universities, however, class distinctions 
never existed. The author quotes in this connection the observations of 
Lord Macmillan: ‘‘ On the classroom benches (of Scottish universities) 
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the crofter’s son, the son of the Manse, the laird's son from the big house 
and the merchant's son have always sat side by side in friendly companion- 
ship and stimulating rivalry." In the civic universities which have been 
set up during the last few decades, students have as a rule been drawn 
from the people of areas round about. Consequently they come as a 
rule from lower middle class or even working class families. In Oxford 
and Cambridge, however, old class barriers have now broken down. Some 
changes had been effected in this regard by the impact of the First World 
War. Later partly under the policy initiated by pressure from the labour 
movement and partly as a result of the impact of the Second World War, 
there has been a complete transformation of the class affiliations of the 
students. In former days few boys of lower middle class or working 
class families had opportunities of education beyond the elementary stage. 
Now such opportunities are far greater. Secondly, in former days studies 
in universities had to be financed by parents or guardians alone. Scholar- 
ships were few. In consequence only sons of families with a long purse 
could afford to go in for university education. Now such scholarships are 
plentiful. In fact seventy-three per cent. of university students are 
' assisted '. So it is no wonder that even in ancient universities under- 
graduates are mostly at the present time recruited from classes which were 
not long ago practically debarred from the university precincts. 

Oxford and Cambridge had again the unique distinction of being wholly 
residential universities, in which students would have in all hours of the 
day opportunities of contact both with one another and with the teachers. 
During term time they were to live every minute ift academic atmosphere 
and surroundings. The Scottish universities and civic universities in 
Britain are, however, mostly non-residential. But every effort is being 
made particularly in civic universities to provide increasing facilities and 
advantages of social contact among students themselves and between 
students and teachers. The University of Reading is run as a residential 
university. So in this regard it has been placed on par with Oxford and 
Cambridge. In other civic universities also arrangements have been made 
for students to take one meal at the university. Cafetarias have been 
opened and students have facilities of free mixing, exchanging ideas and 
making friends. Students’ Unions have also been provided with proper 
accommodation and under the auspices of these: bodies close personal 
contact between student and student has now become possible. 

System of teaching has been different in the new universities from 
what it happens to be in Oxford and Cambridge. In the latter tutorial 
instruction is the core of undergraduate training. In the new universities 
teaching is mainly done by class lectures as in India. Before the First 
World War in Oxford, undergraduates would be assigned to different tutors 
according to their special subjects of study. Each week a tutor would 
assign one particular hour to a student, who would meet him alone and 
submit to him the essay he had written after reading the reference books 
suggested by the tutor in the previous meeting. The tutor would read the 
essay, discuss the materials supplied therein and the form in which they 
" had been arranged and presented, He would also go over the whole field 
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directly or indirectly coveréd by the subject of the essay and bring home 

to the student all that has been done by different scholars in regard to it, . 
He would mention books, refer to journals and even to manuscripts if and 

when necessary. One whole hour would thus be devoted to the discussion - 
of the problem from all possible angles and to the review of books and 

materials available on the subjéct. As a result of such exercises the 

undergraduate would not only store his mind with exact and up-to-date . 

knowledge of a subject but he would learn how to give proper expression 

to his information and ideas. 

Attendance of lectures which are delivered in the University was and 
still is optional. ‘But the number of students even in these ancient 
universities has increased very much particularly after the Second World 
War. It is not in consequence possible for a tutor to devote one hour a 
weék to one student. He has now to invite a batch of students at a 
time for tutorial instruction. Undergraduates of this batch would by turns 
write essays, so that while before each undergraduate was required to write 
an essay each week, now he writes it once m three or four weeks. But 
once the essay is read, discussion follows as before and all the under- 
graduates of the batch profit by this discussion. Still it cannot be gain- 
said that the system now followed under forces of ‘circumstances is inferior 
to the system which prevailed even fifteen years back. - Efforts are made 
to compensate for this loss by attendance at lectures. d greater emphasis 
is naturally being put on ‘such attendance. 

In new universities, it has been stated already, class ictus are 
compulsory, they being-the main basis of instruction. But while in ancient 
universities lectures are under stress of circumstances being utilised more 
and more for supplementing tutorial exercises, in civic universities arrange- 
ments are being increasingly made for tutorial exercises and personal super- 
vision of intellectual, moral and ‘physical development ‘of undergraduates. 
It. is, however, not the intention to adopt fully the system in vogue in 
Oxford and Cambridge. Lecture system would remain the main stay. 
Tutorial exercises and personal RUPEE would, as far: as possible, 
supplement it. i 

_ Mr. Dongerkery devotes one chapter to the discussion of the all 
important subject of university finanee.: Before the creation of the 
University Grants Committee in 1919 the main income of the universities 
was derived from endowments and fees. It is not necessary to go into the 
history and organisation of the Grants Committee. They are now familiar 
facts. But this is to be emphasised that since its establishment more. 
than- thirty years ago Government grants have figured with increasing 
emphasis in the university budgets. Of the total income of the Universities 
and colleges in Great Britain 59.2 per cent. represented parliamentary 
grants in 1948-49. ‘The proportion of income derived from endowments is 
falling every day. In 1923-24, 11.5 per cent.. of university revenues was 
derived from this source. In 1949-50 it was only 5.7 per cent. The class 
of people who could afford to create endowments in universities has been 
wiped out by high taxation and death duties. ‘‘The Carnegie Trust for 
the universities of Scotland, the Rhodes Trust and the Nuffield and Besse. 
endowments in Oxford are, perhaps, the last of the great endowments to 
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the British universities." But although Treasury grants loom so large 
in the University budget, it is significant that the autonomy and freedom 
of the universities have not’ been undermined- on that account. ‘‘The 
University Grants Committee provides a machinery, which enables the 
universities to get what they want from the State without bartering away 
their academic liberty which, untor tunately, has been the fate of universities 
on the continent of Europe.’ 


Mr. Dongerkery quotes Laski in saying ‘‘At bottom the quality of a 
university is always in direct proportion to the quality of its teachers.” 
Naturally one separate chapter he has devoted to the discussion of the 
position of teachers in British universities. In other ‘places in the book 
also this subject had to be incidentally discussed. . But chapter v is 
devoted exclusively to this topic. He emphasises the fact that no body | 
of teachers, however well paid, can make itself an effective moral and 
intellectual guide to the younger generation unless it is imbued with some 
idealism. The sense of being on a’ mission should be always present in 
the mind of teachers. This does not, of course, mean that their conditions 
of service should not be reviewed from time to time and made as 
favourable to the execution of their mission as possible. Their emoluments 
should be such that they may not ever lack the ordinary amenities of life. 
Their duties also should be so regulated as to leave them sufficient time 
and opportunity for constantly adding to their knowledge and making 
excursions into unexplored fields. This opportunity of research and study 
for the teachers is not only helpful to themselves and the world of learning 
but to the students of whom they are in charge. ''He who learns from one 
occupied in learning drinks of a running stream. Hé who learns from one 
who has learned all he is to teach, drinks ‘the green mantle of the stagnant 
pool!’ " As a result of the increase in the number of students in Oxford 
and Cambridge leisure for study and research has diminished in some cases 
to a great extent. We have already seen that instead of dealing with an 
undergraduate singly a tutor has now to supervise work of undergraduates 
in a batch. In addition he has to take more batches than previously. 
Sometimes a tutor, has in this way to devote nearly eighteen to twenty 
hours to tutorial work. It is recognised that this will ultimately lead to 
deterioration in the standards maintained. The financial position of 
teachers has, however, been “considerably. improved. Iw 1928-29 the average 
salary of a professor was £1,068 a'year. In 1938-39, it rose to £1,115 
and in 1946-47 to £1,584. The maximum at present is £2,000. A reader 
may at present be paid any salary between £800 and £1,200 a year and 
a senior lecturer from £900 to £1,100 and an assistant lecturer from 
£400 to £450 a year. 


There are several other topics also on which the book throws much light. 

It devotes one chapter to University administration. It contains much 
useful information. We only wish that it was more detailed. The object 
of the author was evidently to discuss problems of British universities in 
as small a compass as possible. But in view of the fact that every day iu 
an Indian university we are confronted with similar problems, the book 
might have been larger in size gnd, more detailed in character. As it is, 
` ` !, 
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the book is so well written and really so interestingly presented that a 
reader on finishing the concluding chapter feels Somy that he has not more 


in it-to ae 
N. C. Roy. 


A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. IV —By -Surendranath Dasgupta. 

Cambridge University Press, 1949. 

The fourth volume of Dr. Dasgupta’s ' History of Indian Philosophy’ 
is as stupendous as its predecessors, and when the author promised a fifth 
one yet to come it only showed what inexhaustible energy he had possessed, 
In the first three volumes he had dealt with all classical systems, and 
something more, of Indian Philosophy, and any other historian would have 
. long stopped with that. If, therefore, in the present one he gave an 
over-thorough account of those theistic and pluralistic systems which had 
so long been ignored by Indian scholars, and if in the prospective fifth 
volume he proposed to deal with still more neglected systems, viz., the 
S’aiva, S’akta and the Tantra, he, it goes without saying, had the true 
historical instinct of perceiving how important these systems had been in 
the shaping of Indian thought. This present volume is a detailed account 
of the Bhàgavata-puràna and the Madhva, Vàllabha and the Gaudiya- 
vaisnava systems. These are all theistic philosophies of novel types, 
fundamentally different from the theisms (barring the N mbayka system) 
discussed in the first three volumes, and Dr. Dasgupta did a distinct 
service in having described these in all details. 
| The first thing that strikes a reader is the extensive scholarship of 
the author. His direct acquaintance with almost all published works in 
Sanskrit and a large number of unpublished manuscripts—not merely in 
philosophy but in all branches of Sanskrit literature—is unparalleled, and 
the mode of presentation in his four volumes on Indian Philosophy is an 
unmistakable evidence that he was similarly acquainted with the Western 
philosophical literature. No one unless thoroughly conversant with Western 
philosophy, can write in English on Indian philosophis with half as much 
intelligibility as in these volumes. 

The rare interest with which he raai TN half-ignored philosophies 
in this volume shows how genuinely conscious he was of their first-rate 
importance. The Bhigavata-purang which is the source of quite a large 
number of theistic systems in India ought to be studied in detail and in 
‘proper connection with all those systems. If, as our author believed, it 
also represents the true Sünkhya, though that is highly debatable and most 
probably wrong, it would add to the glory of the purüna, The Madhva 
philosophy, particularly as developed in its logical and epistemological side 
by Jayatirtha and Vyüsatirtha, had once almost smashed the much too 
popular Advaita monism, and it may not be an exaggeration that had not 
Madhusudan met the challenges in his famous work ‘ Advaitasiddhi ’, 
Advaitism would have gone the way of the once popular Sankhya. As for 
the philosophies of Vallabha and the Gaudiya.vaignavas, their importance 
goes without saying—it is abundantly evident even in our present-day life. 

Dr. Dasgupta had done full justice to these, systems by. devoting one 
whole ‘volume to them. The happiest thing is that the detailed jatguments 
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and counter-arguments of the Madhva and the Advaitin, abstruse enough 
for even a scholar, he has not hesitated to incorporate in the book even at 
the cost of its elegance and historical value. Similar insistence on details 
we also find in many of his comparative studies elsewhere in the volume, 
particularly in connection with the. different interpretations of the Brahma- 
sutras. 2 

It is. impossible to review a. ‘book of such forbidding size except in 
such outlines. : 

All the four volumes, particularly the fourth, look Tike massive *fori- 
resses, at once magnificent and ugly. The magnificence i is writ large every- 
where, but the uglinésses we find also at places in his criticism ‘of monism 
specially where pluralism charges it, and in occasional lapses (as it seemed 
to the reviewer) in interpreting texts,.and translation of texts. It is not 
fair now to go into any detail, as; very much to the regret of all scholars, 
our author is no longer with us. ‘With all that and more it has to be” 
admitted without hesitation that ‘the total reaction of a reader would be 
favourable to a correct assessment of the standard of Indian philosophy. 

A pioneer in the field, our author has given: an impetus to a further 
study de novo of Sanskrit texts. . 

It is painful to have to notice a few printing mistakes here and there 

in a Cambridge University publication. à 

KALIDAS BHATTACHARYA. 


Glimpses of Truth By X N. P. Mehta. Foreword by Madame Sophia Wadia. 
Hind Kitabs Ltd., 1958. Price Rs. 4., 

The author has in his preface described his ud. as ‘ʻa log "bog of 
my thoughts." It represents his; reactions to the various problems which 
had presented themselves to him in different aspects, and as such the 
thoughts so jotted down have their value. What is the ultimate goal? 
He has glimpsed truth at some. stages; may -the knowledge of that truth 
help other struggling souls! — - | 

And so the reader will find them helpful occasionally if the mood 
guides him to the relevant passages, and as-the author justly hints, “they 
should be read the same way as they have been written, that is, only a few 
at a time ’’—and may we add, not in any narrow context of any particular 
. dogma, or doctrine. E 

A little more care in the iting would have been welcome: eg. 
on p. 62, '" He who fights ", ete., might be put into rhyme; on p. 64, 
why not drop ‘‘ Mrs.” before eed Naidu, as we find in the next passage 
in the case of Ella Wheeler Wileox? These are indeed very minor matters ; 
yet they also tell. 


h 
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| Ourselves - 
Mr. H. D. GipEONSE AT THE UNIVERSITY: 

Mr. H. D. Gideonse, Presidént, Brooklyn College, New York, 
visited this University twice during his sojourn in India. On the 
first day he discussed with a number of University teachers ‘The 
Problem of Democracy i in University Administration.’ On the second 


occasion he spoke on ‘The Teacher and the Taught’ at the Asutosh 
Hall. 


Dr. Boscos Pounp: 


Dr. Pound who is an Emeritus Professor of the University of 
Harvard was appointed Tagore Professor of Law of this University 
for 1948. He will deliver 12 lectures in the Darbhanga Hall on 
“The Ideal Elements in Law.’ The first lecture will be presided 
over by the Vice-Chancellor. Dr. Pound’s contributions to the 
progress of legal studies in the United States is well known. It is 
expected that his lectures as: Tagore Law Professor will be highly 


appreciated. 
* uo * l2 C wu 


LATE PROF. GIRİNDRAŠERHAR Boss : 


.We refer with a heavy heart to the death of Prof. Girindra- 
sekhar Bose, an erudite scholar and original thinker.- Dr. Bose was 
the founder of the School of Psychology in Calcutta. He was for — 
many years the Head of the Department of Psychology of this 
University. His death has created a void in the. world of scholarship. 


* 2 WB ee d 


15TH AUGUST 
Independence Day was celebrated as in previous years in the 
University. In the compound of the University the function was 


presided over by the Vice-Chancellor who hoisted the national flag 
and addressed the gathering in fitting words. 
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Official Notifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. R-11-53-CSR | 


- It is notified for general information that under Section 
25 (1) of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904) 
Government have been pleased to sanction the Regulations 
for the Degree of Master of Engineeing under a new Chap- 
ter, viz., LII-Hi (as shown in the accompanying pamphlet) to 
be inserted after Chapter LII-D of the Regulations. 


SENATE HOUSE: | | 5. DATTA, 


The 24th April, 1958. Registrar. 


CHAPTER LII-E 
Master of Engineering 


An examination for the Degree of Master of Engineering shall be held 
annually at such time and place es the Syndicate shall determine, the 
approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. 


9(a). A Bachelor of Bügineeing or Metallurgy of the Pass Course of two 
years’ standing and a Bachelor of Engineering of the Honours Course of one 
year's standing of this University or'of any other University recognised by the 
Calcutta University for that purpose, may be admitted to the M. E. Examina- 
tion in any branch mentioned in Regulation 7 provided he has prosecuted the 
prescribed regular course of study in a college affiliated to the University in 
respect of that branch for the M. H.-course for one academic year in the case of 
an Honours graduate and for two academic years in the case of a Pass graduate. 


9 (b). A Bachelor of Engineering or Metallurgy of not less than three years' 
standing may however be permitted to appear as a Private candidate on the re- 
commendation of the Faculty of Engineering provided the candidate produces 
evidence to the satisfaction of the Faculty that since his graduation he has been 
practising bis profession with repute or has been carring on research work for 
at least two years ia a firm or institution recognised by the University for the 
purpose or has been teaching for at least two years in an institution affiliated 
to the.B.. E. standard. » 


For the purpose of obtaining permission to sit for the M. E. Examination, 
such a candidate must apply together with (a) testimony of his work, (b) 
academic diplomas (c) certificates of ‘character and (d) fee of Rs. 20 to the 
University, through the Principal of an Engineeing College affiliated to the 
Calcutta University for the M. E. Degree course, at least six months prior to 
the date of the examination. 
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3. Every candidate for admission to this examination shall send with his 
application a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee of 
Rs. 80 to the Registrar not less than one month before the examination, 


4. Any Master of Engineering, may on payment of a fee of Rs. 80 be 
admitted to the M. E. Examination in any branch other other than that in 
which he has passed previously. provided that he has prosecuted the prescribed 
regular course of study in the branch in which he now wishes to be admitted for 
à period of one academical yearin a college affiliated to the University in 
respect of that branch and standard, or has been practising his profession with 
repute, or has been teaching in an institution affiliated to^the University to the 
B. E. Degree, to the satisfaction of the Faculty, for at least one year subsequent 
io his receiving the M. B. Degree. $08 


5. A candidate who fails to pass, or to present himself for examination 
shall not be entitled to a refund of the fee. 


.6. Ifa student, after completion of a regular course of study for ihe exa- 
mination does not register himself as a candidate for or present himself at 
the examination immediately succeeding such completion, or fails to pass such 
examination he inay appear at any of the two immediately succeeding exa- 
minations of the same standard on payment of the prescribed fee. 


7. À candidate may be examined in any of the following branches, 
{i} Civil Engineering 

(i) Blectrical, Engineering l 

(iii) Mechanical Engineering 

(iv) Metallurgical Engineering 


8. There shall be four Theoretical papers of four hours,’ each carrying 10) 
marks. In addition éach candidate shall be required to submit a thesis 
embodying the results of research carried out by him on the subject or subiects 
which he has taken up for the M. E. Examination. The totai marks to be 
allotted to the thesis shall be 500 One hundred marks shall be allotted to a 
viva-voce test on the subject of his thesis and-or on the subject of examination 
to be conducted by a Board of three examiners, of whom the teacher, in any. 
under whom the candidate has worked for his thesis will ordinarily be one. 


9. "The list of the subjects in the different branches is given in Regulation 
16. The limits and s*ope of each subject are outlined in Regulation 17. These 
may, however, be modified from time to time, with a view to incorporating the 
latest developments in any subject by the Syndicat» on the recommendstion 
of the Board of Studies in Engineering. 


10. Atleast six months before the date of examination each candidate shall 
apply through thé Head of his institution for permission to subject a thesis for 
his M. E. Degree including the subject of his thesis, the institution where he is 
carrying on his research work and the name of teacher, if any, under whom 
he is working for his thesis. 


11 (e). Every candidate shall be required to uridertake a course of practical 
work on the subjects of his examination assigned to him by the Principal of the 
college and before he can be permitted to appear at the M. E. Examination, 
he shall be required to prouce a certificate froin the head of his institution to 
the effect that he lias satisfactorily completed the course of practical work in his 
subject. 

11 (b), A candidate registered under Regulation 9 (b) may, however. be 
exempted from the course of practical work provide! he produces a certificute 
from the Head of the establishment in which be is employed that he has 
attained sufficient experience in Engineering practice to justify such exemotion. 


12. Three copies of the thesis (printed or typewritten) shall be submitted 
by the candidate at least 15 days in advance of the date fixed for the commence: 
ment of the written examination. 


18. In order to pass the M. E. Examination, a candidate must obtain 50 _ 
per cent. of the marks in each of the Theoretical papers and 60 per cent. of the 
marks allotted to the thesis as well as to the viva-voce teat. 


14. As soon as possible after the examination the Syndicate shall publish 
a list of candidates who have passed in each branch, arranged in order of merit. 
Hach successful candidate shall receive a Master of Engineering Diploma in 
the form prescribéd in Appendix “A”. ' 

15. The successful candidate, who is placed first in each branch, shall 
receive a gold medal and a prize of books to the value of Rs. 200. provided he 
has secured not less than 70 per cent. marks in the aggregate and has not ape. 
peared in a previous M. E. Examination. 


/ 
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16. The subjects in the different branches that are to be taken up by a 
candidate for the course shall be as.follow : the number shown against each 
subject refers to the number used in the Regulation 17, where the limits and 
scope of each subject are outlined :— 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The Theoretical papers of the examination shall be as given below :— 
Papers 1-2—Any of the following subjects :— 
(a) Structural Engineering- C. E, 51 
(b) Irrigation and Flood Control--C. E. 52 
(c) Highway Engineering—@. E. 53 
(d) Water Power Engineering —C. E. 54 
' (e) Harbour and Dock Engineering-—C. E. 55. 


A Papers 3-4—Any two of the following subjects :— 
(2) Advanced Hydraulics ~A.M. 51. 
(b) Hydraulic Machines—A.M. 52. 
(c) Bridge Design and Construction.—C. B. 56. 
(d) Concrete Technology—C.H. 57. ` 
(e) Soil Mechanics— C. Bi. 58, 
(f) Theory of Elasticity—M. 53. 
(g) Applied Mathematics—I.M. 51. 
th) Statistical Analysis—M. 55. 
(i) Engineering Geophysics—-M. 56. 
(7) Photo Hlnssionyccn. M. 55. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


I 


The Theoretical papers of the examination shall be as given below :— 
Candidates shall be required to select any one of the following Groups : ~ 


Group A (Communication, 


Paper 1—Applied Mathematics II-M. 52, 
Paper 2—Advanced. theory of neb work: and Industrial Electronics— 
E.C. 51. 
Papers 3-4—Either— i 
(a) Advanced Radio Engineering, Wave propagat'on and Ra lio aids to 


Navigation—E.C. 52. 
-(b) Microwaves, Rader and Television—E.C. 53. 


or 


(a) Advanced studies on Telephone and Telegraph systems—R.C. 54. 
(b) Carrier and other special Line communication systems—E.C. 55, 


Grour B (Power) 


Paper 1—-Applied Mathematics-- M. 52. 
Papers 2-4—Any three of the following subjects :— 


(a) Dielectric Phenomenon and High Voltage Measurem.nt—-E E. 51. 
(b) Electrioal Machinery—E. 5. 62. 

(c) Power-net works and their performance —E. EH. 58. 

fd) Power Hlectronics-—E.E. 54. 

(e) Servomechanism and Feed back systems—-E.E. 55. 

(f) Control and Application of Electrical Motors —E,E. 56. 

(g) Illumination Engineering—E.E. 57. 

(h) Relays for Power System Protection —E.E. 58. 


M'ECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Students shall be required to select any four of the following subjects for 
the four Theoretical papers: promaed that at least one must bé from among st 
the first nine subjects :— 

(a) Internal Combustion Engines—M.E. 50, 
(b) Automobile Engineering—M.E. 51. 
(c) Gas Turbines—M.E. 52. 
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(d) Steam Power Engineering——-M.H. 53. 

(e) Heat Transmission- M.B. 54. 

(f) Refrigeration and Air conditioning —M. E. 55, 
tg) Machine Tools—M.E. 56. 

(hì Workshop Processes — M... 57. 

(i) Production Control—M.. E. 58. 

(7) Industrial Organisation — M. Ri. 59. 

(k) Strength of Materials—A.M. 53. 

(1) Theory of Machines—A.M. 54. 

(m) Advanced Hydraulic —A.M. 51. 

(n) Mathematics--M. 54. : 

(0) Electronies— E.C. 56 

(p) Photo Elagticity—A.M. 55. a. à 
(q} Hydraulic Machines--A.M. 52, ; 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


The Theoretical papers of the examination shall be as given below: 
Paper 1— l 


(a) Modern Metallurgical Problems in Process Metallurgy —Met. 50. 
(b) Physico-chemical Background of Metallurgical Reactions—Met. 61. 


Paper 2—Advanced Physical Metallurgy, I— Met. 52. 
Paper 8—Advanced Physics! Metallurgy, IT—Met. 53. 
Paper 4—Any one of the following subjects :— 


(a) Modern methods of analy-is in Metallurgical Practice-— Met. 54. 

(b) X-ray Diffraction —Met. 51-55. 

(c) Advanced Metallurgy of Tron and Steel —Met. 56. 

(d) Advanced Metallurgy of Non ferrous metals—Met. 57. 

(e) Design of Metallurgical plants— Met, 59 NEN 

17. The limits of the different subjects mentioned above afe given below. 

They may, however, be modified from time to time with a view to incorporate 
the latest development in any subject by the Syndicate on the recommendation 
of the Board of Studies in Engineering :— l 


A.M. SL-CADVANCED HYDRAULICS , ^ 


Equation of continuity ; Ruler's-equatioa and its applications. Energy equa- 
tion for steady and cyclic flow Relation between energy equation and Huler’s 
equation. Laminar and Turbulent flow; Boundary layer phenomenon; flow at 
low and high Raynold’s number. i 

Uniform and varied flow in an open channel; Resistance losses ; Equation 
of varied flow; specific energy of flow, critical. depth, critical flows, critical 
slope. 
Obassdienddos of varied flow, mild and steep slopes; flow over sub-merged 
obstacles, the Kinetic flow factor; Properties and types of -Surface Curves 
Channel with horizontal hottom, Equation of flow, ] 

' Theory of Hydraulic Jump and Hydraulie Drop; the momentum equation ; 
characteristics of the jump. Jumpin a rectangular channel; location of the 
ump. | 
i Delivery of a Canal; Long and short canal, effect of bottom slope entrance 
conditions. eG | . 

Back water curves in natural water courses. 

Hydraulic Models; definition, Laws governing models; Type of models-~ 
models of structures, models of river channels. 

Material and method of construction of models—operation and limitation of 
models. t 

Experiments based on the above. 


y — 


A.M. 52—HYDRAULIC MACHINES 


Theory of the centrifugal pump impeller, Vortex theory of Euler’s Head, 
specific speed and design constants; design of mixed flow impellers for centri- 
fugal pumps; Pump casing; Axial. flow pumps, Hydraulic performance of 
centrifugal pumps; Leakage, disc friction and mechanical losses; axial vhrust ; 
Cavitation in centrifugal pumps; Special operating conditions of centrifugal 
pumps; Design of centrifugal pump shaft for Critical Speeds; Special problems 
and application of centrifugal pumps. , i; 

Hydraulic Turbines ; General classification ; effective Head, available power; 
Efficiency, Fundamental Principles of Turbine action. 

Principle of Dynamic similarity for turbines— Specific speed ; Cavitation, 
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Selection of Type und Speed of turbine for a new plant. Characteristic propor- 
tion of turbine runners. Combined operation of several turbines units. 
Experiments based on the above. 


A.M. 53—8TRENGTH OF MATERIALS 


Advanéed problems cn Curved Beatns and Arches; Braced and tapered 
Struts; Bending Stresses in Flat plates; Study of Stress—Concentrations ; 
Pre-stressing of Metals; Study of Alternating Stresses and Fatigue; Study of 
Stress distribution of Photo-Elastic method ; Strain analysis. Study of physical 
properties and Structure of metal under strain. 

Laboratory work based on the Syllabus. 

“A.M. 54——THEORY OF MACHINES - 

Advanced problems on Balancing of Bngines and Vibration in Engineering 
Practice; Stresses in dises and blades rotating at high speed; effect of tempera- 
ture.on high speed discs and blades; Skin stresses, Gyroscopic effect on rotors; 
Stresses in members of high speed Link Mechanism Fluid drive; Lubrication 
and Lubricants. l 

Laboratory work based on the Syllabus. . 


A.M. 55—PHOTO-ELASTICITY 


Polarisation of light. Principles of Pboto-Elasticity. Use of Photo-Elastic 
apparatus and its application in the analysis of Strain problems. Fundamental 
Concepts of elastic Theory. Equations of Stress equilibrium and Strain compati- 
bility. Analysis of Stress and,Strain in two dimensions photo-elastic method of 
stress measurement. Three dimensional photo-elasticity. Photo-elastic 
materials. 

Experiments based on thé above. 


C E. 51—STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 


Advanced Theory of Structures, Methods of analysis of Indeterminate, 
Structures, Virtual work, Energy method; Moment distribution methods. 
Relaxation method, Column analogy method, Mechanical analysis by Models. 
Applications of these methods to solution of Indeterminate structures of different 
types. Influence lines for indeterminate structures. Torsion aud torsional 
resistance of structural members. Analysis of structures subjected to torsion. 
Membrane theory and. shell structures. Secondary stresses. 


C.E. 59 IRRIGATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 


Hydrology—Precipitation—Totensity and duratiou—Flow off—Movement of 
water in soil—Flow nets—Uplift pressures. i 

Streamline and turbulent flow of water— Water Hammer—Principles of 
dynathical similarity and model study. 

Tides and tidal phenomena— Winds and waves—Beach Formation —Silimg 
and scouring—River training and improvement. 

Foundations for hydraulic structures -Treatment by injection and Chemical 
consolidation— Piling—Rafts. . 

Advanced design and hydraulic Struetures— Earth and masonry. Dams of 
various types. Temperature stresses in dams. Weirs syphon and spilways and’ 
Lock gates. Irrigation and Navigation canals. Regulators—Sluices, acqueduots, 
syphon and drops. Pipe conduits Tunnels and Silt exeluders. M 

‘Analysis. of hydrologicil and meteorological data in relation to floods— 
Different methods of flood estimation —Flood detention reservoirs —Flool routing 
— Flood gates and dispersers— Control of erosion and floods by soil conservation. 

Investigation and planning of irrigation, flood control and power projecta— 

River Valley development Economie studies, 


C.E. 598—HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 


Development of Streets and Highways—Ribbon Development—Planning 
location and survey—~Aesthetic of Highways. Highways landseape-- Economies 
of highway improvernent—Specifications—Supervision of  construction— 
Highway and street maintenance. 

Highway subgrade—Grading operations and construction of subgrades, 
Drainage—Base und surface courses. E ui 
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Theory and structural design of flexible T and rigid pavements of 
all types—Block pavements—Bpecifications of works. Air—ports— Planning, 
location and survey—Drainage—Pavements—Obsirnctions—Lighting—Airport 
buildings— Traffic controls —Aid — Communuication—Management and operation. 

Various methods of soil stabilisation. Laboratory work. 


C.E. 44—WATER POWER ENGINEEHING 


Hydrology—Snowmelt-—-Estimation of run off —Hstimation of available 
Power— Lead characteristics. 

Design of works for stream reculation Economics of storage—-Weirs and 
Barrages of diferent types— Dams of different types—Storage reservoirs, Gates 
and sluices of different types— Waste weirs 

Power canals and conduits—design and construction of flumes and tunnels— 
surge tanks—penstocka— waterhammer. 

Types of water wheels—selection of type for different conditions speed and 
pressure regulation—auxiliaries— wheel settings —draft tube—powér—house 
design— efficiency test-—Model study. 

Electric generators—Excitori—transformers—cónduciors—transmission lines 
—inter—connected systems—standby plant. 

Specifications of works and materials—investigations and reports Economic 
atudies and estimates—construction method. 


C.E —-55 HARBOUR AND DOCK ENGINEERING 


Preliminary Knowledge : Littoral Draft; Bars.’ 

Hydrography : Hydrology; Rainfall ; Run of; Gauging of streams; River 
Hydraulics; Tidal Hydraulics; Sedimentation ; Transport of Bed Loads and 
Suspended Loads; Mendering of Rivers; River Training. 


Layout of Ports : Layout and Details of Dry: Dock and Lock . Entrance 
Groyness, Breakwaters, Piers, Dolphins 

Wharves : Detailed Design of Wharves, Jeitieg, Landing stages, Pontoons 
and Gang ways. : 

Lock Entrances : Detailed Design. i 

Wet Docks : Detailed Désign. 

Dry Docks, Floating Dock and Slipway : Design of Floating Dock. 

Transit sheds and Warehoses : Detailed Design. 


Facilities : Critical Study and design principles of different types of cargo 
handling plants. 

Dock and Lock machinery : Detailed design a Caiseons and Swing Bridges 
and Lift Bridges. 

Power : Design of Hydraulic Power House. 

Construction Plants : Compréssed air work : Diving. 

Ship Building and Navigation : Study of Design, Principles in Ship Build- 
ing : Design of moorings and buoys. 

Port Administration : Essentials of Port Administration. 

Port Economies : Essentials of Port Economic, 


C.E. 56—BRIDGE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


Historical Development. -Aesthetics of bridge designs. 

Influence lines —impact—cenirifugal force and other effects of track curva- 
ture—wind loads—vibration loads—traction loads—stress computation—deflection 
secondary temperature and indeterminate stressés—-combination of stresses. 

Selection of working stress—principles of design and detailing—floors and 
floor systems—laterals and sway bracing-—plated girder bridges—simple truss 

. bridges—trestles, viaducts and bridge approaches. 

Cantilever bridges—K—trussés—Arch  bridges—Swing bridges—bascule 
bridges—lift bridges—suspension bridges—rigid framed bridges. 

Foundations of all types-——copper dams —open dredging—pneumatic proeess— 
Shore protection and mattress work—false ^ work--erection— maintenance of 
iraffic—administration of  construction--Determination of "Water way— 
economies of design-- estiinating —specification of works and materials—-tests 
-—maintenance. 


O.E, 57-—CONCRETE TECHNOLOGY 


Advanced treatment underlying the design of concrete structures —consi- 
derations of deflection, torsion, shrinkage, plastic flow and ultimate strength, 
theories. Principles of pre-stressed concrete; ^ — : 4 
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Plastic deformation of a reinforced conerete strucbure. Analysis and 
design of two-day slabs, flat slabs, shell structures, multi-storied buildings, 
domes, arches, foundations and flexible rafts. Design of foundation on soil 
line method, Silos, Bunkers, Hydraulic and Marine structures. 

Specifications and conditions òf contract. Commercial practice, precast 
structural member—comparative cost avalysis—Planning and design of a 
complete project. Mechanical equipment for concrete work. Laboratory 
work, 


C.E. 58—SOIL MECHANICS 


Classification of soils—Soil characteristics and properties. Testing of 
soils--Retaining walls, active and passive earth pressures, Foundations— 
Bearing capacity—stability of earth slopes. Embankments. Seepage 
phenomena. Foundations—Settlement due to consolidation. Soil stabilisa- 
tion. Site exploration and soil investigation. Laboratory work. 


B.C, 51—ADVANCED THEORY OF NETWORKS AND 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 


densa theory of equivalent networks. Image and iterative parameters of 
symmetrical and dissymmetrical structures. Properties and design of artificial 
networks.  Line-balanoing and equalising networks. Loading. Channel 
filters and other special filters. 


Impedance matching. Balanced to unbalanced transformer. 
Trigger circuits. Differentiating and Intergrating circuits, 
Puise forming circuits. Delay and Phase shifting networks, 
Transients in simple systems. 


Electronic timing. Photoelectric relays. Resistance welding control. 
Motor speed control. Electronic heating and applications. Automatic count- 
ing. Colour matching. Orack and Blow-hole detection. Electronic safety 
devic.s. 


B.C. 92--ADVANCED RADIO ENGINEERING, WAVE PROPAGATION 
AND RALIO AIDS TO NAVIGATION 


Difficulties of multistage amplifiers and remedies. Grounded-grid and 
cathode follower. . Negative feed bac& amplifiers. Wide band amplification. 
Design of high power amplifiers for transmitter. ED class Br. f. 
amplifier. Frequency modulation in detail, 

Receiver design. Broadcast and communication receivers. Receivers for 
S. F. B, transmission. Radio telegraph receivers. Problems of oscillato 
ganging. F. M. receivers and their operation. 

A.V.C —Volume expansion and contraction. ‘Tone control. Regenerative 
and super-regenérative réceivers. Diversity reception. M.U.8.A. 

Broadcast transmitter design. Interlocking. Remote control. Audio 
response and distortion in transmitter. Power supply aystems. Transmitters 
for radio communication. Privacy systems. S. S8. B. transmitters nd their 
special problems. Radio telegraph transmitters. Ultrashort wave tiadio 
Link in telephone circuit. 

Wave propagation through inhomogeneous atmosphere. The Ionosphere 
and its relation to solar phenomena. Long and Medium wave antennas. 
Polyphase antenna arrays. Ring antenna systems. Shortwaye antenna 
arrays. . - 

Loop direction finder and errors, Cathode ray direction finder. Radio 


Compass. Altimeter. Instrument landing systems. Principles of Decca. 


Jee, Loran. 


B.C. 583~MICROWAVES, RADAR AND TELEVISION 


Performance of vacuum tubes at U. H, F.— 


Noise level in amplifier. Magnetron and Klystron oscillators and their 
adjustments. OC. W. and Pulse working of magnetron. 

The crystal diode as a detector of microwaves. The Transistor. 

Propagation of e. m. waves through wave guides; their excitation and 
coupling with other transmission lines. Wave guides as resonators and 
radiators. Dielectric wave guides. 
Aerial for U. H, F, and microwaves. Folded. dipola and Yagi antenna. 
Horn radiators. 

Principles of Radiolocation, Range and Direction finding. Frequeney 
modulation and Pulse systems. Pulse duration and repitition frequency. 


^ 
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Peak and average power. Tranemitted and received power. Receiver noise 
Radar aerials. Cominon aerial working. ‘ 

Fundamental principles of television. Pieture analysis and scanning 
Mechanical and electronic s^anning. The Iconoscope and Furnsworth Image 
dissector. Synchronisation of scanning geuerators. ^ Looking with mains 
frequency. Videofrequency amplifier, Elements of television transmitter. 
Bandwidth of transmission aud special aerials. Range of- television trans- 
mitters. Chain transmission. Stratovision. | 

Principles of television receivers. Cathode ray tube for television. Time 
base generator and synchronisation. 


E.C. 54A—ADVANCED STUDIES ON.TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS 


(i) Telegraph repeaters; Teleprinter in detail; Picture telegraphy. 

(i) Advanced study of manual ex-hinzes and junctions; their layout 
and installations. Extension telephone plans including inter communication 
switches. Call Office. Coin box circuits and apparatus. - 

(tit) Trunk exchange. V. E. Signalling and dialling on Trunk circuits. 
Coded call. - Indicator signalling. Mechanical Trunk and Toll working. 
Timing of calls. Demand Trunk service. l 

(iv) Director eystem. "Tandem working. Alternative routing. Traffic 
aspects of various trunking mothods. Design of gradings. Principles and 
method of traffic recording. Traffic meters, Outline of trunking. Design 
4 oa and area net works, Unit automatic exchanges and automanual 

oards. 

(w) Dial speed testing. Test. Selectors. ‘Principal features of 
centralised testing schemes. 


E.C. 55—CARRIER AND OTHER SPECIAL LINE 
" COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


(i) Lines for long distance communication. Limitations of the ordinary 
cables, ‘The balanced pair and co-axial cables. . 

Different systems of carrier telephony. Choice of frequency and the 
' harmonic method for multi-channel systems. Operation of channel filters in 
,parallel and corrective networks. Ringing systems in carrier operation. 

Commercial carrier telephone systems. Carrier telephone repeaters. 

Multichannel wide-band carrier systems. Groups and supergroups. Group. 
modulation. 

Carrier telephony on power lines. : 

Multiplex carrier telegraphy. Voice frequency telegraphy. Details of 
standard 12 and 18 channel systems. V.F. T. repeater. 

(ti) Railway control equipment. Selective ringing and code ringing. 

(iii) Connection of land lines to wireless systems. 

Programme circuits. Metropolitan area and Toll citcuits. 


H.C. 56—ELECTRON ICs 


I. Special a. c. circuits and networks. Delay, phase-shifting and impe- 
dance matching networks and their applications. 

Characteristics of triode, tetrode, and pentode, and their applications to 
voltage dnd power amplification. Computation of performance from load lines. 
Push-pull amplification. Triode as oscillator and different circuits. Detec- 
tion of alternating current, The vacuum tube voltmeter. The cathode ray 
oscillograph and simple applications. 

II. Electronic heating — Theories of dielectric and induction heating and 
applications. Surface hardening by r. f. currents. Hlectronic control— 
Motion initiation, welding control, electronic sewing, slack regulation and 
similar devices. Detection of cracks and blow holes. Grading by colour and 
size. Pinhole detection. Strain measurement, Safety devices. 

Part I is intended for those who have not taken Electronics in the B.B. 
Course. . 

The course will include laboratory work based on the syllabus. 


ELECTRICAL:ENGINEERING (POWER) 


E.E; 51—DIALECTRIC PHENOMENON AND HIGH VOLTAGE 
MEASUREMENT. 


Discussion of the mechanism of dialectric loss and dialectric breakdown 
and of “recent dévelopments in insulating materials for power system appli- 
eations. í , 
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' Special problems connected with the generation and measurement of high 
voltages and currents. 


t 


E.E. 52—ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Special transformer connections and equivalent circuits. General equa- 
tions for ideal two pole machines. Study of machines under transient and 
steady -tate conditién. System studies under unbalanced conditions imposed 
by load and fault. General theory based on Kron’s generalised electrical 
machines, 


E.E. 53—POWER NETWORKS AND THEIR PERFORMANCE 


Solution of networks by reduction and systematic computations. Equi- 
valent circuits for lines, cables, transformers and synchronous machines. 

Transient Phenomena-Overvoltave due to lightning and methods of limita- 
tion. Methods of circuit interruption Restrikins voltage. Single-pole and 
triple-pole reclosing. Effect of unbalanced impedance, Neutral inversion. 
Inpulse voltage characteristics. Impulse testing. Surge limitation. Effect 
of arc-furnaces, etc. on supply system voltage. 


E.E. 54—POWER ELECTRONICS 


Electronics applied to power conversion and control. Rectifiers. invertors 
and associate equipment. Behaviour of machinery on conversion circuits. 
Contro! and regulation by electronics means. : 


E.E. 55—8ERVO-MECHANISM AND FRED BACK SYSTEMS 


Feed-back control system—study of system control for different performance 
specifications. n 
Feed.baek amplifiers and servo-mechanisms-transient and. steady state 
behaviour, frequency, response. Optimum design considerations, Transient 
performance of feed-back devices. | 
Theory of regulations, investigations of electric, hydraulic. and hydro- 
‘electric systems with analytical treatment of power devices, amplifiers, torque 
motors, fluid clutches, etc. e \ 


E.E. 56—CONTROL AND APPLICATIONS OF ELEOTRICAT, MOTORS 


Study of the design and functioning of different types of controllers and 
protective devices for A.C. and D.C. motors. 

Characteristics of various types of motors and requirements of typical 
loads. Selection of motor and load duty Cycles. Design of different type of 
ad‘ustahle speed drives and co-ordinated drive system. 

Erection and maintenance of motors and controllers. 


E.E. B7—ILLUMINATION ENGINEERING 


Fundamentals of light and vision; study of various light sources and their 
applications; Illumination measurements; Brightness, glare, shadow and 
their influence on the design of illumination fixtures and systems; Application 
of colour, infra-red and ultra-violet. 


E.B. 58—-RELAYS FOR POWER SYSTEM PROTECTION 


Short cireujt current decrement curves for circuit breaker and relay 
applications; Vectors for Relay system: current and Potential Transformers 
and potential devices; Generator Motor and Transformers Protection; Bus 
Protection; Transmission line Protection; Distance Relays; High speed 

š Relaying; Carrier and Pilot Relaying: Sequence Filters Effect of system 
design on Protective Schemes, 


M. 51—APPLIED MATHEMATICS I 


Functions of complex variables. Contour Integration. Partial differen- 
tial equations. Equations of Laplace. Legendre and Bessel. Wave equa- 
‘tions. Laplace transform and operational Calculus. Elementary ideds and 
applications of Calculus of Finite Differences. A 
. Principle of Least squares. Curve fitting. Correlation, Relaxation 
. Methods in Engineering. 
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M. 62—APPLIED MATHEMATICS II 


Functions of complex variables. Partial differential equations. Equations 
of Laplace. Legendre and Bessel. Wave equations. Non-linear equations, 
their methods of solutions and applications to Engineering. 

Algebra of Matrices and Determinants, with applications to network 
analysis. Calculus of Finite Differences. Elements of Tensor calculus. 
Fourier’s Series and Fourier’s Integrals. Applications to Engineering 
problem. 


M, 58—THEORY OF ELASTICITY 


Analysis of stress and strain in two and three dimensions. Problems in 
plane stress and strain. Bending and torsion of cylindrical rods. Stresses 
in semi-infinite elastic bodies due to surface loals. Bending of plates and 
shells. Problems of elastic. stability. 


M. 54—MATHEMATICS 


Vibrations with and without damping. Vibrations of systems with several 
degrees of freedom. Vibration isolation and absorption. Mechanical and 
electrical models of vibration systems. Solution of mechanical problems by 
electrical methods. Methods of finding approximate frequencies of vibrations, 

Different methods of solution of Non-linear equations. Applications to the 
problems of Non-linear Mechanics, 


M, 55—STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Elementary principles of the Mathematical theory of Probablity and 
Statistics. Properties of the Binomial, Poisson and Normal distributions. 
Principle of Least Squares. Curve fitting. Simple and multiple correlations. 
Tests of Goodness of fit. Significance tests. Problems of Statistical estima- 
tion. Analysis of variability and experimental design. 


M. 56—ENGINEERING GEOPHYSICS 


Dynamics of earthquake motion. Vibration of beams. Harthquake and 
“their measurements. Seismic Instruments, Earthquake effect on buildings 
and large structures, Analysis of underground structures by Geophysical 
methods. Investigation of location and yield of underground water. 


- M.B, 60—INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 


Effect of mixture strength. Variable specific heat and dissociation on cycle 
temperatures and efficiency, Fuels and their combustion. Combustion in 
engine cylinder. Engine performance and testing. 

Aircraft ani automobile engines, Diesel engines (high speed). Limits 
of internal combustion engine performance. Piston and valve temperatures. 
Engine Cocling-liquid and air cooling, Carburettors and  carburation. 
Supercharging. Two-stroke engines. Analysis or engine performance at sea 


level and at high altitudes. Lubrication and labricants. Fuel economy. = 
The application of high speed petrol and diesel engines and theiy develop- 
ment, 


M.E. 61-AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING 


Engine : Details— 
Chasis— 


(a) Transmission, including (2) Clutch, (i) Gearbox, (iii) Universal joint, 
(iv) Propeller shaft, (v) Differentitl and axles, (vi) Front axle, 

(b) Suspension and brakes. 
Body work. - 

Advanced study of one or more of the vital components, leading to their 
design and development. 


M.E, 52—-GAS TURBINES 


The Gas  Turbine-history and development. Gas Turbine cycles, 
Improvement of gas turbine cycles. Multistage compression with intercooling. 
Multistage expansion with reheat., Regeneration. Open, semi-closed and 
closed cycles, Gas Turbine cycle technique in steam power plants. 

Different types of rotary compressors as applied to gas turbines. 

: Fundamental of fluid flow. Theory, performance and design of centrifugal, 


axial-flow and Iychohm type compressors. Combustion and combustion 
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chamber design. Fuel systems. Theory and design of the turbine. Blade 
materials. Blade cooling. Stressing of turbine blades and discs. Theory, 
of the jet. Pulse jet and ram jet. Application of the thermal jet as & 
propulsive unit. Rockets. Application of Gas Turbines. Modern develop- 
ment, 


M.E. 58—8TEAM POWER ENGINEERING 


Steam generating plant:—Modern developments in boiler design, the 
combustion chamber, size and arrangement required for different method of 
firing. Stoking and boiler operation. Arrangements for burning oil, gas 
cuiverised fuel and low grade solid fuels. . Instruments and scientific control. 

Feed water purification, Scaling and corrosion of boilers. Boiler water 
treatment. Evaporation, single and multiple effect, De-aerators, Condensers 
and feed systems, Extraction of condensate and air. Air coolers. Supply and 
pumping of circulating water for condensers. Spray ponds and cooling 
towers. The prevention of corrosion and fouling of condenser tubes. Steam 
turbines. Developments in the design of nozzles, blades, rotors and other 
parts. The condition curve and efficiency of.a turbine at part load, and at 
overload. Governing and Governors relay mechanisms. Performance of steam 
power plant. Plant management. Plant layout. 


M.E. 64—HEAT TRANSMISSION 


Principles of heat transmission by conduction, convection and radiation. 
General conduction equation for steady and unsteady heat flow. Heat flow 
through composite walls, pipes and spheres, Thermal conduction from 
electrical measurements. Graphical solation of conduction problems. 

Radiation. Distribution of radiant energy. Emissivity and Hmissive 
Power. Black body radiation. Kirchhoff’s Law. Stefan-Bolizmann'a Law. 
Exchange of energy between surfaces, also between a source and the rec-iver. 
Radiation from non-luminous gases and luminous flames. : s 

Dimensional analysis and dimensionless groups. Dimensional analysis 
applied to convection heat transmission. Flow of fluids, stream line and 
turbulent motion. Heat transfer by natural and forced convection. 
Logarithmic mean temperature difference for different fluid flow conditions. 
Heat transfer between fluid and solid and between two fluids. Heat 
transmission and friction. Condensation of single and mixed vapours. 
Application of heat transmission in the design of furnaces, condensers, heat 
exchangers, evaporators, cooling towers, etc. 


M.E. 65$—REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Advanced. study of the individual components of various types of refri- 
gerators, with particular emphasis on design. Design for particular purposes. 

Special problems in air-conditioning. l 

Heat pumps and their application to the recovery of waste heat in industrial 
and other processes. ; : : 


M. B. 56—MACHINE TOOLS 


Fundamental principles of metal cutting. Geometry of chip-formation. 
Orthogonal cutting, oblique cutting, Forces acting on the cutting tools, 
vibration and chatter; forced vibration; self-induced vibration. Machinabilty 
of metals. Cutting speeds and feeds, tool angles, power consumption and 
their relation to practical variables. Surface finish. 

Cutting tools, their profiles, materials, methods of manufacture, heat 


treatment. Tool life in relation to speed and surface, metal working fluids 


and compounds, | 

Features of construction, function and operation of different types of 
machines. The Lathe, Capstan, Turret and Automatic. Broaching, drilling, 
milling, gear shaping and generating machines. Grinding, lapping, 
honing, die-sinking and thread rolling. 

Single purpose and general purpose machines ; effect on design. 

Application of hydraulic drive in the various machines, circuit diagrams, 
pumps and valves, its effect on power consumption and surface finish. 

Electrical equipment for machine tools. Characteristics demanded from 
the machines. Overload release, quick reversal. Hlectro-tracers. 

The planning of machine operations for the production of a particular 
job. Production estimating, selection of the quickest and cheapest 
operation, . | 

Considerations affecting the design of various machine tools with reference 
to their purpose, strength, rigidity, absence of vibration and accuracy. . 
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Methods of checking the accuracy of construction and alightment of 
‘various machine tools. 2 

. À student who takes this as his main subject will.be required also to 
Specialise in one particular type of machine. e 


| M.E. 571—WORKSHOP PROCESSES 


Detailed study of the following :— 
Machine? tools. | 
Jigs and fixtures. , 
Metrology, workshop methods and inspection. ; 
Pattern making, including metal aud plate patterna, 

Foundry work, sand casting, metal-mould casting, investment casting. 
Drop forging, machine and press forging. ro 
Rolling, sheet metal working, spinning, stamping. 

Press working, continuous presses. 

Punches and dies. 

Welding-Gas, Arc and Resistance. 

Surface cleaning and protective finishes, 

Pneumatic and hydraulid equipment. 


t 
EH 


M.E. 588—- PRODUCTION CONTROL 


Organisation. Production forecasting, Product development. Production 
analysis. Production planning. Scheduling. Progress. Machine and labour 
utilisation. Material control. Quality control. Cost reduction. 


M, E. 59—-INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 


Principles of management. 

Formation and development of a manufacturing undertaking. 

Formulation of policy. Factors influencing the, type of organisation. 

Selection of site. Lay-out. Organisation of departments and functions. 

Research, design and development. 

Higher business control. Different types of business structure Finance. 
Capitalisation. Business forecasting. Methods of controlling the undertaking. 
Cost statements and financial statements; relation to policy. Relating business 
policy to national policy. The social obligations of industrial undertakings. 

Distribution. Production and sales policies. Market research and sales 
forecasting. Channels of distribution. Sales “organisation. Advertising 
Transport. Co-ordination of the various functions. Office organisation. 

Industrial relations. Personnel management, Remuneration. Consultation. 
The human factor. Training. 

Public relations. Trade associations. Trade unions. Government 


departments. Local authorities. Technical and professional associations. 
Social services. 


Metallurgical Engineering’ 


.- Met. 50-MODERN METALLURGICAL PROBLEMS IN PROCESS 
METALLURGY ~ 


Low shaft blast furnace and ils metallurgical, importance, Coke problem 
in metallurgy—a world problem; oxygen enrichment in blast (air) and its 
metallurgica! applications; scrap problem in metallurgy; Refining of light 
metal scrap. a 


Met. 51-—PHYSICO-CHEMICAL BACKGROUND OF METALLURGICAL 
REACTIONS 
Heterogeneous metallurgical reactions, surface-phenomena and applications. 


Advanced electro-chemistry and its applications, Extraction and refining of 
metals. Metallurgical calculations, 


Met. 59—ADVANCED PHYSICAL *METALLURGY, I 


Surface phenomena and Diffusion and their applications. 
Phase transformations in metals and alloys. — . 
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Mechanism of Corrosion- mpeasurement of corrosion and methods to minimise 
corrosion. —— 
Study of alloys for aoii purposes, viz., alloys with special magnetic and _ 
electrical properties, alloys with high creep, fatigue and/or corrosion 
resistance. 


Met. 53—ADVANCED PHYSICAL METALLURGY, II 


Behaviour of metals and alloys ander stress, 

Factors affecting resistances to deformatiou and fracture. 

Mechanism of flow in solid metals and alloys. 

Theories of fatigue and creep-fatigue and creep Testing methods of 
minimising fatigue and creep. 

Mechanism ~ of vibration, damping capacity of metals and alloys- 
measurement of damping capacity. 

Behaviour of metals and alloys at high and low temperature. 


Met. §4—MODERN METHODS OF ANALYSIS IN METALLURGICAL 
PRACTICE 


(i) Calorimetry. 
(i$) Colorimetry. 
(iii) Potentionetry. 
(iv) Polarography. 
(v) Spectroscopy. i 
(vi) Polarising and phase microscopy. 
(vis) Electron microscopy. 
(0144) X-ray diffraction and Radiography. 
' (ix) Magnetic and electrical methods. 


Met. 55—X-RAY DIFFRACTION, 


" Fundamental ideas.  Moseley's Law; absorption of X-rays;  Bragg's 
aw. 

Crystal symmetry, space-groups, stereographic studies, X-ray diffraction 
methods—Laue, Powder and Rotating Crystal methods. 

Structure factor equations. 

- Reciprocal lattice. 

Grain size and orientation studies, Preferred orientations from cold work. 

Studies of thermal equilibrium diagrams by X- -rays-applications and 
limitations. 


Met. 96--ADVANCED METALLURGY OF IRON AND STEEL 


Advanced treatment of the iron -Blast Furnace process including critical 
studies of modern developments 

Fuller and advanced treatment of steel making practices with special 
reference to the Basic Open Hearth including critical studies of modern develop- 
Ments: 

Advanced phiysital chemistry of slag and liguid steel. 

Manufacture of Ferro-alloys 


Met. 57 —ADVANCED METALLURGY OF NON-FERROUS METALS 


Advanced treatment of the metallurgy of the following metals including 
critical studies of modern developments, Beryllium, Alluminium, Caleium, 
Magnesium, Titanium, Vanadium, Manganese, Chromium, Tungsten, Lead. 
and Zinc. 

Recovery of useful metals from minerals and metallurgical products. 


Met. 58-DESIGN OF METALLURGICAL PLANTS 


Design and layout of ferrous and non-ferrous foundries, blast-furnace and 
steel plants, rolling mills, etc. 
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os CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, 6/156/21. Affi. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-section (3) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904) the Governor is pleased to order 
that with effect from the commencement of the session 1958.54, the Presidency College. 
shall be affiliated in Zoology to the B.Sc. (Pass & Honours) standards, with permission to 
present candidates for the examination in the subject from 1955 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, S. DATTA, 


Dated the 80th July, 1953. Registrar, 


aes CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/158/80/ Aff. 


It is notified for general -information that under Section 22 read with Sub-section (3) of 
Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIIL of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order 
that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1953-54, thé Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta, shall be affiliated in Alternative English to the I.A., I.Sc. and B.A. standards 
ins poene to present candidates for the examinations in the subjecb from 1955 and 
noi earlier. i 


. Senate House, Calcutta, | | : S. DATTA. 
Dated the 80th July, 1958, J | Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY — 
Notification No. 0/160/78/ Affi. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22 read with Sub-section (3). 
Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904) the Governor is pleased to order 
that with effect from the commencement of the session 1952-53, the Victoria College, Cooch- 
Behar, shall be affiliated in Economies to the B.A. (Hons ) standard and in -Mathematics to 
the B.A. and B.Sc. (Hons.) standards with permission to present candidates for the 
examinations in the subjects from 1954 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, | 8. DATTA, 
The 31st July, 1958. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R/20/53/0. $. R. 


It is notified for general information that the Government has sanctioned the changes 
in Chapters XXXT (LÀ., XXXV (1.8e^ and XXXII (B.A.) of. the Regulations as follows :— 


“That paragraph 8 of Section 7 (8) in Chaptera XXXI(I.A. Examination) aud XXXV 
(I.Se, Examination) and Section 6(2) of Chapter XXXII (B.A. Examination) of 
the Regulations be replaced by the following :— 


If the vernacular of a candidate is a language not included in the above list, and in 
other special cases subject to the permission of the Syndicate, the candidate shall 
have an alternative paper of a somewhat advanced character in English.” 


The above changes will take immediate effect. 


Senate House, S. DATTA.. 


The 29th June, 1953. ] Registrar, 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R/22/58/C. S. R. 


It is notified for general information that the following changés in Section 7 of Chapter 
XXXVII (M.Sc. Exam.) of the Regulations have been sanctioned by Government :— 


“The words (g) Foundations of Geometry, Non-Euclidean Geometry and Geometry of 
the Four-fold'in Papers VII and VIII under the head Pure Mathematics in 
Section 7, be replaced by the words’ (g) Foundations of. Geometry and Non- 
Euclidean Geometry.” 


The above changes will take effect from the examination of 1954. 
Senate House, | EON . 8. DATTA, 


The 4th July, 1983, . 7 Registrar. 


+ 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification: No. R/19/53/C. 8. R. 


It is notified for general information that Government have sanctioned the following 
changes in Chapter XXXII (B.A. Examination) of the Regulations : 


I, In Paper ITI under the heading ‘History’ (p. 237 of the edition 1951) the words 
‘General History’ be replaced by the words ‘History of the World.’ ` 


IL In Paper VI under the same heading the following be added to the list of subjects— 
(e) British History (1485-1714) 
(f) international Law (Public) 
III. The last four paragraphs under the same heading be replaced by the following-- 
‘In each of the Honours Papers IV and V two special subjects shall be preseribed, of 
.which candidates will be at liberty to choose one. In the Honours Paper VI six 


special subjects will be prescribed and candidates will have the choice of one 
special subject out of six. 


Candidates shall be expected to possess a knowledge of the Geography of the countries 
whose history they study, and to understand the use of physical and historical 
maps. 


Books on History shall be recommended from time to time by the Board of Studies 
concerned, 


. "The Board of Studies in History in concurrence with the Syndicate may from time to 
. time change the limits of study, the period of study and the limits of the subjects. 
The above changes will take effect from the examination of 1955, ` 


Senate House, _ | 8$. DATTA, 
The 18$ July, 1953. J Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notifleation No. R/21/58/C. S. R. 
It is notified for general information that the Government have sanctioned changes in 


Chapter XL-F (Dip. Lib. Exam.) of the Regulations (1951) as follows :— ` 


(D In Section 2, the following words be added after the words '....... seicsesessesss AALO 
taking a Degree in this University’ and before the words ‘he has prosecuted for ......... ! g= 


‘or in any other recognised University,’ . 


(II) Section 5 be replaced by the following :— 


: 6, A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the examination shall not be 
entitled to claim & refund of the fee; but such a candidate may be admitted to one ot more 
subsequent examinations on payment of a like fee cf Re, 40 on each occasion. 


e - 
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If a student after completion of a regular course of study for the examination under 
Section 2 above does not register himself as a candidate for or does not present himself at 
or fails to pass the examination immediately succeedings such completion he may appear 
at any of the two following examinations without fresh attendance of lectures on payment 
of the prescribed fee only. No such candidate will be allowed to appear at any subsequent 
examinations unless he prosecutes a fresh course of study for one year as required under 
Section 2 above. i l 


If a. candidate who having failed to pass the examination chooses or is required under the 
Regulations to prosecute a fresh course of study desires to appear at the next examination 
following the one at which he failed he must get himself re-admitted to the course within 
& fortnight from the date of the declaration of the results of the examination and must pay 


the usual Tuition fee payable for the entire course. 
Thé » bove changes will take immediate effect. 


Senate House, | | : | * -§& DATTA, 


: The 6th July, 1953. Registrar. 


‘CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/1694/39.Affl. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22.read with Sub-section (8) of 
Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased io order 
that with effect from the commencement of the session 1953-54, the St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta, shall be affiliated in Hindi-Vernaculer to the I.A., T.Se. ard B,A. standards of 
the Calcutta University, with permission to present candidates for the examination in the 
subject from 1955 and not earlier, 


Senate House, Calcutta, | 7 à 8. DATTA, 


The 29th June, 1958. Registrar, 


CALOUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, R-18-53/0. 8. R. 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXVII-A 
Master of Science- Technology) of the Regulations have been sanctioned by Government :— 


The following paragraph be inserted under Sec. 2 (p. 460 of the Edn. of 1951) :— 


‘Any candidate who has passed the M.Sc. Examination in Applied Physics or Applied 
Chemistry ot Radiophysics and Electronics may be admitted to the Examination 
for the Degree of Master of Science (Technology) in the same subject provided 
he has prosecuted a regular course of study for one academic year in the third- 
year class.’ 


Paragraph 1 of Section 2 be replaced by the following— 


A candidate who has passed the B.Sc. Examination with any two of the following 
subjects, viz., Physics, Mathematics, Statistics and Chemistry may be admitted 
to the examination for the Degree of Master of Science (Technology) in any of 
the subjects under Section 3, provided he has prosecuted a regular course of study 
in that subject for not less than three academic years in the post-graduate classes 
of the University provided further that for admission to the Examination for the 
Degree of Master of Science (Technology) in Applied Physics or in Radio Physics 
and Electronies, a candidate must have passed in Physics as one of the subjects 
at the B.Sc. Examination and for admission to the Examination for the Degree 
of Master of Science (Technology) in Applied Chemistry, a candidate must have 
passed in Chemistry as one of the subjects at the B,Sc. Examination." 


The above changes will take effect from the examination of 1953. 


Senate House, | s 8. DATTA, 
The 16th J une, 1968, o - Registrar, 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification. Memo. No. C/T5/84 (Affi.) 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22 read with Sub-Secticn (3) of 
Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act, 1904 (Act VITI of 1904), the Governor is pleased 
to order that with effect from the commencement of the session 1953-54, the Raiganj College, 
West Dinajpur, shall be affiliated to thé Calcutta University in English, Bengali, Mathe-: 
matics, Physics and Chemistry to the I. Sc. Standard, with permission to present candidates 
for the examination in the subjects from 1955 and not earlier. 


Senate House, | . Bd/- S. DATTA, 
The 13th July, 1953. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification. Memo. No, 0/83/68 ( Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-section 
(3) of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act ‘VIIL of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that with effect from the commencement of the session 1951-52, the Women's Christian 
College shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English aud Sanskrit to the B.A. 
(Honours) standard, with permission to present candidates for the examination in the 
subjects from 1953 and not earlier. i : 


Senate House, | l Sd/. Sa.DATTA, 


The 14th July, 1958. Registrar. 


UNION PUBLIO SERVICE COMMISSION 


No, IAF/April 1958/R. No, 1165. 
Post Box No. 186. New Delhi, the 26th June, 1953. 


Subject :— Exclusion of Sri Bisweswar Mazumder (Roll No. 1165) Indian’ Air Force 
Examination April 1958) from examinations and selections conducted by the 
Union Public Service Commission. 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Servica Commission have debarred 
Sri Bisweswar Mazumder from applying for all examinations and selections to be conducted 
by them in futare. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of the Candidate .. Bisweswar Mazumder. 


2. Present Address da .. O/o Sri Manaranjan Thakur, 6, Dr. Suresh Sirkar 
Road, Calcutta 14. 


3, Examinations for which he was. Indian Air Force Examinstion August 1952 and April 
a candidate. Í 


4. Place of birth ju .. Dalnaguni (Bagerhat) Distt. Khulna (East Pakistan), 
5. Date of birth. ies ws ist April 1982, 


6. Father’s name and Address ... Late Sreenath Mazumder, Dalnaguni, P. Os Mollahat 
Distt. Khulna. 


7. Reasons for debarring .. Altering the date of birth- entry in the Matriculation 
: Certificate and claiming a false date of birth. 
8, Remarks  ..- T .. Debarred permanently from applying for all future 
examinatione and selections to be conducted by the 
Commission. 


His candidature for the Indian Air Force Examination held in April 1953 has been 
- cancelled. 
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NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA, 
No, Ex/BAR/694. . 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty of 
having resorted to unfair means at the University Examinations held in. March/April, 1953, 
are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, and that they have further been 
debarred from appearing ab any Examinations of this University before the 1st January 
of the years mentioned against their names. l 


ww 


Dniv. Name l College Date till which 
Seat No.. -> he is debarred. 


` 


INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE , 


1659 Aher, Ramrao Punjaji ... ^. H. P. T. College, Nasik. 1st January, 1956 
1048 Kale, Pandit Nago _ ... .. M. J. College, Jalgaon. - lst January, 1956 


. B.Sc. (GENERAL) 
109 Patki, Bhalchandra Anant .. Sir Parashurambhau Col- 1st January, 1955 


lege, Poona—2. 
[4 


147 ‘Tergaonkar, Govind Shantaram... Nowrosjee Wadia College, 1st January, 1955 
Poona-—1, 
159 Upasani, Prabhakar Bhikaji ... Fergusson Colleze, Poona 1st January, 1956 
d 4 


990 Patil, Bhalchandra Onkar Vis Nowrosjee Wadia College, ist January, 1955 
- Poona—1. » 1 


INTERMEDIATE COMMERCE 
281 Sakore, Maruti Dhondiba ^... B.M. College of Commerce 1st January, 1957 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS 


483 Patwardhan, Vithal Vamanrao ... Sir Parashmambhau Col. 1st J anuary, 1956 
lege, Poona—2. * 


792 Shaikh, Babamiya Shaikh Salar. Fergusson College, Poona st January, 1956 


| —43 
980 Shah, Chandramohan Khushal- Nowrosjee Wadia College, Ist January, 1956 
chand Poona—l. 


1004 . Pamnani, Ram Tarachand .. Bir Parashurasmbhau Col- ist January. 1955 
) lege, Poona—2. 


1903 Raut, Jayasing Dinanath .. Rajaram College, Kolhapur Ist January, 1955 
1904 Suryavanshi, Madhavrao Nana Rajaram College, Kolhapur Ist January, 1955 
saheb 


1408 — Mutwalli, Babusabeb Abdulsaheb Rajaram College, Kolhapur 1st January, 1955 
9558 Chawan; Jaysing Ragunathrao .. R. P. Gogate College, lst January, 1955 
Ratnagiri. 

1 

FIRST LL.B. 


224 Mauskar, Ramchandra Wasudeo Law College, Poona —4. Ist January, 1956 
i | B.A. 

B9 Cabral, Furtado Ana Maria N. Wadia College, Poona 1st January, 1955 
Ninnete; —i. 

578 Kulkarni, ,Gajanan Pandurang- Rajaram College, Kolhapur Ist January, 1955 
rao. 

Ganeshkhind, Poona—7 | G. P. BHOSLE, 
18th June, 1953. Registrar. 
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NOTIFICATIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF LUCKNOW 


Notice 


203 


The following candidates who attempted to use unfair means at the University and 
other Examinations of 1953 have been expelled from the Examinations concerned and awarded 


Mandan 


e 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 
‘Notification No. 188. Dated 22nd June. 1953. 


punishment as noted below against each. s 
Roll Enrol. No, Name of candidate Father's name Examination at Punishment 
No. l which appeared awarded 
1150 §.x.482 Hari Babu Sri Gomti Prasad M.Sc. PartI Espelled from the 
Srivastava : Examination of 
29 $9.x.590 Jadunath Prasad Sri Raghunath Prasad B.Sc. (Pass) 1953 and debarred 
Jaiswal Jaiswal from appearing af 
20 8.7.6507 Ram Prakash Soni Sri Mul Singh Soni B.Sc. (Pass; all examinations of 
i the University up 
to 1954. Not eli- 
gible for re-admis- 
sion earlier than 
. l session 1954-55. 
167 8.3.158 Kalyan Kumar : Bri P. C. Banerji B.8e. (Preli- Expelled from the 
Banerji i minary) Examination of 
1953 and will not 
be promoted to 
next higher class 
s this year. 
600 8.2.840 Shiva Prasad Misra Sri Ram Shanker Do, Do. 
i Misra 
165 §.a,149 Kailash Chandra Sri Ambica Prasad Do. Do. 
Misra Misra 
708 A.a.726 Man Mohan Dutt Sri Gulzari Lal B A. (Preli- Do. 
Sharma Sharma minary) 
11 C.a.12  Ashit Kumar Mitra Sri Debendra Nath B.Com. (Prev.) Expelled from the 
Mitra examination of 
l i 1953. 
30 C.a.29 Brijendra Monohar Sri Madan Manahor Do. Do. 
Lal Mathur Lal Mathur 
89 C.a.84 Jitender Kumar Jain Sri Prem Sukh Jain Do. Do. 
119 A.w.306 Jagdish Prasad Sri Asa Ram LL.B. (Prev.) Do.. 
; Tyagi ; 
4 §.a.614 Ashoke Chandra Dr. P. C, Bhatta- B.Sc. (Preli- Do. 
Bhattacharya charya minary) ` 
188 §.a.92 Dinesh Parkash Sri R. P. Sharma Do. ` Do. 


1. The foliowing candidates have been debarred from appearing at any examination 
of the University before 1955, as they used or attempted to use unfair means ab the exami- 
nations of 1953 :— 


Roll 
No. 


460 
£02 
599 
607 
2200 
2423 
2978 
3375 
3409 


Enrolment: 
No. 


A511017 P. N. Mehra 


A5215477 Din Dayal Saraswat a 
Ab01929 .  Grish Chandra Shivahare 
 A491799 
A5110526 Krishna Kant Srivastava 
A492667 . 

A5112758 Khalil Akhtar ... 
A514413 
A514439 Vidhya Sagar Sharma ... 


14—1824P—VIJI 


Name 


T 
ane 


Ram Chandra Varma ... oux 
Harish Chandra Sahai Saxena ... 


Satish Chandra Kumar Chadha Us 


vse 


+. 


cy 


. College 


St. John's College, Agra. 
Agra College, Agra. 
D 


0. - 

Ex-St. St. Jobn College, Agra. 

8. C. College, Ballia. 

Bareilly College, Bareilly. 

Govt. Hamidia College, Bhopal. 

D. A. V. College, Dehra Dun. 
Do. 


A50642 
A6111498 
A519859 


~ A519979 


AB110047 
A519454 
A519503 
A519569 


: A519586 


A519657 
A5112155 
A214143 
A52141 23 
A511330 
A511193 
å 8112483 
A5112994 
4A512998 


A496482 
AB505694 
A5216137 
A485175 


A503156 


. A483815 


A515311 
A515162 
A515175 
49116 

A519148 
4A513803 
A512287 
A512352 
A517785 


A517814 
A493542 


4A507146 
A5110569 


A517936 


À5219541 
A522385 
A526741 
A525168 


A5110248 
A518783 
AD18940 
A519060 
A503704 
A517662 
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(Km.) Savitri Bajpai... sx 
Muzaffar Husain Qureshi " 

Girish Chandra Awasthi " 

Kaushal Kishore Rastogi i 
Mahendra Bhüshan Jetly je 
Ram Datt Pandey "T sew 
Ram Swarup Gupta — ... T 
Sheo Shanker Lal Tripathi - 
Shiva Pal Singh T m 
Uma Shanker Tewari ... vid 
Shyam Sunder Awasthi... see 
Brij Raj Saran... ie 
Shiv Narain Lal Gupte... iie 
Jagdish Prasad PRUUN vis 
Jagdish Prasad ees 
Raja Ram Kachhi iex 
Rameshwar Prasad vis ju 


Shyam Singh Tertius ... 


M. A. (PREV,) 


Raghu Nath Das see eee, 


Prahlad Kumar Agarwal "E 
Mohd. Raza Khan i va 
Shyam Behari Dixit 


B Sc, 
Narendra Kishore Khanna see 
Hukam Chand Jain — ... "es 
G. D, Dube " i 
J. D, Varma ... sss UN 
Ramanji Sharma ie y^ 


Shamsher Khan s 
Hurish Chandra Srivastava 
Ram Kishore ... 

Dharam Vir Singh Mehra 
Mahavir Singh Varma, ... 


Jagdeo Gupta ... ass » 
Ram Kumar nas eee est 
Khukhan Saran Ms T 
Trilok Chandra Bansal... ` iii 


Moban Chandra Joshi 


M.So. (FINAL) 


Promode B. Lal Varma... X 


B. Com. (PART J) 


Manohar Prassd Rawat ak 
Chandra Kishore Sharma Sue 
Hari Charan Shukla as. P 
Abdul Bari one vas er 


REVIEW 


LAUG. 


Resident, Shahjahanpur. 
Sh. Andrews College, Gorakhpur. 
.D. A. V. College, Kanpur, 

Do. 


Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
Y, D. College, Lakhimpur (Kheri) 
D. A. V. College, Kanpur. 
Teacher. 
V. 8. 8. D. College, Kanpur. 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Meerut College. 


"Teacher. 

K G. K. College, Moradabad. 
Govt. Hamidia College. Bhopal. 
Teacher. 


Ex-Student, Govi. College, Ajmer. 
D. A. V. College, Dehradun. 
Victoria College, Gwalior. 
Do. 
Fo, 
Ch. Cb. Ccllege, Kanpur. 
D. A. V. College, Kanpur. 
N. R. E. C. College, Khurja. 
Meerut College. . 
Do. 
Coronation Hindu College, Mora- 
dabad. 


Do. 
Ex-student, Coronation Hindu Col- 
lege, Moradabad. 
Ex-student, D. A. V. College, 
Muzaffarnagar. 
Govt. Degree College, Nainital. 


St. John’s College, Agra. 


Govt. Hamidia Collegs, Bhopal. 

Victoria College, Gwalior. 

D. A. V. College, Kanpur. 

Coronation Hindu College, Mora- 
dabad. 


B. Com. (PART II) 


Madan Lal Sharma es sae 
Ambika Sharan Srivastava ius 
Parmeshwar Dayal Srivastava ... 
Surendra Kumar Sharma | ias 
Ram Krishna ... m a 


Suraj Chandra Jain >.. 


, D. A. V, College, Ajmer. 

DA Veto ee Kanpur. 
Do. 

Teacher. 


. Coronation Hindu College, Mora- 
dabad, 
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M, Com, (PREV). 
240 AS03671 Prakash Chand Srivastava .. D. A. V. College, Kanpur. 
353 A505929 Debi Saran Srivastava s.e .. V. 8. S. D. College, Kanpur 
M. Com. (FINAL) 

187: A492218 Babu Lal Jain... di D. A. V. College, Kanpur. 

182 A114122 Madan Mohan Saxena ... Do. 

248 A461025 Kalika Prasad Pandey ... Do. 

260 4A471868 Om Prakash Arya Do. 

B.Sc. (AG.) PART I 
10 A528545 Jagdish Singh Rathore ... B. R. College, Agra. 
. E FINAL M.B. B.S., PART I 
151 A462348 Virendra Kumar di . G. R. Medica] College, Gwalior. 
LL.B. (PREV.) 

160 4501839 {Smt.} Shakuntala Devi Yadav ... Agra College, Agra. 

950 A48182 Jagdish Prasad Mital ... .. Hx-student, Agra College, Agra, 
1009 =A50302 Ram Deo Prasad .« Bt. Andrew's College, Gorakhpur. 
1180 A461673 K. R. Gupta ... ET Victoria College, Gwalior. 

1225 -A474764 Udai Singh Gaharwar .. Ex-student, Victoria Collège, 

s Gwalior, " 
1522 A521177b Anmol Bhushan Vs D. A. V. College, Kanpur. 
1729 A504004 Ram Rachhpal Bhanti ... Do. 
1747 A49676 Rup Narain Singh ‘ee De. 
1842 A485440 Bishan Bahadur Saxena... Ex-student, D. A. V. College, 

Kanpur. 
2149 A401882 Hukam (hand Sharama... Meerut College. 
2150 . A49774 fdreas Ahmed Siddique... Do. i 
2502 A505803 Anand Lal Singh Rathur K. G. K. College, Moradabad., 
2545 A493872 Rameshwar Prasad Misra oop Do, 
LL.B. FINAL) 
838 A491096 Madan Gopal Agarwal’... Meerut College. 
963 A462771 Laxman Swarup ‘ae K. G. K. College, Moradabad, 


II. The Examination of 1953 of the following candidates has been cancelled for attemp- 


ting to use unfair means at the Examinations of 1958 :-~ 


B.A. 
10271 A497803 . 8. Azizul Hasan ove sa 
M.A. (PREV.) 
5285 4A516798 Ram Kishore Rai ove T 
M.A. (FINAL) 
1159 A489054 Kailash Sahai Mathura... T 
B.Sc, 
2282 A517809 Rajendra Prasad Sharma 
1722 A502975 Suresh Chandra ee ps 


Senate House, Agra : 


Dated, June 22,1953, ] 


Govt. Raza Degree College, Ram- 
pur. 


+ 


Teacher. 


D. A, V. College, Kanpur. 


t 


Coronation Hindu College, Mora- 
dabad. 
D. A. V. Collepe, Kanpur. 
L. P. MATHUR, D.8oc. 


Registrar, 
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OSMANIA UNIVERSITY. 
Hyderabad—Deccan. 
Notification. 


(A) The Hesults Committee has found the undermentioned candidates guilty of mal- 
practice (actually copying or having inserted written matter or substituted the answer-books) 
at the University Examinations held in March/April, 1953 and has resolved that these 
candidates be rusticated for two years and the results of the candidates at the University 
Examinations held in March/April, 1953, be cancelled. They can appear at the respective 
examinations of the University to be held in April, 1955. 


INTERMEDIATE (SCIENCE) 


Roll No. Name. 
526 Mahboob Ali Khan, s/o Ahmed Ali Khan. 
1000 Syed Niazuddin, s/o Syed Jan Mohammed. 
1045 Vinayak Rao, s/o Vishwambher Rao Vaishnav. 
1106 , Madhukar Dabir, s/o Nagorao Dabir. 
2028 R. Veeriah, s/o R. Mailiah. : 
2117 B. Rama Krishna Reddy, s/o B. Kooanda Reddy 
2173 P. Murli Manoher Swamy, s/o P. Jear Swamy. 


INTERMEDIATE (ARTS) 


Roll No. Name. 
2910 K. Appa Rao, s/o K. Ram Rao. 
3004 Mohammed Yousuf, s/o Mohammed Ibrahim. . x 
3269 Syeda Tahira, d/ó Syed Ameeruddin. 
3842 Lo G. Srinivas Moorthy, s/o G.: Veeranna., 
4119 Bheerulal, s/o Nandlal. 


INTERMEDIATE (COMMERCE) 


Roll No. Name. 
2441 Satyanarayan Baheti, s/o Gulabchandji Baheti, 
2456 M. Chinnaiah, s/o Yellaiah. 
B.A. 
Roll No. - Name 
1663 Chandu Singh Virdhi, s/o Sadho Singh. 
1900 Syed Jamil Ahmed, s/o Syed Mahmood. 
1919 Mohammad Abul Hassan, s/o Mohammad Ismail. -~ 


B.Sc, AGRI: I 


Roll No. I Name. 
18 > M. Kudrat Ulla, s/o Md. Abdulle. 
16 A. Jagan Mohan Rao, s/o A. V. Ramana Rao. 


(B) The Results Committee has found the undermentioned candidates guilty of mal- 
practice (in possession of written matter pertaining to the question paper) at the University 
Examinations held in March/April, 1953 and has resolved that these candidates be rusticated 
for one year and the results of candidates at the University Examinations held in March/ 
April, 1958, be cancelled. They can appear at the respective examinations of the University 
to be held in April. 1954. 


INTERMEDIATE (SCIENCE) 
Roll No. B Name 
1046 Arjun Kumar Baijal, s/o Rupnarayan Baijal. 


1953] | 


Roll No 


3369 
3542 


Roll No. 


2480 
2531 


Roll No. 


430 


Roll No. 


93 


Roll No. 


94 


Roll No. 


294 


NOTIFICATIONS 


INTERMEDIATE (ARTS) 


Name 


Taratrimbak Bapat, d/o Krishnaji Narayan Phadke. 


Syed Sabir, s/o Syed Qasim. 
INTERMEDIATE (COMMERCE) 
Name 


G. Rameshwar Reddy, s/o G. Siva Reddy. 


Hanmant Rao Patwari, s/o Janardhan Rao Patwari. 


B.Sc. 
Name 


Shankerayya, s/o Sutari Ramanna 


M.8e, (F. NAL) 
Name 
M. Khwaja Moinuddin, s/o Md Hussain. 
B.8c. AGRI: II 
Name 
Jannu John Paul, s/o J. John, 
B.E. III (CIVIL) 


Name 


G. Balaram, s/o G. Ramchanderjee. 
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NYAYA-MANJARI 


XII 


Ww 


JANAKI BALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D., SAMKHYATIRTHA 

If we subscribe to the view of the band of the great logicians 
viz. f Právaras ' then the term ‘avyapadesya’ is competent enough 
to exclude doubt and error from the range of true sense perception 
since it is impossible to hold that doubt and error are indeterminate. 
The sensation (i.e. theindeterniinate perception) of the object before 
us such asa pole etc. owes its existence fo the function of our sense- 
organ. ‘It is immediately followed-either by the remembrance of the 
one specific characteristic feature or by that of two such features. 
Error or doubt arises from the one or from the other intermediate 
inner phenomenon.” They . also illustrate verbalised experience. The 
memory of the predicate which is the essential condition of the judg- 
ments of doubt and illusion supplies the doubting and the erring 
persons with the words, the designations of the contents of judgments. 
The adjectives * non-erroneous ' ‘and ‘determinate’ should not be 
given to exclude them (error and doubt) from the domain of true 
sense-perception. *We have got something to say in this connection. 
We have already refuted the hypothesis of the Pravaras since we- 
have established that the objects associated with their names are 
revealed by perception: The objector may contend still that though 
it is admitted that the hypothesis of the Pravaras has been thoroughly 
refuted yet it can never be established that doubt and error are 
produced by our sense-organs since the eyes cease to function when 
they detect similarity and the memory of the predicate in the shape 
of specific feature intervenes between the closing chapter of the sense- 
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organ f.e. the eyes and the appearance of error and doubt. There- 
foré, the initial adjective phrase ‘generated by the sense-object- 
contact’ is competent enough to preclude error and doubt from the 
province of true sense-perception. Such a contention is not tenable. 
It has been stated that the sense-organ continues to function even 
after the intervention of memory. The ‘unceasing operation of the 
sense-organ is known by means of the joint method of agreement 
and difference since such an error ora doubt as has been indicated 
above does not arise in the mind ofa person who remains with his 
eyes shut up. When doubt and error arise'in our mind they are not 
pleces of verbalised experience, made to order by our voluntary 
effort. When they arise they are intuited as dissociated with words 
but awaken the recollection of the designation of the objects referred 
to by them. The recollection of the specific features refers only to 
them. How is this recollection in concern with the terms denoting 
them? The remembrance of the terms denoting the features presents 


them (the terms) before the mind. ‘The recollection of the denotative . 


terms as an essential factor of error or doubt has not been proved. - 
As a piece of determinate perception is not associated with the 
words denoting its objects, so error and doubt owe their existence to 


the function of our sense-organ but are not verbalised. Now, how is 


the initial adjective phrase competent to exclude such error and doubt 
from the realm of true sense-perception? Hence, itis highly reason- 
able to quality true sense-perception by the above two adjectives viz. 

*pon-erroneous > and ‘ determinate’ so that doubt and error are 
éxcluded from the province of true sense-percaption. Thus we have 
explained all the terms that constitute the:real definition. But the 
term ‘ Pratyaksa ' embodied in the definition stands for the object 
to be defined. It has a customary sensé and signifies a particular 
species of knowledge. Ifit remains true to the etymological sense 
of the word, it does not convey the above meaning. Let us explain 
why the eiymologisl one falls short of the actual meaning of the 
term. ` The compound word ‘ pratyaksa’ is derived from the original 
words ‘aksam’ and ‘ pratigatah’. The original meaning- is that 
which depends upon the sense-organ, the generator. Such a meaning 
of the term may apply as well to pleasure eic. Hence, the customary 
sense’ is more appropriate ~in this case. Another alternative sugges- 
tion is that it should stick to the etymological sense since the .word 
* jfiànà " (consciousness) has been definitely mentioned in the sütra. 
The original sense of a word if it is clear, should not be sacrificed. 
The scholars do not approve of such a meaning as is both etymological 
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and (Yoga-rüdha) customary (rudha). If it is admitted that a word 
has two kinds of meanings etymological and customary then it will. 
also be held that it does not simultaneously convey both the meanings 
but only helps the selection. of its meaning. Now, one should 
rationally explain ‘ How is some form of consciousness dependent 
upon the sense-organ?' If it ' "is held that the term ‘ pratyaksa" ' 
applies to those objects which are attached to the sense-organ then it 
should apply as well to ‘stye and such other-objects. Again if it. 
denotes such objects as, inhere in the sense-organ then it should 
denote as well colour and such attributes that inhere in the sense- 
organ. Moreover, if it denotes’ the constituents of the sense-organ 
then it should denote as well atoms etc. that constitute the sense- 
organs. Hence, we should hold that it applies to such consciousness 
as is generated by the. sense- organ. The term ‘ pratyaksa’ is not an 
example of the class of 'avyayibháva' compound (the resultant 
form of this compound word 'becomes an indeclinable word) because 
the word ‘ pratyaksa’ takes the masculine form when it qualifies a 
noun in the masculine gender ad it takes the feminine form when 
it — a noun in the feminine gender. ‘The corresponding forms 

‘Pratyaksah purusah’ and :‘ Pratyaksa stri'. These illustrations 
are di, to prove our point. | Here, there is no need of multiplying 
the number of examples. i NE 

Hence, true sense- perception: is such consciousness as is qualified 
by the given adjective phrase and adjectives eg. ‘generated by the. 
sense-object-contact’ etc. ! 

Aksapáüda, the highly intelligent logician, has framed a defectless 
defiinition of sense-perception ‘whereas the definitions of perception, 
given by the rival schools, do not satisfy the mind of the critical 
thinkers. Dharmakirtti has defined perception (sensation) as such: 
form of consciousness as is free from determination by imagination 
(i. e. as is not the product ! lof synthetic imagination) and is nof. 
incorrect. This definition is not- sound. 

Imaginary knowledge (kolpanā) is that. the objects « of which are 
expressible in words. (The Buddhist suggest that such knowledge 
produces -confusion in our mind. ‘The objects are presented to our 

~ mind as identical with their! mames (words). Such presentation is. 
the product of synthetic imagination). Jayanta puts the following 
question to the Buddhists. Why do they not subscribe to the: 
hypothesis that the synthetic jadgments of perception are true? 

(Jayanta, now, dives deep into the matter and raises the crux 
of the problem). Ts- determinate perception invalid according to you 
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(the Buddhists) due to someother discrepancy besides the alleged 
defect that it reveals an object which is expressible in words? (The 
clause ‘which is expressible in words’ has been used by them instead 
of the clause ‘which is expressed in words’ with a definite purpose. 
They have used the clause in order to bring all sorts of determinate 
perception under its scope. The- determinate preception, as a matter 
of fact, of a dumb and of a child does not reveal such an object as is 
expressed in words. But that object is still expressible in words). 
The Buddhist rejoinder to the question is that the real nature of the - 
determinate perception will not be discussed if it is not pointed out 
that its object which is expressible in words is unreal since all the 
objects signified by words are imaginary and therefore unreal. When 
a word expresses its meaning it does so if the listener grasps the 
relation of the word to the object signified by it. But an exclusively 
particular point of reality is never denoted by a.word. Again, 
Reality is only exhausted by a multitude of such particular points 
of reality. No other kinds of reality are apprehended. The synthetic 
judgment of determinate perception which isthe product of imagina- 
tion dose not arise from the sense-object-contact. Their causal 
connection is not determined by the joint method of agreement and 
difference. Sucha judgment takes place even if it is not preceded 
by the sense-object-contact. Even, if such a judgment, the work 
to imagination, is preceded by the sense-object-contact, it is only 
generated by the synthesis of the memory of the names of its object— 
the name that has been learnt before. If the sense-object-contact 
had generated it, it would have done so before the intervention of 
the memory of name. But itis a fact that it doesnot do so. The 
Buddhists also subscribe to the view that if the sense-object-contact 
fails to produce it atan early stage then it will not also generate it 
after the appearance of the memory on the scene. 


It is stated in the following verse of a work on Buddhist Logic. 
If the sense-object-contact does not bring about the synthetic judgment 
of determinate perception before the appearance of the memory of 
name etc. because of its inadequacy then it cannot do so after the 
appearance of memory because of the same limitation. Hence, a 
conclusion is drawn that such a perception takes a pags even when the 
object has ceased to exist. 


Moreover, though the sense-object-contact persists yet it is to be 
admitted that it depends upon the memory of name to produce the 
derived effect. In that case, the memory of name stands between 
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the sense-object-contact and the determinate E eo and separates 
the one from the other. j 

The Buddhists say :— i : 

Even though it is admitted ihat an objeot has some part to play 
in the production of a determinate perception yet it should also be 
admitted that the said perception depends upon the synthetic imagina- 
tion which links up the memory of name. In that case, the object 
should be separated from its detérminate perception, 

Now, the Naiyayikas may contend that the sense-organ, accom- 
panied by the memory of ju yaoi produces such a perception. 
Such a contention is not tenable! The contention of the Naiyayikas . 
is based upon an assumption that the cause, accompanied by the 
accessory condition, produces its effect. Such an assumption is 
unwarranted. It is shattered iby the horns of a dilemma that the 
benefit which the cause derives from the ROOUSBOEY condition is identi- 
eal with the cause itself or not. 

Moreover, the diens | | ot determinate perception such as 
‘This is a man with a club’ ete. do not immediately follow from the 
sense-object-contact. But they presuppose many an intermediate 
process. The Buddhists state : ‘clearly :—If one knows the qualifier, 
the qualified, their mutual ?relation, their - actual order and 
all such prerequisite conditions then and then only he has the 
determinate perception of an! "object. Some hold that the in- 
determinate perception or sensation which follows directly from 
the -sense-object-contact cannot! furnish the’ knower with so many 
details (i. e. cannot amount to such a comlicated process of percep- 
tion). It has also been stated i in this context. How can we call the 
determinate perception which 1 is manufactured by the recollection of 
signification, is à superimposition upon senseperception due to an act 
_of imagination and is not: directly related to the real object as true 

optical perception? Now; an objection may arise in our mind with 
regard to the above critical remarks. There are two types of the 
judgments. The first type istillustrated by the judgments of pure 
imagination i.e. unrestricted imagination. Such judgments are purely 
imaginary. The second type: of judgments ' contains the form of this, 
These judgmenis such as ‘‘This 1 is blue'' etc. illustrate the second type. 
Of them let the judgments, belonging to the first type, be false. Who 
will care to prove them to be true as they are not based upon reality? 
But why should not the judgments that belong to the second type be 
true since they contain the form of the real- objects and are causally 
connected with them. ‘This is the sum and substance of the possible 
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objection anticipated by the Buddhists. A rejoinder to this hypotheti- 
cal objection is as follows. But all these judgments which are manu- 
factured by imagination remain- absolutely unrelated to the points of 
reality. A point of reality is completely grasped only by indeterminate 
perception. It has been stated by the Buddhists. No portion of an 
exclusively particular point of reality remains unapprehended by an 
indeterminate perception so that a subsequent determinate perception 
should be assumed to apprehend it. It isa fact that some cases of 
determinate perception contain the forms of real objects and aré very 
vivid like an indeterminate perception. They are so because they 


closely follow an indeterminate perception which is only causally con-. 


nected with a point of reality. The form of an indeterminate percep- 
tion is also imparted to determinate perception, its immediate 
successor. No determinate perception has direct relation to a point of- 
reality since an indeterminate perception alone receives the form’ of a 


real object. In other words, a determinate perception merely repeats. 


the story of its antecedent indeterminate perception and is invalid, 
having no new information to give. à 


The images produced by imagination reveal always unreal forms. 
They do never exactly copy the forms of real objects. There are five 
kinds of imaginative judgments viz. (1) judgment having a universal as 
its content (2) a judgment having. an attribute as its content (8) a judg- 
ment having an action as its content; (4) à judgment having a word as 
its content. and (5) a judgment having a substance as its contént. 
They are called imaginative judgments as they sometimes superimpose 
difference on 8 single unit or as they sometimes superimpose identity 


on the two different objects. There is no real difference between an 


individual and universal. A judgment involving a universal is ima- 
ginary vecause it abstracts a universal from an individual and imagines 
4 difference between them; Nobody experiences like this that this 
individual has cowness. Nobody apprehends difference. Buta differ- 
ence is imagined as belonging to a single unit. 

. The imaginative judgment. involving. an attributé follows thé 
step of its predecessor. There is no difference between a substance 
and am attribute. Buta difference is imagined to exist between them. 
A substance which possesses an attribute and an attribute are never 
separately . experienced. , But it is strange that one intends to thrust 


difference upon them. | 
The judgment involving an action is ze à case of thrusting 
difference on à single unit like the previous one. An action is never 
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distinct from the substance. When we say that Deva datia goes, we 
see neither more nor less than Devadatta. 


The judgment involving a word ie., a name is imaginative since 
it imagines oneness in the two: ‘different things. The judgment that 
this is 'Üaitrà' attributes identity to them ?.e. it imagines that the 
name is identical with the Po aae l 


The above judgment has ‘two contents viz. ‘Caitra’ and ‘this’. 
‘Caitra’ stands for the word dnd ‘this’ represents the real object. 
There is perfect co-ordination between them, The implication of this 
co-ordination is there thorough identity. How is such co-ordination 
possible? The illustration of the judgment involving a substance is 
that this isa club-man. The club being a predicate of ‘this’ there is 
perfect co-ordination between ‘this’ and ‘club’. They are two distinct 
substances. This co-ordination suggests the imaginative character of 
the judgment involving it. | | | 
| . lf imaginative judgments ‘superimpose difference on an object 
which i is really one and if they superimpose identity on an object which 
is really different then why do the subsequent true judgments not 
appear tocancel them like a ttue negative judgment negating the 
illusory judgment that this is silver (when we mistake an oyster for 
silver)? A reply to this question is as follows. If a real object 
appears to us to be another then a sublative judgment arises in our 
mind to negate it. We may illustrate our point by the following 
example. When we mistake the [rays of the ‘sun for water a sublative 
judgment has a scope to appear in our mind. Bub in the case of 
imaginative judgments universals and other such objects are not real. 
So we have no chance of mistaking one real object for another. But 
the imaginative judgments only revolve round co-ordination or in 
co-ordination and confine themselves to an individual. Hence, no 
sublative judgment has an occasion to arise in order to contradict 
an imaginary judgment which does not mistake one real object for 
another. © Therefore, no imaginative judgments are the judgments of 
illusion. But they are not true because universals and such other. 
object which are revealed by: them are unreal. Therefore, the 
Buddhists hold that these judgments are neither real nor unreal but 
are a class by themselves. There is no need of further discussion. 

Thus these five types of judgments are. creatures of imagination. 
They also reveal a world of unreal imaginary objects like difference 
eic. The Buddhist logician having realised that the imaginative 
judgments are absolutely untrue has added- the phrase ‘free from 
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determination by "imagination' io the ‘body of the definition of true 
senge-perception. 


(Jayanta gives a reply to has objections from the Nyāya veins. 


of view). A retort to these objects is as follows. The Buddhists 
have made a mess of arguments. They have really rambled too 
much and talked a lot of nonsense. But they have failed to fix up 
a definite condition that clearly determines: the invalidity of the 
imaginary judgments of perception. Let us suggest the possible 


alternative conditions of their invalidity and examine them one by. 
one (1) Isa determinate "perception invalid because it reveals an - 


object which is expressible in a word and thus points to an imaginary 
object? (2) Or, is it invalid because it does not arise from the 
sense-object-contact, being dependent upon the remembrance of signi- 
fication for its coming into being? (8) Or, is it invalid because 
it depends upon many troublesome complicated processes for its 
appearance? (4) Or is it in valid because it is dissimilar to the 
initial indeterminate perception which lacks representative character 
and because it judges? (5) Or is it invalid because it apprebends 
an object already apprehended? We may clarify our point and say 
that a determinate perception grasps an object which has been 
sensed by its antecedent indeterminate perception. (6) Or, is it 
invalid because it mistakes one thing for another. This reason ‘has 
been expressed in a different language that it superimposes identity 
on the two different objects (i.e. it mistakes identity for difference). 
(T) .Or, is it invalid because it refers to a universal and its: like which 
are contradicted by the dilemma of relation etc. Hence, it is surely 
gublated. It is not fair to hold that a determinate percaption is 
invalid because it grasps an imaginary object. How do we know 
that its object is imaginary? Because it apprehends an object which 
is expressible in words. (The Buddhists mean to say that a real 
object is exclusively particular and as such it cannot be expressed 
in a word. A word. denotes something universal. A universal is a 
mere concept. It is manufactured by our imagination. Hone, it 
is unreal). We shall establish the point that an object denote ł by 
a word (i.e. tha meaning of a word) is real. Which is this object 
that denoted by a word? It is the very same object as is revealed 
by an indeterminate perception. Are universals and such other 
objects apprehended by an indeterminate perception? ‘Oa yes, they 
are apprehended’ will be our answer. Moreover, the Buddhists 
should not hold that a determinate perception is invalid “because 
its object is riddled with contradictions. These contradictions are 
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proved by die persistent dilenims of relation. They will be got rid 
of as we shall refute the ‘horked syllogism , of the Buddhists. A 
perceptual judgment like a judgment of illusion that this is silver 
is not as a rule held by the'!Buddhists to be contradicted by a 
corresponding negative judgment ` ‘that “this is not so and so. The 
Buddhists should not - hold that: a determinate perception does not 
arise from the sense- -object-coniact beause it depends upon the re- 
membrance of a word which is; apprehended when the relation of 
a word to ‘its denotation is grasped. The sense organ continues to 
- function even. after the production. of an indeterminate perception 
because it gets a new impetus when it is united with an accessory 
condition in the shape. of the! ‘remembrance of a word. A sense- 
organ. which has hereto failed to, produce a determinate perception, 
produces it when it receives. the help of a favourable accessory condi- 
tion after a lapse of time. How can it be prevented from producing 
a new effect? We shall refute the dilemma of benefit accruing to 
the cause due to its accessory! conditions in the subsequent chapter 
on the refutation of the doctrine of. universal flux. If the Buddhists 
admit that the eyes depend on the lamp for the sensation of colour 
then they will surely land in the dilemma levelled against us and 
have no chance of escape. They also subscribe to the hypothesis 
that no singie cause produces an ‘effect. Thus, the dilemma set up 
against the hypothesis that a ‘cause accompanied by an assemblage 
of conditions produces an effect will also place the Buddhists in an. 
iminenily undesirable position. | In these circumstances, if both the 
contesting parties are to blame then one of them should not be 
singled out for censure. As the assemblage of conditions such as a 
sense-organ (the eyes), light, the union of the internal organ with 
the external one the object ` ete. produces a true sense-perception 
so the collocation- of conditions which includes the remembrance 
of the name of an object in | itself will also produce the true 
perception of colour since a condition has always the same contri- 
bution towards the production of an effect. A determinate percep- . 
tion of which the remembrance of the name of its object is a 
condition is not- consequently memorative in jts character and is 
not invalid thereby. The Buddhists also hold that an indeterminate 
perception viz. the sensation of taste is preceded by. the remembrance 
of colour which constitutes the antecedent condition. Now, if the 
Buddhists urge that the above illustration of determinate perception 
offered by the Naiyayikas is not & true perception and is not true 
then this illustration of indeterminate perception placed before the 
2—1894P—TX. i 
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readers by the “Buddhists should also'be non-perceptual and untrue. 
Another charge against the validity of determinate perception is that 
the-object of preceding indeterminate" perception is clouded by the 
revived memory of the name of the object of the following deter- 
minate perception. But we cannot follow the true implication of 
this charge viz. the eclipse of an object. It appears to us to be an 
enigma. The illumination of an object is never obstructed by a 
condition of consciousness such as a lamp or the internal organ. The 
remembrance of thé name of an object is one of the conditions of 
perception like the internal organ. As such it plays its part to bring 


about its perception. How should it conceal an object from our. 


sight? The Buddhists may contend that a word (i.e. the name of 
an object ) which is recalled in memory obstructs the illumination 
of the object in question. Such a contention is not tenable. A 


word like an act of consciousness or like a lamp reveals an“object. 


but does never throw an object into the shade. The Buddhists might 
have said it in a figurative sense. They mean to say that the revival 
of the memory of a name suspends the function of a sense-organ. 
Such an argument of the Buddhists is also untenable since a sense- 
organ still continues to operate. 

As an indeterrninate perception (the initial apprehension) is 
brought about by a sense-organ so a subsequent perception (i. e. & 
determinate perception) is generated by a sense-organ since in both 
cases their causal relation is determined by means of the joint method 
of agreement and difference. It is not a fact that when a person 
recalls à word in his memory he shuts up his eyes and imagines that 
‘this is a piece of cloth. Now, the Buddhists may contend that when 
we remember the name of an object the object of the antecedent 
indeterminate perception has passed away, since it enjoys momentary 
existence. The passing away of the object has been figuratively 
expressed by the sentence that it is obstructed from our vision. But 
. such an attempt to save their skin is really hoping against hope since 
the doctrine of universal flux will be refuted later on. (The Bud dhisis 
advocate the pragmatic test of truth. The object of a perception is 
never reached. We perceive an individual hut we never get it if we 
move towards it since it is transient. They hold that the pragmatic. 
test will be satisfied if an individual of the series which the object of 
perception belongs to is reached). Moreover, even if we assume the 
hypothesis of the universal« flux them we can show that an object is 
perceived. We shall simply follow the practice of the Buddhists 
and hold that the object which is grasped by a determinate percep- 
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tion is the same as is sensed by the preceding indeterminate percep- 
tion though these two objects are not numerically identical yet they 
are the same in the sense that they belong to one and the same 
series. The Buddhists have also done something ‘when they hold 
that a person gets the same object as is rightly apprehended by hun. 
Thus, the suggestion of obstruction is absolutely untenable. Thus, 
a determinate perception which | depends upon the remembrance of 
signification for its appearance is} surely generated by the sense-organ. 
How is it that it is not a case of ‘sense. perception ? 

It has been stated that aj determinate perception is nof true 
. because it presupposes troublesome complicated processes such as the 
perception of the subject, the awareness of the predicate and so on. 
Such a statement of reasons is ja very cheap way of criticism. It is 
not a fact that a judgment is wrong because one undergoes a lot of 
troubles to frame it. | 

‘It has been rightly remaiked that the perception of a person is 
not wrong if he perceives, climbing up a mountain. If the sensation 
of colour is compared with that of taste then we see that the former 
requires a lot of troublesome conditions such as the procuring of a 
Jamp ete. Should that sensation be untrue thereby ? 

It has been stated that a judgment of perception is invalid 
because it is qualitatively different from an indeterminate percep- 
tion which do not contain an element of recognition and because it 
judges. But this argument is not sound. An awareness does never 
judge. 

It is a knower who alor judges. We shall bring home the 
point that it is the subject who | sees, remembers, recognises, judges, 
Jongs for an object, hates it, strives for it, catches hold of it, gives 
if up and enjoys pleasure derived from it. Even if we admit that 
an awareness acquires the power of judging, having come in contact 
with an objeet then does it fdllow that an awareness which judges 
should be invalid ? | | : 

The Buddhists may contend that even if if is assumed that a deter- 
minate perception grasps such ‘object as has been apprehended by an 
indeterminate perception then; as an indeterminate perception alone 
apprehends an object in its entirety, a determinate perception is invalid 
because it knows what is already known. The import of the Buddhist 
contention is that a determinate perception is insignificant as it 
repeats an old story (literally it presses what has been pressed). But 
this contention is not sound. ! We have already met the Buddhist 
argument. We have mentioned in this connection that novelty does 
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not constitute the criterion of true knowledge. Even if a piece of 
knowledge apprehended a cognised object then it is not bereft of its 
property of truth. | 

- The judgments, the products of imagination, superimpose 
identity on the different objects and difference on the identical objects 
and are, therefore false as they mistake one thing for another. The 
falsehood of an awareness consists in mistaking one thing for another. 
A determinate perception is not a case of mistake because a mistake 
is detected when it is contradicted. But we find no such judgments 
as contradict the five kinds of imaginative judgments which have 
universais etc. as their contents and have been described by the 
Buddhists. Hence they do not illustrate mistaking one thing for 
another. 

An individual is different from a TE A substance, the 
possessor of an attribute, is not identical with a host of atttributes. 
An individual and.a universal, a substance and an attribute etc. are 
so perceived as they are in reality. Hence a determinate perception 
is uncontradictably a synthetic judgment, We shall prove this point 
later on. 

A real thing and its name are really distinct from each other. 
They are also presented to our consciousness as mutually separate. 
‘Hence, it is not a case of superimposition of identity.. The judgment 
that this is Devadatta does not import that ‘this’ is the name 
‘ Devadatta’. The Buddhists cannot hold that the name ‘ Devadatta ’ 
is wrongly thought of as the object Devadatta t.c. takes the place of 
(Devadatta) and is presented to our consciousness. It is not a case 
of ascription of. identity. They cannot also hold that the object 
Devadatia, is in reality nothing but the name.‘ Devadatta’ and is 
presented to our mind as a word. What is the true import of this 
judgment? | mE 

It is a distinct judgment! It hasa special condition viz. the 
remembrance of aname. This condition possesses a distinct causal 
"efficiency which contributes to the special character of its effects. In 
other words, this judgment inherits its distinction from its uncommon 
powerful condition. The distinct character of this judgment has 
been already established. ! 
The judgment that this is a club-man i.e. a man with a club 
signifies that this is identical with a club. It has been illustrated as 
an example of superimposition of identity by the logicians of slow 
understanding. The judgment that this isa club does not point to 
Devadatta but the judgment that this is a club-man does it. In the 
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term ‘dandin’ the basic word “danga ' arid the nominal suffix ‘in 
are distinctly presented to our consciousness. The term ‘ dandin ’ 
signifies oné who has a ‘ danda’* (stick). Our judgment corresponds 
to the real order of things. There i is à man named Devadatta. There 
is a distinct object viz. a stick, It belongs to bis hand. A man has 
a- stick in his hand. The objects which stand related in reality are 
presented to our consciousness as such. Hence, there is no super- 
imposition of identity in the above case. The act of imagination 
does not discharge the two-fold function viz. (i) it does neither ascribe 
identity to two different objects nor (ii) it does create imaginary 
difference in a single unit. =: E i 

— An action is really. different from a substance in action. . They 
are also presented to our -consciousness as such. When we see an 
object move we know the true nature of an action. 


Hence a determinate perception which apprehends an object as 
qualified by an action; an attribute, a substance, a designation and a 
universal is not untrue. | | 


We, the Naiyàyikas, gladly subscribe to this part of the hypothesis 
that it is not illusory but record our emphatic denial to the other 
part of the hypothesis that a. determinate perception is not true. 


If the Buddhists bold that all determinate perception is false 
because a few cases of determinate. perception are contradicted then 
the Naiyayikas may as well make a counter proposal that all indeter- 
minate perception is false because the double vision of the moon, 
an example of indeterminate perception, is false. 

Let the examples of determinate perception which refer to 
imaginary objects be false, We take no exception to this decision. 
But why should the concreté cases of determinate perception which 
refer to the real objects as they: are in reality and are generated by 
the sense-organ be false? | 

The Buddhists put forward a thesis tbat a determinate perception 
inherits its form from its immediate antecedent indeterminate percep- 
tion. The suggestion of this thesis is that a determinate perception 
has no touch with ihe real óbject and is not causally connected with 
the sense-organ. This thesis is untenable because an awareness is 
formless by its own nature but cannot acquire a form if it^ does not 
come in contact with an object. The Buddhists may contend that 
the fact of succession of an, indeterminate perception will furnish 
it with the required form. A memory-image sometimes follows an 
indeterminate perception in immediate succession. But the memory- 
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image does not bear a resemblance to that of an indeterminate percep- 
tion. They hope against hope to establish their thesis. 

The Buddhists have stated that the whole of an exclusively parti- 
cular point of reality is apprehended: by an indeterminate perception. 
This point has been confuted. It has been pointed out in this connec- 
tion that even though it is assumed that a determinate perception 
cognises what has been apprehended yet it remains equally valid. Not 
to speak much of an indeterminate perception we do not follow quite 
well what is at all apprehended by an indeterminate perception. 

The Buddhists hold that the object of an indeterminate perception 
is an exclusively particular point of reality which is distinct from all 
homogeneous and heterogeneous objects. 

Some other thinkers assert that the object of an indeterminate 
perception is the sumum genus of all existent objects viz. the genus of 
existence t.e, being. But another band of thinkers advocates that an 
indeterminate perception apprehends a word which constitutes the 
knowable reality. 

Some thinkers consider that a real Gubsiunda is variously qualified 
by an attribute, an action, a substance, a universal and the properties 
and accidents are apprehended by an indeterminate ‘perception’. 

It is a wonder of wonders that there are so many conflicting 
hypotheses with regard to the very object of perception. But this 
perception is the highest court of appeal to settle the dispute of the 
conflicting theories centering round a transcendental object. But how 
is it possible to settle the dispute over the contradictory evidences of 
perception ‘viz. ‘this is perceived’ and ‘this is not perceived.’ In order 
to convince others of his hypothesis a poreon has recourse only to 
others. 

We cannot find shelter in oath and-refrain from all mental 
activities. But, on the other hand we try to find out the true object 
of perception by means of someother method. 

The object of a determinate perception is determined by its ante- 
cedent indeterminate perception. By the method`of back-ward caleula- 
tion we shall fix up such an object of an indeterminate perception 
as paves the way ‘for the appearance of its succeeding. determinate 
perception. 

The Buddhist hypothesis that an indeterminate perception appre- 
hends an exclusively particular point of reality which is distinct from 
all sorts of homogeneous and heterogeneous objects, is not tenable. 

If an exclusively particular point of reality is the object of an 
indeterminate perception then why should a judgment of imagination, 
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its immediate sucessor, having a universal as its content am on a sudden 


come into being? i 


A determinate perception should imitate the form of an indeter- 
minate perception. | 
| | 


: 


| 
THE DEFINITION ON PERCEPTION AS OFFERED BY THE BUDDHISTS 


Moreover, if the Buddhists admit that the exclusion from hetero- 
geneous and homogeneous objects is apprehended by an indeterminate 
perception then the Natyayikas inay as well point out that a universal 
which is not distinct from the above exclusion is the object of a deter- 
minate perception. (The Naiyàyikas suggest that there is no qualita. 
tive difference between a ‘determinate and an indeterminate 
perceptions. If the suggestion is true, the Buddhists are to face an 
awkward situation). 


The exclusion mentioned above is not really different from the 
object excluded (7.e., it is the equal to the exclusively particular point 
of reality). Hence the apprehension of the object excluded (i.e. a 
particular point. of reality) implies that of exclusion. 

I 


Thus, the awareness of'a universal being implied only by the 
apprehension of an exclusively ; particular point of: reality, the hypo- 
thesis that an exclusively partiular point of reality is the sole object 


‘of an indeterminate perception does not stand to reasons. 


The monists who hold that existence is the only reality subscribe 
to the hypothesis that existence is the exclusive object of an indeter- 
minate perception. This hypothesis is not sound. 


Even if itis admitted that the highest genus viz. ‘existence’ is 
apprehended by an indeterminate perception then how will a monist 
account for the appearance of the direct awareness of its subordinate 
species? Ifthe genus of existence is the sole object of an indeter- 
minate perception then the doctrine of monism with all its implications 
is established. 

The genus of existence cannot be apprehended if its subordinate 
species are not apprehended along with it. The antithesis that the 
subordinate species are not mere creatures of  Nescience will be 
established later on, 


ve 


The hypothesis that the sole object of an indeterminate perception 
is a word which is the only underlying reality is similarly confuted by 
us (the Naiyayikas). How do we visualise a word? 
| 
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How is a word (i.e. the name of an object) presented to our deter- 
minate optical perception if we are unaware of the relation of a word 
to iis meaning (i.c. the object: denoted by it) or if we are oblivious of 
it or if we fail to revive its impression before the actual perception ? 
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“FACTORS IN MEXICAN LITERACY* 


RAJ NARAIN 
Reader, Lucknow University. 


The Revolution of 1910 sháok the very andaina of the old 
order in Mexico. After a strug gle of seven turbulent years, the 
Revolution succeeded in giving birth to a Constitution embodying 
its ideas of a new order in the country. The Constitution became 
the basis of the Government's programme and policies for realizing the 
objectives for which the Revolution had been staged. What were 
some- of these objectives, and how did they lead to events and 
conditions favourable to the growth of literacy in Mexico ? This is 
the question that this paper seeks to answer. 

"^" To EDUCATE is TO REDEEM " 
The Revolution was essentially a movement for the emanvipation 


of los de abajo, the downtrodden masses of Mexico. But the ` 
revolutionaries knew well enough, as did all the previous Mexican 


reformers, that if the masses were to be redeemed, from slavery, they 
had first to be redeemed from ignorance. They therefore propounded 
the doctrine that Educar es redimir (to educate is to: redeem), and 
Educar es gobernar (to educate is to govern). 

This revolutionary faith in ; the education of the people was 
incorporated in the Constitution of 1917. Article 31 ofthe Consti- 
tution provided that it shall be: the duty of every Mexican citizen 
to compel the attendance at either private or public schools of their 
children or wards, when under fifteen years of age, in order that they 
may receive primary instruction and military training for such periods l 
as the law of public instruction in each state determine ; and to attend 
on such days and such hours as: ‘the Town Council shall in each case 
prescribe, to receive such civic instruction and military training as 
shall fit them to exercise their. ‘civic rights, shall make them skilful 
in the handling of arms and familiar with military discipline. ' 

The States also passed school laws in keeping with Article 31 
of the Federal Constitution. But owing to unsettled political and: 
economic conditions, very little ‘was’ accomplished in the way of . 
enforcing the law. u. 


: ! l 
* A sequel to my “Mexican Illiteraoy : a diagnosis," this Journal, May, 1958, 
pp. 108-116, 
‘1 Ebaugh, Cameron D. National System of Education in Mexico, Baltimore, John 


Hopkins University Press, 1981, p. 13, i 
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To remedy this state of education, the Constitution was amended 
in 1921 and the Federal Government was given the right to establish, 
organize, and.rnaintain all kinds of schools and educational institutions 
throughout the Republic ; and to legislate in all matters in any 
way related to these institutions, ` A federal department of Public 
Education was created in: the same year for the purpose, The 
individual states retained the right and obligation to provide and 
support schools of their own and to legislate independently concerning 
them ; but agreements were’ entered into whereby the federal 
Government appropriated a specified sum of money, in proportion to 
the population of the respective state, for the establishment of elemen- 
tary, secondary, normal, commerical, technical, and rural schools. 


"The creation of the federal department of education and the 
initiative given if in’ matters educational was a far cry from the 
colonial and pre-revolutionary indifference to popular education, and 
proved pre-eminently favourable for the growth of education for 
literacy in Mexico. 


STATE CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


The initiative given to the Federal Government in the field of 
education also served to mark a new phase in the control of education 
in Mexico. It may be recalled that during the colonial period and 
after, there existed an official liaison between the State and the 
Church, whereby the Church had been assigned the control of 
education. The Church, however, used its religious as well as its 
educational influence to keep the people ignorant and poor. It waxed 


rich on the superstitions of the masses, and as a vested interest. 


supported re-actionary policies in politics. 


Mexican reformers early realized this pernicious role of the 
Church. As a consequence of this realization, Benito Juarez’s 
Government took over in 1856 all the possessions of the Church, and 
thus stripped it of its means of promoting education. Education was 
declared to be.a function of the State, and a law providing free 
and compulsory education was passed. But the responsibility for 


imparting education was left to the family, and the provinces; and. 


religious organizations were permitted to administer education. This 
was a situation of which the Church took advantage, and rose again 
to leadership in education. 


“The Revolution cut at the root of the evil by not only declaring 
that education shall be a function of the State, but also by' enacting 
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that according to Article 3 of the constitution of 1917, '' education 
shall be free, but that which is given in official educational establish- 
, ments shall be lay as also shall bà elementary and superior primary 
instruction that is imparted in private establishments, ''' 
| The Article, it may be ‘pointed out, did not prohibit the 
establishment of private schools, but only regulated that the 
instruction given therein shall be of a non-religious character. How- 
ever, When the provisions of the Article were enforced in 1926, the 
Church rebelled. The rebellion made the Government only more 
firm in its reserve ; and in 1984, therefore, the Article was so amended 
as to provide that the education imparted by the State shall be a 
sccialistic one, '* and in addition ito excluding all religious doctrine, 
shall combat fanaticism and préjudices by organizing instruction and 
activities in a way that shall permit the creation in youth of an exact 
and rational concept of the Universe and of sociáf life." ? Moreover, 
only the Siate was empowered r to impart primary, secondary, and 
normal education. Private individuals could continue to. impart 
education, provided it was of ihe nature described initially in the 
revised Article 3.. 

This secularization of education, and its control by the State, 
. represented a complete break with the colonial tradition of a liaison 
between the Church and the State. Inasmuch as the liaison had 
proved detrimental to the growth of popular education in Mexico, the 
break was a condition propitious for the promotion of education for 
literacy in the countr y. : 


ECONOMIC [MANCIPATION 


The —À from d s sought by the Revoluiion for the 
masses of Mexico could not be complete as long as the people 
were being economically exploited. Political emancipation without 
economic independence was empty and meaningless. Economic 
emancipation was necessary in “order that the masses as well as the 
Government could afford extensive programmes of education. 

Government, therefore, set .itself to devising ways and means for 
improving the economic condition of the country and the people. 
Such an improvement was dependent upon the solution of two major 
economic problems : of land atid of capital, The masses, it may be 
recalled, had been ee of their land by force, by deceit, and by 


| Sanchez, George I. Mexico, a resolution by education. New York, Viking Press, 
1936, pp. i7 3- In. 1 : 
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questionable legal procedure. In 1930, according to Booth, more 
than one-third of the total land of Mexico was owned by less than 
2000 persons.’ This concentration of land-holdings in the hands of 
a few had served to reduce the masses to a virtual state of slavery, 
and led to the ery of “ Land and Liberty '' (Tierra y libertad)... The 
Government therefore began a pyogramme of redistribution of land. 
It is reported that by the end of the Six Year Plan in 1940, 18, 858, 
275 hectares or 47,900 square miles of land had been redistributed ; 
and yet there were about 750,000 individuals and heads of families 
who had received no land, and 1,900,000 persons were estimated to 
be landless.? Along with the programme of redistribution of land, 
Government undertook projects of irrigation and highways so necessary 
for the economic improvement of the peasant-mass. 
The second: problem before the Government was the depletion 
. of the country’s resdtrces by foreigners. Mexico was rich in minerals. 
“She produced much of the world's oil, 33 per cent. of its silver, 2 
per cent. of its gold. But unfortunately foreign capital controlled 
much of Mexico’s industry. This is shown by the figures given below 
in regard to the differential between the Mexican and the foreigner 
in the country's per capita wealth : ° 


Mexicans se "T T TT - 192 pesos 
Foreigners in general T aie vx 22380 n — 
English T T T" T Sus 188845 ,, 
Americans... ES 7 2n ii 97368 ,, 
Freneh a eae ds -— bos 58538 p 
German T "T V Wu n bes 11694 ,, 
Spanish .  .. on T a T 4185 ,, 
Canadians ... ies d D riso a TN 8148 ,, 


To remedy this situation, the Government took various steps to 
delimit the extent of foreign exploitation. The nationalization of 
oil, Mexico's biggest industry, was a principal step in he direction.. 
Moreover, a most liberal labour legislation outside of U.S.S.R. was 

enacted to protect the Mexican worker from poe by foreign 
concerns. - 

The role of education for Tieme in the economic emancipation 
of the people was three-fold: (i through such education they could 
be made aware of the fact that the country’s resources did not belong 
to them * (ii) that they had to strive to gain control of the resources, 
and to prepare themselves for the day when the industries would be. 


1 Booth, George C. Mexico's school-made society. California, Stanford University 
Fress, 1941, p. 6 
^2 and and Liberty. Mezican Life, XX, 1: p. 26. Jan., 1944, 
8 Booth, George C. Op. eit., p. 96, 
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taken over, and run by them efficiently ; : and (i?) that they had to 
invest more money in education once their economic condition had 
improved as a result of freedom from exploitation. In so far as the 
Revolution contributed to the} actual and potential economic eman- 
cipation of the people, 16 thereby created condition favourable for the 
growth of literacy education in ! Mexico. 


A Mstoan PEOPLE 


The objectives of political and economic independence of Mexico 
were in à way expressions of an intense nationalism. But nationa- 
lism without a unified Mexican nation appeared baseless. The 
heterogeneity of races and cultures of levels of civilization, and of 
dialects revealed Mexican peoples, but no Mexican people. There 
were Indians, mestizos, erebles, peninsulares, and foreigners in Mexico, 
but no Mexicans. There was therefore an obvious and urgent need 
for integrating all the diverse, groups, especially Indians, into a single 
entity—the Mexican Nation. | 

The process of Mexicanization implied principally two things: 
(i) the development of a common, universally understood language of - 
communication and discourse. Mexico was linguistically hetero- 
geneous. One out of every seven Mexican spoke an Indian language, 
and one out of every fourteen only an Indian language. Under such 
circumstances, the propagation of a common national language im- 
plied the education of the non- Spanish speaking Indians in Spanish ; 
and the education of all Mexican illiterates in the ability to read and 
write the national language. The need for a common language for 
forging the Mexican nationhood thus proved an immediate incentive 
for education for literacy. 

(ii) The idea of a Mexican nation appeared incongruous with the 
existence of a diversity of cultural and ethnic groups. The Indian 
in particular had been socially isolated and culturally in-bred. The 
breakdown of the barriers of caste and privilege, for which the Revo- 
Jution had been staged, cailed for the social and cultural assimilation 
of the Indian in the Mexican ;body-politio. A revolutionary govern- 
ment, professing a socialistic programme, could not tolerate any wide 
discrepancy in the level of civilization of- one. group as compared to 
another within the same country. The process of assimilation in- 
volved a levelling down as well asa leveling up. For the latter in 
particular education was an “obvious remedy. It was through educa- 
fion that a feudal group and a medieval outlook could be transformed 
into a socialistic and modern one. All these considerations arising 
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from a revolutionary impulse for a free, progressive, and prosperous 7 


Mexico were instrumental in emphasizing the need for education for 
literacy. literacy was like a veil before the poor Mexican, hiding 
-from him the vistas opened by the Revolution. In the words of 
“ Don Jaime ” ex-President of UNESCO: 

A poor Mexican’s illiteracy is like a veil before him. Of what 
use is it to tell bim why he is so poor, why there is always some 
sickness or other in his family, why the babies he loves so much 
must often die young? He has no real contact with the world. He 
doesn’t know how to live better and improvement can’t be forced 
upon him. But if he learns to read and write Spanish, and perhaps 
his own Indian tongue too, if it’s etill in general use in the country, 
he becomes a unit of our society and the possibility of his human and 
social improvement is limitless.’ 


SUMMARY 


The TE for literacy in modern Mexico may be said to date 
from the Revolution of 1910-1917. "Phe. Revolution succeeded in 


bringing about several conditions conducive to the growth of literacy 


in the country. Foremost among these was the faith of the govern- 
ment in redeeming the people through education. This faith was 
translated into practice by making constitutional provision for com- 


pulsory education, and by the taking over eventually by the Federal 


Government of .the responsibility for public education. This meant 


a complete break with the past in the matter of control of. education. 


The liaison of the State and the Church which had proved baneful 
for. the growth of literacy was destroyed and education allowed to 
progress unhampered by the machinations of the Church. The consti- 
tutional provision for the removal of ignorance was accompanied by 
measures for improving the economic lot of the people; and for 
forging the diverse ethnic and cultural groups into a unified Mexican 
nation, The improvement of the economie condition was primarily 
effected by redistribution of land, by nationalization of oil, and by 
passing a most enlightened labour law in regard to the conditions of 
work and service. This indirectly contributed to the promotion of 
literacy by increasing the capacity of the people to pay for education, 
The need for a Mexican nationhood suggested a programme of 


educating the illiterates in the ability to read and: write the national. 


language, a common language being regarded as a mark of nationhood. 
This programme gave a natural fillip to education for literacy. 


1 "Vanderbilt, Amy. Mexico's ABC's. Colliers, CXVIII, p; 87; 
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B POLITICS NEUTRAL TO ETHICS 


SOBHANLAL' | Mooznana, M.A. 
Professor, Jaipuria College, Calcutta. 


Various political isms ike Capitalism, Communism, Nationalism, 
Pacifism and so on are trying to assert themselves in blood and tears 
in the present day world. It seems plain, however, from a watch in 
the battlefield of these tsms that an bottom they all fight for pushing 
ahead their respective theories of the Good and the Right. A consi- 
deration of the theory of the Good i is, therefore, very urgent, indeed, 
if one seeks to stop the fight. 

John Stuart Mill is noted for his brilliant contributions to the 
various branches of knowledge. But he seems to be more interested 
in social questions than in Inetaphysies. He is an empiricist who 
relies on sensation and experience rather than on a priori things-in- 
themselves. His theories on. ' social sciences, nevertheless, rest on a 
theory of the Good or Morality.. For, every social question involving 
human conduct depends for its solution on questions like what is the 
basis of inorality or, more precisely, what distinguishes right from 
wrong conduct of men. Without a satisfactory distinction between 
the Good and the Bad, the Right and the Wrong, the Moral and the 
Immoral, we shall not grasp ‘the full implications of Aristotle’s canon 
that the object of the state is’ to attain good life. Mill is equally 
conscious of the importance ‘of a theory of the Good. He says that 
the constituent elements of a good Government are two—‘‘ the degree 
in which it tends to increase the sum of good qualities in the 
governed, collectively and individually," and ''the degree in which 
it is adapted to take advantage, of the amount of good qualities which 
may at any time exist, and make them instrumental to the right 
BUE POSSE. "' 'The.'* good qualities ” have been classified by him as 

*^ moral, intellectual and active.’’ . Elsewhere he writes, ‘‘ Politics 
is not the entire art of social existence: ethics is still deeper and 
more vital part of it.’’? That Mill is right in this assertion is fully 
borne out by the writings of recent writers, In his very recent 
treatise, Ewing goes so far as to declare that political philosophy ‘‘ 
in the main, a branch of ethics. "? Questions of politics like ihe 


i 
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1 Representative Government (Ekeryman' 3 edition) by Mill, Ch. 2, 
. 2 Auguste Comte and Positivism iby Mill, p. id Span 
3 The Individual, the State and World Government by Ewing, p. 3. 
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analysis of the concept of the state as such or the comparative merits 
. Of unicameral and bicameral legislatures and so on might not be 
,,; mainly ethical. . But Ewing holds that social and political questions 

' „about rights, authority of laws, the best form of government, the 
functions of the state, the relation between Liaw and Morality, State 
and Religion, or Individual and Society—all attain a proper signi- 
ficance only in the background of a theory of the Good. - A theory of 
Value, in Perry’s words, ‘‘ would distinguish between the act of 
description, and the act of criticism ; and having defined the essential 
act of criticism, would then seek a systematic understanding of its 
modes, with special reference to the peculiar opposition of favour and 
disfavour.” > Perry considers the ‘‘ extra-legal implications-of poli- 
tical science and jurisprudence’’ and holds that underlying the 
question of the law as applied to a particular individual or act, is the 
question of the function of the law as a social institution." Herein 
lies the fuil and free scope of the philosopher to shape the philosophy 
of law and the state. '' When thus approached, the general theory- 
of value is that branch of knowledge in which such sciences as theory 
of knowledge, ethics, political ‘science and jurisprudence, economics, 
aesthetics and philosophy of religion are unified and distinguished. 
It would be the task of such a theory of value first to bring to light 
the underlying principle common to these sciences, and then to 
employ this principle for the purpose of arbitrating between them.” ? 
A general theory of values thus discloses the relation between all 
branches of knowledge. i 

Hobhouse speaks of an evolutional. ethics and shows how, by a 

comparative study of rules of conduct and ideals of life prevailing at — 
different stages of social evolution, such an evolutional ethics gives a 
ready insight to the student who studies politics and ethics from the 
sociological perspective. Ethics and Politics are thus unified not only 
by the comparative ‘method but also by the theory of ihe Good. 
* Thus the conception of the Good is the central point of ethics, and 
whatever belongs essentially to this conception we call ethical. Varia- 
tions in the conception of the good, for instance, we call ethical | 
variations ; development in it, if such there be, ethical development. 
The essential conditions, such as human character, on which the 
conception depends, are the * ethical’ factors in life,” ? 


1 General theory of Value by Perry, pp. 3, 6 and 9. 
2 Ibid. p. 9. 
3 Morals in evolution by Hobhouse, Ch. entitled "Ethical Evolution," p. 19. 
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i 
Though many writers since Mill have thus acknowledged the 
undoubtedly intimate relationship between moral and social sciences, 
Catlin insists that politics is a merely neutral, impersonal science 


and so “‘ irrelevant to ethics." What ought to be, he says, is limited :*- 


by what can be. What ought to! be depends on disputable ethical 
standards and varies according to time and place. Politics as a pure 
science, is concerned, in his opinion, with means while Ethics with 
ends. He quotes Kant who, he points out, differentiates the ethi- 

cally significant transcendental world of the iree will from the deter- 
"mined phenomenal world.* Finally, Catlin remarks that while Ethics 
wants ‘‘ to hold up before men for their love the pattern of what the 
finest spirits consider lovable,” : politics as a pure science ought to 
study '' the actual situation and ito discover by what method wills 
there in discord may be brought into actual harmony, judged by 
external tests, with the minimum repression of the wills of each.” * 
He then praises Miil as followé—'* The writings of John Stuart Mill 
are outstanding instances of ihe treatment at the problems of Politics 
by essays on first principles." * © — - 

But careful thinking shows that Catlin’s observations on the 
relation between ethics and politics are too extremist. Even if 
morality is admitted in the sphere of politics that does not imply that 
we are no longer treating politicsjas a pure. science. For, as Harris 
holds, ‘‘A normative ethics of polities may give needed direction to 
the practice of politics. But spebulation upon ideals need not imply 
lack of empirical investigation of actual states and political 
practices." * That means that’ we are still treating politics from 
the perspective of a scientist while considering the ethical standard 
` in politics. 


If we apply the Hobhousiin method of comparative ethics in 
social sciences, then we shall; ‘be able to avoid much of the ethical 
_ abstractions and idealisms and to study politics as a science. For 
by comparative ethics, we study politics as a part of sociology ; we 
link together the evolution and growth of political laws, customs and 
institutions with the evolution of morals and ultimately formulate the 


laws of politics. 208 

The Science and Melhod of Politics bi Catlin, pp. 800-310, 346. 

Ibid, p. 311. ) 

Ibid, pp. 340-341. ! 

Ibid, p. 848. ; \ 
5 The Neo-idealist political theory its continuity with the British tradition by 

Harris, p. 84. 
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Joad rightly holds! that if we do not have any' moral faculty, 
‘fwe should be lacking in respect of our full humanity." The task 
of ethics, as he feels it should be, is to clarify our intuitive knowledge 
ef our moral faculty, to clarify and co-ordinate what is vague and ` 
un-coordinated in human consciousness and personality. ; 

Moreover, all the prominent writers admit of the limitations of 
the application of Ethics in explaining social problems.  Hobhouse 
himself declares? that sociologieal and ethical developments may not 
be identical. "Through the play of the unconscious in social life, he 
points out, social evolution may produce a system of institutions not 
deliberately created or planned by any ingenuity. Again he further 
lays down, evolution may spring from the development of character 
or of a rational conception of fhe Good and thus far it comes from 
ethical development. Sociological (non-ethical) and ethical develop- 
ments thus act and interact. ‘An interaction of this kind is the 
chemistry out of which come great explosions—social, religious and 
ethical.’?* So itis plain from Hobhouse’s view that we must not 
merely consider ethical forces in the process of.evolution, we must 
also consider the other—that is, the non-ethical (or sociological). 

Joad has pointed out the following limitations of ethics. First, 
ethical propositions cannot be proved in the way propositions of 
mathematics can be proved. Secondly, the boundaries of ethics 
cannot offen be clearly demarcated inasmuch as ethical questions 
are DUE involved 1n pietepiyeioan SSOIOPIGRH or psychological 
issues. * : RU | 
If, after considering these limitations of ENT as well as the 
advantages which it can offer (within the limitations) in forming 
the laws of politics and other social sciences, we conclude with 
Ewing 5 that ‘‘ while general ethical reasoning cannot by itself prove, 
it may help us to see that an action is right or wrong,’’ we are not 
committing any error. 
^ In his zeal for asserting Political Penes as a purely independent, 
neutral science like physics or chemistry, Catlin goes too far. No 
social science like Politics can be a strict impersonal science inde- 
pendent of Ethics. Man is a self-determining, self-asserting.moral _ 
agent with au irrepressible conscience. This moral consciousness 1s 
often involved as one of the factors producing. social phenomena, 


Guide to the philosophy of morals and politics by Joad. p. 174. 
Morals in evolution, by Hobhouse, p. 22. 
Ibid, p. 99. 

. Guide to the philosophy of morals and politics, by Joad, Pages 147-157. 
The individual, the State and World Government, by Ewing, p. 4, 
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But this moral consciousness does’ not drop from the sky ; it grows out 
of our experience in life." So’ it is not permissible to lay down like 
Catlin that social sciences are’ " irelevant to Ethics." What Catlin 
also unconsciously seems to adinit (for example, where he regards 
the object of political science to bé to bring conflicting wills into actual ' 
harmony), is that there is no pure, abstract, or transcendental ethics, 
that the etbical rule derives its force and sanction from the urges of 
experience. That is, he can reconcile ethics with politics. if he 
consciously ‘admits what he unconsciously assumes to be the basis of 
his argument, naniely, politics is based on empirical ethics. 


The limitations of ethics are ‘admitted, as we have seen, by all 
writers on morals. But notwithstanding these limitations, ethics 
has a great role to play in determining the norms of social actions. 
Politics can become a normative : ‘science only when it is helped by 
ethics. Catlin seems to be mistaken in demanding a separation 
between Ethics and Politics on the ground that the former deals 
with ends while the latter is | concerned with means. As Ewing 
remarks, political philosophy or political science ''discusses questions 
of ends at least as much as ernog of means and the topics it deals 
with are so general that they canireasonably he put under the heading 
of ethics.” ! 


i 


Catlin's quotation of Kant is not happy and his interpretation 
of that quotation does not. appear as will substantiated. Kant’s 
transcendental world of free will and his determined phenomenal 
world are not as wide apart as Heaven and Hell. There is an 
intermediate link—the Practical Reason. In Kant’s system of 
philosophy, the transcendental- world conforms to some practical moral 
reason and in this way it gives significance and direction to the 
phenomenal world. Thus, the transcendental world, in Kant’s 
theory, serves as a model and jgovernor to the world of actuality. 
Kant’ s Practical Reason is an assumption for which he failed to find 
a sanction in the logic of his transcendental metaphysics, Neverthe- 
less, be postulated it and made it the basis of his theory of the State. 
Mill finds the sanction -of Practical Reason in human experience, and 
the form of the Practical Reason is more distinctly, because more 
concretely, grasped by him in the shape of a general desire of 
mankind for happiness and of an instinctive sympathy. These are 
facts of experience, and no meta physical theory is necessary to 
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establish them. They stand by their inherent power to grow and 
survive the onslaughts of narrow selfishness, hatred or jealousy. 

Catlin's interpretation of Mill’s theory, namely, that the latter 
treats the problems of politics “by essays on first principles ’’ is also 
a misinterpretation. Mill is a teleologist and happiness is his telos. 
So he develops his theory of the Good or Utilitarianism. He isa 
lover of liberty and it is not clear whether he puts happiness over . 
liberty or liberty over happiness. But he succeeds in reconciling the 
two by placing them both on the foundation of his empiricism. He 
finds that there is a universal desire for happiness: in the sense that 
every one wants pleasure (the word being understood in Mill’s sense) 
and tries to avoid pain. The cause of. individual liberty has made 
Mill demand that every one should, be kept free to follow his or her 
own -pleasure without doing harm to others and whatever is conducive 
to pleasure or happiness: among the greatest number is good. We 
have already noted how Mill lays down that the criterion of a good 
form of government consists in the way it maximizes the moral and 
intellectual faculties of the people. In this way, ethics and politics 
have been mutually influenced in Mill’s thought-system. We conclude 
then that Catlin’s characterization of Mill as one who treats the 
problems of politics ‘‘ by essays on first principles" and independently 
of ethics, is as unsubstantiated as his peculiar presentation . of Kant's 
theory of the State. 

Catlin’s definition of the aim of Politics ‘fto discover by what 
method wills there in discord may be brought into actual harmony, 
judged by external tests, with the minimum repression of ihe wills 
of each’’ does not clearly explain why there should be any necessity 
of ‘‘ actual harmony ” of the conflicting individual wills at all. His 
insistence on harmonization of wills by the application of a political 
methodology, one suspects, might then be interpreted as his insistence 
On an ethical good desirable in itself as an end, and he thus seems to 
fall in the trap of Ethics. l 

Moreover, this definition of the aim of Politics as laid down by 
Gatlin seems to be identical with Mill’s. Being a high priest of 
Liberty, believing that the' individual is the best judge of himself 
and that happiness is a universally acceptable and applicable standard 
of the Good, Mill is yet conscious of the evil effects of * survival of 
the fittest," “ natural selection," ''competition"' "and so on. This 
dislike for animal competition often . leading to monopoly and unjust 
elimination of the weak makes him differ from Darwinism. The 
desire for checking the bad effects of competition makes him, ‘again, 
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a supporter of regulation of competition by the state in various social, . 


political and-economic matters. | He finds in representative govern- 
ment the method whereby Catlin wants to harmonise conflicting 
individual wills with the least! repression of each of them. For, 
representative government, to; Mill, is the procedural mechanism 
in the hand of politics which satisfies the moral criterion demanded 
by. him for judging a good government. Itis, in bis classic words, 
ideally the best type of government because it- promotes the moral 
and intellectual faculties of the people, fosters virtues like self-help, 
self-dependence and self-protection, and thus educates the masses 
and promotes their individual and collective bappiness.' 

Granted then that Politics cannot be neutral between ends 
because, a8 a normative science it can never be irrelevant to ethics, 
or ethics to if, a theory of the Good, and more important, a 
mechanism for determining that} good, have much to do in helping 


the statesman to determine administrative policy by providing him 


with a practical standard ; it can also help greatly the political 
philosopher with an ideal síandárd by which he can ultimately find 
out the rules of the abstract théory of politics to be applied to practice. 
The question in politics as to what will be the consequences of possible 
alternative actions under a certain set of circumstances can be 
answered only by a factual analysis involving some inductions which 
ultimately establish causal laws and lies outside the scope of the 
theory of the Good. But the question as to the intrinsic goodness 
or badness in the consequences and in the actions which produce 
them is within the jurisdiction’ of the theory of the Good. When 
the consequences of the alternative schemes are known, it becomes 
the function of ethics to make a selection from among them in 
accordance with the standard whether one or the other of these 
schemes is more conformable to such virtues like liberty, sympathy, 
love, tolerance, and happiness of the people or not, The theory of 
the Good thus acts as the propeller to the day-to-day administrative 
engine of politics. It acts as the substantive and authoritative counsel 
to the bewildered political philosophers and statesmen in their choice 
of a particular action and rejecting another. It ‘helps them by 
advising them on questions like the ultimate end, the basis of moral 
obligation and what faculty imakes us recognize it, the meaning of a 
right action, how to distinguish between a right action and a wrong 
one and so on. In replying to all such questions, the theory of the 


! Representative Government by Mill, Ebs. 2 and 3. 
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Good always keeps itself in touch with the Society and the Individual 
and this brings itself inio an intimate relation with Politics. ln 
- Politics, the theory of the Good now operates in two ways. In the 
governmental level, the Good is now determined by the democratic 
and representative legislature whose foundation rests on the assump- 
tion of>‘‘ universal, direct, equal and secret ballot ’’—a recognition 
of the fundamental equality-of ail men ‘and of the moral worth and 
dignity of man. In the non-governmental level, it works through 
the principles of liberty, that is, freedon of thought, speech, expres- 
‘sion, association, movement and so on. The theory of the Good is 
thus satisfying the dynamic needs of the dynamic social life of man, 
whether he is the member of a family, an association or a State. 
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. ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND THE 
CONCEPT OF. MONEY. 


[ 
BIMALAKANTA SARKAR 
Lecturer in Economics, Tamluk College. 


It is now. well known that there have been objections to analy- 


sing consumer’s demand and :ancillary proklems, such as value, 
through concepts of quantitativei utility. Marg *:al utility and Dimini- 
shing utility are supposed to be more or less abstract and are rusty 
and theoretical tools to deal with practical problems. Utility is more 
or less based on psychological iperspective and cannot be measured 
by a material instrument. Pigou has testified to this difficulty in a 
lucid analytical article in the American Economic Review.' Pareto- 
Slutsky-Hicks method of analysis through indifference curves and 
method of preferences or marginal rate of substitution does not need 
any introduction. In the beginning, I should say that while as 
stated above, concept of marginal utility is not above flaws, the 
modern method cannot do away with some important difficulties and 
probably introduces new ones. This method says that while marginal 
utility cannot be measured, preferences can be well assessed. It is 
not difficult, for example, to gay that a lot of two pieces of cloth and 
one pair of boots is equally preferred with two- pairs of boots and a 
piece of cloth. 

Consumer's demand for an article may be assessed on the basis 
of preferences and amount of "income.* The demand schedule curve 
or which is called the curve of marginal substitution is drawn with 
these tools but is not fundamentally different from what is drawn on 


1 June, 1951. “Pleasures, satisfactions, utility are intensive magnitudes and are not 
measurable.” ‘‘Money does not enable: us to correlate satisfaction with a series of cardinal 
numbers.’ Pigou, however, believes that although utilities are not measurable, they are 
comparable and here “‘it is legitimate in principle to imagine a marginal utility curve and 
io say that not merely does it slope down or up but also that it slopes more or less steeply as 
we move along from right to left." Moreover, on the basis of analogy, observation and inter- 
course, satisfactions or utilities can in fact be compared not only intra-personally as probably 
insinuated before, but also inter-personally. 


2 Cf. Stigler—Theory of Price, pp. 74-75. We may measure money income through the 
ordinate OY and quantities of a commodity through the abscissa OX. At a certain price 
indicated by the slope of the price line BA, OC may be demanded; a lower price indicated 
by the slope of the price line BG, OH'may be demanded. The locus of the points P, Q 
will be the demand curve ofthe commodity. Thisis worked out with the help of the 
Indifference curves [4 and Z4. At a price OB/OA price line BA touches Indifference curve 
Is, but at price OB/OG price line BG ;touches a higher Indifference curve I}. In both 
cases, the Indifference curves indicate highest possible degrees of comparative satisfaction. 
The income effect due to purchases is not taken into account because the goods are supposed 
to be ordinarily inferior goods. Boulding (cf. Economic Analysis, pp. 765-67) ingeniously 
finds out a mechanism to solve the problem. = 
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the basis of demand prices with Marshallian concepts. As one com- 
modity may be substituted for or equally preferred with another, 
quantities of commodities may be substituted for or equally preferred 
with money, when the income is known. Thus we learn, the 
marginal rate of substitution of a commodity is its price. If we 
analyse the situation with the assistance of Birck’s * tools, this may 
be made simple, on the assumption that marginal utility of income 
and goods can be -measured. Thus, if tp, is the marginal utility 
of money or income of an individual and, ‘p’ the price of a commodity 
and 'u" its marginal ntiliby, | 


u 

D.Upm 
Indifference curves represent the contours of hypothetical utility or 
preference functions and they help in drawing the demand schedule 
curves. The greatest objection here appears to be, that it is presumed 
that the demand schedule curve is continuous for an individual. 
Consequently, it is continuous for the market as well Tbus with a 
certain income, it is supposed that there will be demand prices for 
different amounts of a particular commodity. Really, however, this 
is not so. This can be explained by the principle of indivisibility 
and that of equimarginal utility. Thus suppose a man has several 
wants say A, B, C, etc. (may be clothes, edibles, ete.) and their 
utility series are represented thus :— 


= ] 
* 





. A B C 
Ist shilling — 120 100 85 
2nd shilling 98 . . 80 75 
8rd shilling 70 -— 65 60 ete, 


If a man has an income of, say, 2 shillings he will purchase 1 
unit of A and 1 unit of B and not two units of A. Similarly, if he - 
has 8 shillings he will purchase 2 units of A and one unit of B.? ‘So, 
we cannot say that for a particular commodity, there will be a conti- 
nuous demand schedule curve with a fixed income. Naturally, to 
draw a demand schedule curve for the market on the basis of the 
individual curve will be fraught with greater maccuracy. Marshall 
probably bespoke of a continuous demand schedule curve when 
he suggested that marginal utility of a commodity is the, utility 
derived from the Jast unit that he is just in demand to purchase at 
a given price. The presumption is, that the price would indicate 


. 1 Birck; Theory of Marginal Value, p. 60. 
2 Birck, Theory of Marginal Value, p. 56. . 
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the margial utility derived from! the last unit. This appears to be 
inaccurate.? Besides, recently à number of noted writers have taken 
exception to that tool (indifference curve analysis) on the ground 
that they say too much. People ido not contemplate making choices 
in an indefinitely large number of situations. Moreover, there does 
not appear to have been any special scientific technique of drawing 
indifference curves and of representing the shift in preference toward, 
say, dollars. oway from bushels: of wheat in terms of indifference 
curve analysis." Lastly, i$ is said “if the preferences of the 
individual are not all comparable, : then the indifference curves do not 
exist, if the individual's preferences are all comparable, then we can 
even obtain a (uniquely defined) numerical utility which renders the 
indifference curves superfluous." [Neumann and Morgenstern come to 
this conclusion that they are free to make use of a numerical concep- 
tion of utility. While we do not commit to any positively preferential 
assertion, nonetheless, we can conclude that the indifference curve 
analysis is not only not flawless ibut in certain respects lacks in preci- 
‘sion of scientific analysis. The defect that we referred to, in presump- 
tion of Marshall’s continuity of demand schedule curves may be 
comparatively made good by considering a composite demand schedule 
curve of the market. In this connection, I I think a reference may 
best be made to Stigler’s ‘Theory of Price’ in-which also, it has been 
suggested that when continuous: indifference curves are drawn it is 
implied that the commodity is; divisible. -Thus indivisibility is a 
stumbling block in economic analysis by the method of assessment by 
marginal-rate of substitution through Indifference curves also. 
These lead us to do away with the concept of consumer's surplus 
of the classical type. The consumer is not expected to: push the 
1 


1 Indifference curve analysis would’ have the only merit of taking account of income 
during the period of transaction. T 


? Boulding, Reconstruction of Economics, p. 79. 
3 Ibid, i 
4 Theory of Games — Neumann and Morgenstern, p. 24, 


3 Qf. Birck—The Theory of Marginal Value, pp. 70-71 and pp. 76-77. If there be 
three persona À, B, C having su bjective pricas for an article say " 


A (sh) B (sh) C (sh) 
90 7b 60 
8l 68 54 
72 E: > Sl 
66 pe l 44, etc. 


: The market price for say the 8th unit is 6s. but A will purchase 4 units, B8 uüits and 

C one unit. A may not purchase any below the’ subjective price of 66 -and B below 61 and- 
C below 60. Demand of A is not continuous for the product. 

5.—1894P—IX 
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purchase of an article up to the margin because bis marginal utility 
of income may be such that instead of ‘pinning on the purchase of 
one article he may prefer buying various articles because his wants 
are insatiable.  Hicks's theory also that consumer’s surplus can be 
: measured by the method of substitution is not above criticism be- 
eause- here also the objection that we have already adduced is not 
inapplicable. Cf, value and capital, p. 39 under. individual. price 
discrimination income OM is reduced to RN for quantity ON. 
Whereas under market price OM/OL, income is reduced to PN. 
PR is consumer's surplus. But purchase is supposed to have been 
pushed to the so-called margin. 

The question of determination of values will be dealt with, in the 
following discourse relating to production. The defect noted regarding 
analysis of consumer’s surplus with the help of indifference curves 
does: not appear to have been made good in the case of enter- 
prises or firms (i.e., production) relating to the question of margin. 
Hicks in his “Value and Capital’ (p.82) has stated the equili- 
brium conditions of a firm with a single product and ' a single 
factor. These are mainly; (i) price of the product should be equal to 
. marginal cost or (ti) price of the factor should be equal to the value 
of the marginal product. The aim of the firm is maximisation of 
surplus of the value of products over value of factors or cost. This 
naturally entails carrying forward of production up tothe margin 
because up to that point this surplus will continue to increase. From 
a one-product-one-factor firm, a multiyle-product-multiple-factor firm 
is taken into consideration. The equilibrium conditions are stated to 
be the following mainly:—(t) The price-ratio between any two 
products must equal the marginal rate of substitution between the 
products (ii) the price-ratio between any two factors must equal their 
marginal rate of substitution (iit) the price-ratio between any factor 
and any product must equal the marginal rate of transformation 
between the factor and the product. 

Along with it, it is suggested that there konii be ‘stability of the 
conditions and that there should be a positive surplus. As far as can 
be followed, the implication of the last conditions is that each product 
is carried to the margin of production. Hicks himself has said that- 
(ibid., p. 88) these. hold good in the neighbourhood of the equilibrium 
position. To clarify our contention that production of each product 
is presumed to be carried to the margin where price is equal to cost 
we can refer to his opinions in (p. 197) that in a dynamic state when 
production is planned the current rate of wages equals the discounted 
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value of the marginal product of current labour. This should be read 
in connection with the conditions that the marginal rate of transforma-. 
tion between a factor and a product equals the price ratio between the 
factor and the product. Ostensively, therefore, the price of a factor 
in a firm equals the current price in the market which is equal to the 
marginal productivity times the price of the product. This confirms 
our contention and also the condition of stability. My impression is, 
there is a good deal of haziness round these. Resources of a firm are 
comparatively limited and the products on which they can be utilised 
are comparatively limitless ; so, there is very little room for carrying 
production up to the margin.’ Mrs. Robinson has said, ‘For all 
firms marginal cost must be equal to pree. but ouly for marginal firms 
will average cost be equal to the price.’ Apparently, it appears to 
strike a new note but really, we find that in the case of the intra- 
marginal firms also, average cost including rent will be equal to its 
price, 7.e., to say the intermarginal, firm will also push its production 
till cost is equal to price. 1 
I have tried to analyse the ielan in an d in the Caleutta 

Review, March, 1058 and made a rough attempt at solving the problem 
of distributing the resources of a fitm among various factors combined ` 
for producing different products". There are undoubtedly certain 
difficulties in this connection.. The indivisibility of the factors may 
stand a little in the way but this ‘may not be unsurmountable. At 
least, approximate equality in the marginal products of the factors may 
be aimed at. Secondly, we must note that the scale of production 
must be taken into account that is to say economies of large scale 
production and ancillary external economies, so to say, should not be 
lost sight of. The Laws of Réturüs would undoubtedly play an 
important role, for, in certain ‘cases, if Increasing Returns ensue, 
analysis would have to be practically modified. This undoubtedly 
bespeaks of certain difficulties, For the total cost ofa firm consists : 
of total marginal costs plus overhead costs and not simply of marginal 
costs. So a firm in many a case would have to choose between 


i Qf. my article in the Calcutta Review of March, 1989 (p. 265). Marginal . producti- 
of es) 9f eu 





I 
and its } price p. 
h 
the product and 2p. ypy the total value of the resources HN If products are many, 
value of which are p’, p", etc. it can be proved that the value of a factor would deservedly be 


of 8f (vyj ; 
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vity of a factor would be where 'p' is the Price of 


greater than. p,—— —— 


3 Of,—the discourse following, 
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pushing production to the margin and resorting toa new product 
entailing new overhead costs. These,- I think would be sufficient 
criteria to distribute the resources of an authority. I am persuaded 
to believe that when Boulding has suggested that combinations often 
provide remedy for unemployment and comparative instability in the 
same way as a monopoly does, and that they avert a rise in money 
prices and inflationary wages -accompanying absence of growth of 
output, he actually subscribes to the view already embodied in the 
article referred to. I believe that the root of the problem and cause 
can be reliably explained in this way. - 

If II be the net gain an authority likes to maximise resorting fo 
different products it would be. equal to 


pf (E, y) -XPz—yp, +PP, f'my)-z, Pe-y, py, ete. 


where p,--py are supposed to be the prices of the factors æ and y and 
P, Py, ete are. the prices of the products. 


Consequently, l 
Ot à | Stay) 
Be op Me p, M [r fo 3162) 0-a, or yps]=o 


-p fley) L 
Pe Ds k PEE 


[i.0., if the individual firms with different products had worked in- | 
dependently of each other] 
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and is therefore greater than Prk. 

We are further led to deduce that the concept of rent or pro- 
ducer's surplus should be partly modified. Mrs. Joan Robinson's 
views have been quoted beforehand and we have objected to accept 
them in toto. - Suppose total cost function of a firm (producing more - 
than one product) with relation to single product is 

II-az? 4- bz - c (where ' c ' is fixed or overhead cost); - 
consequently, its marginal cost is 


| dr : 
z mA G Ee UE tsua ` . - =gar+b} . io , 
s UE pan DË 


1 Cf, Allen—Mathematical Analysis for Economists, p. 155. 
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Therefore rent is equal to i 

v(2ü€ — b) — = da? Hber c- az? —c | 
here, it is presumed that the firm pushes the product to the margin. 
This is the way in which we ‘ordinarily make computation of rent. 
But the way suggested by us in which products are to be produced 
leads to make an estimation of rent as noted above and it will be 


| 6 V. Of (a,4 

3x [jo TED | 
This leads us to analyse the, concept of money. It is known to 
be really nothing, but a veil providing 4 means for exchange, of 
commodities and. ultimately of services so to say. Consequently, it is 
supposed to have no utility of its. own. Dr. Radhakrishnan describing : 
the fundamentals of Buddhism; has said that although it does not 
definitely accept God or believe i in Him, its association of thought 
with spiritualism is so great that it is a travesty to say that it ignores 
Him. Similarly, probably it happens with money. It has no utility 
of its own but for practical purposes it has such utility as is probably 
supposed to be possessed by very few other things. The utility of 
money is derived from the utility, of goods or as is said, the marginal 
rate of substitution between - money’ now and any other commodity 
how, would equal the current price of the commodity. 

While speaking about the concept of utility we referred to Pigou’s 
views that marginal utility as'a concept cannot be measured per 
se but it can be compared intrapersonally and even interpersonally. 
Similar appears to be his view with reference to the utility of money 
and he says therefore that the Law of Diminishing utility applies 
to money incomes and therefore it is of use in considering 
transfers of money incomes from richer people io poorer people. 
Again, upon broad grounds of experience, reflection and conversation, 
it is frue to say, according toj him, that the difference of satisfaction 
yielded by the marginal pouad of a hundred pouads expended in the 
optimum manner is less than, that yielded by the marginal pound of 
ninety-nine pounds so expended! If we go so far, I think, we can 
go a little farther and agree to measure marginal utility arbitrarily 
by some unit or other for the sake of comparison referred to above.’ 

But we are confronted with several difficulties on this account. 
Halm in his “ Value of money " has very nicely said that the 


a 


` 1 Recently on the wake of Neumann and Morgenstern's th 
raging on the usefulness of cardinal me&surement of utility— 
MA i on this, 


eory a sonteoversy has been. 
Robertson; Robbins, etc, have 
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marginal utility of money cannot be determined before we know the 
exchange value of money and it is not possible to overcome this 
difficulty by the method of '' historical regressus " in which we tie 
the exchange value of money to-day to the value of yesterday and, 
so on all the way back to the time when money derived its-value, from 
its usefulness as commodity. Marget in his Theory of Prices 
has referred to Wicksell, Fisher, Hawtrey, etc. and said ihat.each 
has protested against the suggestion that it is either necessary or 
wise to state the substance of the Theory of Money and Prices in 
such a way as to make it merely an application to the special problem 
of the value of money of categories developed within the ‘general’ 
theory of value. Thus, in short, we cannot say, so to say, that 
money has demand price in the ordinary sense of the term. Neither, 
can we say there is a supply price. I think, an apology of an attempt 
was made in the Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXIV, No. 8, 


September, 1949, to indicate that there may be a demand price for | 


money to indicate its usefulness per se in a society. Itis said ''there 
should be the principles of a rate of monetary expansion in accord 
. with general trends in the volume of production and in habits of 
use of money associated with purchase of the current output of the 
economy."  Heoriented Quantity Theory of Money would therefore 
indicate that changes in the level of prices in a country are deter- 
mined by changes in the quantity of money relative to changes in 
the volume of production or trade and in habits of money. Quantity 
should therefore be expanded at a rate equal to the sum of the rate 


of growth of population, rate of growth of production capacity per 


capita, trend in habits of use of money as reflected in data regarding 
the circuit velocity of money. The principle is said to have been 
adopted in U.S.A. The concept of marginal utility could be best 
called into use as suggested by Neumann and Morgenstern referred 
to, before or in a modified way as spoken of, by Pigou. In that 
case, we would be able to adjudge the usefulness ‘of different amounts 
of money. Demand equalling supply would: indicate the value of 
money. Supply of monéy does not ordinarily entail any cost 
and ordinarily in a static period it may be presumed that there 
is no real relation between supply of money and value of 
money. If it has any effect at all, it works in a very indirect manner 
and influences value of money through the variations of income and 
that also happens through maladjustment of investment with savings. 
Taussig appears to believe that the supply of money influences value 
of money in a static period. If we like, we can assess the supply 


| : | 
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price on these grounds. The equilibrium between supply and demand 
indicates the value of money. Before we dilate upon the character- 

istics we should advert ‘to the: fact that it we prefer to chalk out the | 
demand schedule curve for money we can do it with the help of the 
tool of. marginal rate of substitution. We can say that marginal 
rate of substitution between money on the one hand and other com- 
modities and services put together, on the other, can be supposed 
to indicate its purchasing power 'and consequently, the general price 
level. We should know, however, that the curve may start high and 
extend infinitely far, even for a community, simply because our demand 
for goods and services is insa; tiable (ef. Birck, Theory of Marginal 
Value, p. 55). As was pointed out by the writer in a contribution 
to the Calcutta Review of March, 1958, this leads to a corollary that 
the marginal utility even for a community (if it could be supposed 
to have this) cannot be equal to one and may be different in different 
cases. This leads us to consider this concept a little more in detail. 
As has been already dilated upon, the classical view which has been 
so long accepted and can be said! to be based upon Walras's Law says. 
tbat ''with prices given, the supply of all commodities taken together 
including the supply of money offered, is identieally equal with the 
total demand for all of them’ (ef. Baumol, Economic Dynamics, 
p.94). The statement is a tautology because it follows from the 
definition ofa sale or a proposed sale, If there be excess supply 
or overproduction of some. commodity it is to be presumed that there 
must be an excess demand for some other commodity or for money. 
. Says Law of markets. too is worth noticing .in this connection. 
According to this, the supply; of goods and services creates its own 
demand. Here, it is supposed that because money has. no intrinsic 
value of its own, people do Dot bother how much of assets is held 
in cash. ‘‘Whether prices are high or low, whether tbe quantity of 
money is free or small, the demand for money will always equal 
its supply." ' The quantiby theory of money in this case is possibly 
inapplicable. In both. cases, money does not appear to have a utility 
function of its own. Therefore’ although in a sense we might say, 
according to the classical theory that price of money is one, meaning 
that all the resources are to be exchanged against all the money, even 
according to this theory there is no special utility funetion of money 
for the community, Money was supposed to have marginal utility 
for the individual in the sense that it , represents the derivative of 
utility by income when the utility for any income is the maximum 
obtainable with that income tef. Don Patinkin, Econometrica, 1948, 
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p. 145). This ngiitally differs - in different cases of individuals. and 
reminds us of Bernouli’s theorem where marginal utility of i income 
or money has been supposed to be C/(n—a); here ‘C ' represents 
level of prices and ‘a’ the minimum of existence and ‘n’ the 
number. of shillings or unit of money. For larger incomes * a.’ 
can be left out of account and therefore, it indicates that the amount 
of our income and its marginal. utility move in opposite directions. 
‘Č?’ represents arbitrary units of utility and. therefore the formula 
by itself only indicates comparative estimates and. probably nothing 
more. Of course it is presumed that as level of prices increases 
‘C?’ becomes lower and lower; similarly with the increase in pur- 
chasing power of money the denominator increases (ef. Birck, The 
Theory of Marginal Value,p. 117). The presumption is: that the 
function of marginal utility of income can be represented by a 
rectangular hyperbola, t.e., as income increases -marginal utility 
proportionally decreases. . (represented by formula azy-D. .Pigou, 
however, has referred to Crum’s theory, alluded to by Marshall 
where it has been suggested. tbat marginal utility- varies as the 
square foot of ifs amount (ef. Pigou, A Study in Public Finance, 
p..91). - This could probably be represented by an equation of 
ihe form y=8/a* which could be represented by a hyperbola with 
the characteristics that when ‘x’ is given an indefinitely increasing 
sequence of values, the corresponding squares of values of ‘y’ get 
smaller and smaller, and the value of ‘y’ tends to infinity as 'z' tends 
to zero (cf. Allen, Mathematical Analysis for Economists, p. 90). The 
inner significance therefore is that with increase of income, marginal 
utility varies inversely, but at a lesser rate than income. Now let 


us speak more in details about what this marginal utility of income - 


actually signifies. So far as this concept goes, Keynes was practically. 
one with the classical economists and said in his General theory 
(pp: 230-31) that elasticity of production of money is zero. Thereby, 
he believes that money cannot be readily produced or that as price 
of money. increases labour cannot be turned on at wil by entrepr- 
eneurs to produce money in increasing quantities. This is specially 
applicable to the case of inconvertible managed currency but is also 
partially applicable to gold standard currency. The second charac- 
teristic of money is supposed to be nihility of elasticity of substitu- 
tion. Utility of money is solely derived from its exchange value so 


that the two rise and fal! together. Don Patinkin (in Econometrica, 


1948, p. 145) has suggested that money enters the utility function, 


ie., it has intrinsic value of its own per se in a special sense. ‘‘The 
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marginal utility of money repredente the satisfaction derived: from 
holding an additional dollar's ‘worth of cash-balances.’’ This is 
applicable not simply to the case ' ‘of an-individual but also to the 
case of a ‘community as well. iThe utility of cash-balances differs 
- from the concept of the cash-balances of the Cambridge economists. 
This latter equation is something like M=Dy(p) and it is suggested 
that here also the demand for money ¢ arises from periodicity of receipts 
and expenditure (cf. Hicks, Value and Capital, p. 240) and possibly 
actual iransactions against goods and services and is therefore fund- 
amentally based on the concept of relative prices of goods and services 
of the classical economists. This ds not accurate according to him. 
Price level is presumed to be determined in the monetary sector and 
relative prices in the real sector (ef. Hickman, Econometrica, 1950, 
p. 15). This is off the mark according to him. He therefore bases 
his proposition on marginal utility of money per se. The equation 
for this is U,"—A« where A represents the marginal utility of an 
additional unit of income that is, “the derivative of utility by income 
when the utility for any income is the maximum obtainable with 
that income." He, therefore, says that it is impossible to say that as 
Cassel and others suggested “that a proportionate change in all 
prices including the prices of assests will leave the real part of the 
system completely unaffected” (cf. Econometrica, 1949, p. 25). If 
we go deeper, we find that under the classical system the demand 
schedule curve of each commodity was supposed to be continuous 
and each commodity was considered separately so that the marginal 
. utility was supposed to be the utility derived from ihe marginal unit 
of purchase and therefore price would indicate the marginal utility 
derived from it. This leads to the presumption that prices are really 
relative prices and as it is said in mathematical language Zn=O 
“where Zna is the stock of money: ‘the ‘a’th individual plans to have 

on hand at the end of the period” (cf. Econometrica, 1948, pp. 140 
& 142). This leads every individual to have zero balances. Therefore 
money does not enter the utility : function specially for the community. 
The way in which we have spoken of marginal utility indicates that 
‘prices’ of individual commodities are determined in such a way that 
the demand schedule curves are; not continuous and the subjective 
- price of each commodity would not indicate marginal utility but 
marginal utility of ‘the article idivided by the marginal utlity of the 
 purchaser's income (ef, Birck, "Theory. of Marginal Value, p.62). 
Therefore, it can. be said that, (there. would be absolute prices for 
commodities and marginal utility of money would be significant. 
6—1824P—IX ! 
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Further, the indivdual’s economic behaviour is affected by the 
real value of the assets, including real'cash-balances, which he holds. 
It is through this’ dependence on real cash-balances Zy,/p that the 
absolute price level enters into the consideration of the individual. 
(cf. Econometrica, 1951, p. 148). The excess demand functions of 
money raise the presumption also that these cash-balances have 


marginal utility specially with reference to the question of precaution- ` 


ary motive and the utility would indicate “the satisfaction derived 
by individuals from holding money as a means dealing with uncer, 
tainty.’’ Hicks, we know, has spoken of the demand for money 
arising besides from periodicity of receipts and expenditures from the 
indefiniteness of an individual's expenditwe plan (cf. Value and 
Capital, p. 240). It is practically on the same category as demand 
arising from uncertainty. As far as, however, it can be followed he 
has not developed bis thesis with reference ic prices but with reference 
to the use of money or interest. -Itis said that.'"The (relative) values 
..of commodities and the value of mouey become entirely separate 
-` questions, they can be handed over to separate specialists to study 
and even to teach” (cf. ibid., p. 159); The position of Don Patinkin 
noted above has been assailed: by various economists and we do not 
know -if it holds the ground. People may undoubtedly doubt the 


conclusion that can be drawn from it that while p,—1 (t.e., prices : 


put together must be exchanged with totality of goods and services); 
marginal utility of income even for a community would be different 
and as noted above would be equa! to U,a. With this reservation, 
I think, inspite of the fact that the theory is ‘not above criticism, 
it can be said itis of significant value.‘ It may be deduced that on 
this presumption, the theorem referred to, herebefore, relating to 
general relation of demand and supply of money may be of some use. 
This as we have seen has been partly utilised by "the U.S.A. Govern- 
ment. l 


N 


1 It is contended that ‘there is no monetary equation that we ean use to remove 
the indeterminacy of tbe absoluie prices." As far as can bo followed Mr. Patinkin believes 
that the situation can be represented by an equation of the following type wi (p/Pi+-Pa-s/P; 
f, M/p, A/p)=0 instead of zi (p,/p...pa-g/p etc) where 'p' represents absolute price level, 
^t =amount of money and A=money value of all other assests. A and M are thus independent 
variables of the system. Under Walras’ law, n—2 equations would represent the relative 
prices of n—1 variables, except money but here money also comes into the equation. He 


also deduces an equation P L (v, y)~M=0 to represent express demand equation of money, ` 


where Y —national income and V the rate of interest and L a function of r and y. This may 
assume L (r, y)-- K Y ihe Cambride equation on particular assumptions. 
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AGRICULTURAL POLICY FOR THE 
HIGH MONSOON LANDS* 
A. B. Mirrra, B. Aa. Mach, Die. AGRIO. Ecos. (OXON.) 


India has a varied aimat” The weather changes seasonally 
and from region to region. Broadly speaking there are two clima- 
tological divisions. South which jis more tropical in character and 
North, lymg beyond the tropic iof cancer, is less so. The north 
western parts of India present ja relatively extreme climate, hot in 


The eastern parts comprising West Bengal, Assam and Bihar 
in the main are favoured both by! the south west monsoon and the 
north east monsoon. In this wet zone also comes the western coast 


f 


strips of India. i 


Of course in this note I am — mostly with the conditions 
of West Bengal. | 

The annual rainfall ranges from about 68" in the plains to more 
than 120’ in. the hills. Over the year the maximum and minimum 
temperatures are 88.8 deg. F and 72.3 deg. F respectively. 

West Bengal has an area of 90,136 sq. miles comprising 36 per 


cent. of the area and 35 per cént. of the. population of undivided ` 


Bengal. At the time of partition the density of West Bengal was 
estimated at 751 persons per square mile. The natural growth of 
population since 1941 and the, influx of about 3 million refugees from 
East Bengal has raised the density today to nearly 900 per square 


h 
mile. i 


Before chalking out any : agricultural policy for such a densely 
populated area it is necessary to; ‘be guided by the experiences of the 
past. 1 

It is a well known fact that the yield of paddy, the staple food 
crop of West Bengal has been falling continuously from its original 
level of production over a few decades. Other crops-also show almost 
the same trend. | 


* Read in the seminar A on Population and Resources of the Conference of Common. 
wealth Studies held at Oxford from 29,6.53. to 10.7.69. 
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-Summer and cold in Winter, because of the dry conditions of the 
‘parts which are not modified by sufficient rainfall. 
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The agricultural statistics of India regarding the yield of paddy 
bear testimony to the fact. 


The following are the yields of paddy per acre recorded over two 
REUS 


' 1924-88... cesse 728 ibs. per acre. 
1988-89............... 714  ,, » » 
1945-46. .............. TH... » T 
1948-49. .............. 699 Ci, ji T 


1040:DU. i er enis 690  ,, T is 


This is one of the poorest yields of the crop in the World: It 
will be worthwhile to note the comparative yields of rice and wheat 
per acre in other countries. 


RICE | | WHEAT 
Countries Yields per acre Countries Yields per acre, 
in Ibs. (1924-88) in lbs. (1924-33) 
Italy wees. ..2,908 "Europe .........««- 1,114 
Japan ues». 2,276 TS T 972 
Egypt ee. 2,158 DM ON ES 846 
U.S. A. ......1,469 Argentina ......... 780 
West Bengal. 998 West Bengal ... 788 À 
Inda xn 728 India: o siccis 684 


So before chalking out any policy I feel that it is necessary to 
find out the possible reasons for the poor yields of crops and: the 
gradual deterioration in yields. If the causes can be found out which 
have been responsible fer our inefficient agriculture and if they are 
remedied I think the agricultural policy which is laid down for any 
area will bear fruit and the people concerned are sure to improve 
their economic condition. . 


The agricultural industry and its present structure when 
examined it shows clearly where the defect lies. 


At the outset we shall have to admit that the weaknesses of our 
agriculture are inherent in the structure of our rural economy. These 
weaknesses have been emphasised by the continuing shortage in the 
production of food crops and raw materials for industry. Under the 
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present system of land T in West Bengal we find that the 
permanent settlements have benefited the landlords because they are 
the owners of lands and this system does not create an Interest in the 
tenants for better agriculture. ‘There are two forms of tenancy by 
which the cultivators hold their lands, one is called Sanja and the 
other is called Bhaga system. ‘Under Sanja system the rent is paid 
in kind. A certain fixed quantity of the produce, usually paddy, is 
paid to the landlord irrespective of the output. Under the Bhaga 
system the produce is divided between the landlord and tue tenant, 
Normally it is divided equally between them but sometimes the share 
of the landlord is even higher. The Bhaga cultivator is regarded as 
a mere labourer., The owner of the land has the right to resume it 
from the cultivator at the end of the. crop period and give it to 
another. d 

Under such land systern the cultivators cannot have incentive 
for better production. The. | past experiences have shown that this 
system reduces the ocouperioy tenants to the condition of landless 
labourers. | 


It also has the effect of reducing the national income. It cannot 
be denied that the, Bhaga! lands are not cultivated efficiently. The 
incentive for application of i{bour and capital by the cultivator of the 
Bhaga lands is weakened iby the thought that half the produce of 
such application will go to the landlord. The employment of labour 
and capital in the cultivation of land is carried to what may be called 
the margin of profitability. : | That is the point at which the additional 
return to labour and capital by.gradual diminution becomes equal to 
the cost involved in it. 


As there is no security; iof tenure the cultivator is also not likely 
to make any investment jo! e for the permanent improvement 
‘of land. 1 


It is, therefore, cleat ‘that the cultivation of land under the 
Bhaga system tends to check ihe. employment of labour and 
capital and therefore to diminish the production. of agricultural 
wealth. | 


Besides land tenure size of holdings also has a great influence on 
both physical and economic efficiency of production. Statistics are 
available to show the proportion of agricultural producers who own 
-and cultivate different sizes of holdings in the different States of 
India. 


ie 
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The following are the figures :— 


Percentage of families with diffevent sizes of land holdings 


States » Number of acres per holding 
| under 2 2 to5 5 to 10 10 and over. 
West Bengal 34.7 98.7 ^ 900 16.6 
Assam 900.0 - 2174 21.1 12.6 
Bombay ' 
a. Gujrat 21.5 25.7 228 J 24.5 
b, Deccan 19.8 .16.7 18.8 44.7 
c. Carnatic 12.2 19.2 — :217 46.9 
Madhya Pradesh . 49.0 2].0 30,0 
Orissa 50.0 27.0 13.0 10.0 
Madras 51.0 31.0 7.0 11.0 
Uttar Pradesh 55.8 | 25.4 12.8 6.0 
Punjab 3979 “17.9 20.5 23.7 
We:may also note here the farming units -as found in other 
countries, P 
Comparative table of farming units 
State in India - No. of acres Country Average size 
per cultivator of holdings 
| (in acres) 
Bombay 12.2 England & Wales 62.00 
Punjab (undivided) 9:2 © Germany ` 21.50 
Madras 4.9 France 20.25 
Bihar & Orissa  , 8.1 - Denmark 40.00 
Bengal (undivided) 9.1 Belgium 14.50 
Assam 3.0 U. S. A. 148.00 
Central Provinces _ 8.5 Holland 26.00 


From the standpoint of national income the ideal size of an 
agricultural holding is that which attains the maximum efficiency in 
production. ft is that size under which the employment of the other 
factors of production can be made with the greatest advantage so that 
from the same amount of cost the largest return is obtained. Under 
the existing methods of production it has been estimated that to be 
economic, a holding in West Bengal must have a minimum of 5 acres. 
But from the statistics available we find that more than 638% of 
producers cultivate uneconomic holdings. The result of uneconomic 
farming is that the majority of the agricultural producers live on the 
margin of profit and are unable to invest capitalin the improvement 
of their lands. Thatis why there are strong social and economic 
grounds for reorganisation of land system in West Bengal. 
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“Let us now consider TE as a factor .of aiaei in agricul- 
ture. West Bengal bas a population of about 25 millions out of which 
18 millions live in rural areas and most of them have agricultural 
livelihood. The census figurés for 1951 show that 58% of the popu- 
lation are engaged in agriculture and 42% in non-agricultural 
pursuits. We should consider if such a large number of people are 
required for agriculture of the State. Total cultivated area of the 
State is 13 million acres and ať the rate of economic holdings of 5 acres 
each we can gainfully employ 2.6 million people in agriculture. As 
far more people have been depending on agriculture the occupation is 
now overcrowded and there is, wide unemployment in that sector. A 
field worker does not find employment for more than 136 days in a 
year. Consequently human labour is wasted. 

Itis by diversification ‘of the national economy that the most 


important factor of. production, namely, human labour, acquires the’ 


best opportunity for employment and adjustment in the different 
sections of the country’s economic affairs. With the absorption of 
surplus labour into. industry ; ‘and the elimination of wasted labour in 
agriculture, the value of human labour in agriculture would rise. 

The power of a State to support a population in these days does 
not depend entirely on the amount of its production of foodstuffs but 
on its capacity to produce wealth in whatever forms it may be. If 


West Bengal can increase Her industries so as to give employment . 


to all the people of working age excepting those who are gainfully 
occupied in agriculture, she | will be able to support even a larger 
population in better condition than she can now. Only when 
full employment is possible can we -expect that the State will be 
able to maintain the growing population at a reasonable standard of 
living. 

It is difficult therefore to envisage any long term increase in 
agricultural productivity in the overpopulated rural areas scattered 
over West Bengal without a greater measure of industrial develop. 
ment in those rural areas. Ihdustrialisation would help the increase 
of agricultural production directly by providing a market for its 
produce, eitber through the expansion of the urban market or through 
the expansion of demand tor agricultural raw materials and also 
indirectly by providing alternative means of employment for the rural 
population. 

Sometimes it may appear that the first urgent necessity is s for 
improvement in the methods: of agricultural production, but unless 
improvement in both the ag gricultural and non-agricultural sectors is 

i 
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simultaneous the benefits to be dsdved- from improvement in the 
methods and techniques of agriculture would not be long maintained. 

Adequate capital is also necessary for running any industry. 
Present income of an average cultivator in West Bengal is so small 
that the part which is saved for maintaining the farm in proper condi- 
tion is quite inadequate for the purpose and the result is that the 
productivity per acre is going down day by day. 

The aim of the agricultural policy should be such that there is 
improvement in the supplies of commodities and services for human 
consumption so that the population may be able to attain to.a satis- 
factory standard of life and every individual in the population may be 
able to develop bis capacities to the full. And to my mind the solution 
may be found in undertaking several schemes both long term and 
short term under reorganised system of agriculture. 

. We launched a Grow More Food campaign in the past and it is 
now generally recognised that the G.M.F. campaign suffered in 
efficiency by being spread over the whole State.’ Intensive methods of 
cultivation have many definite advantages. Limited resources produce 
better results when confined to a small area. Moreover, administrative 
efficiency can be best secured in intensive areas because the resources 
ean be allocated properly and definite responsibilities can be given. 

. Progress in agriculture may be possible but it will not be rapid 
until the cultivators receive some basic education. "The higher the 
general standard of intelligence and education, the more rapid would 
be progress in agriculture. The results of progress «are likely to be 
better used for the welfare of the people in general. 

So when any agricultural policy has to be thought of all these 
measures will have to be given due consideration. - 

All kinds of farm technology may be classified into three groups 
and the agricultural policy of a particular area should aim at achieving 
the target of production through these methods. 

(1) That which increases mainly the productivity per acre such 
as introduction of double cropping with high yielding, varieties of crops 
accompanied by a proper rotation system. 

(2) That which increases mainly the productivity per man hot 
such as application of power macbines and other forms of farm equip- 
ment. 

(8) That which increases both the productiyities such as use of 
irrigation water, chemical fertilisers, control of plant and livestock, 
diseases and pests and adoption of new methods for preventing sc 
and maintaining soil fertility. 
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Among the long term ^ ne the irrigation projects are most 
important for West Bengal. is 

On the basis of rainfall and climate we have two clear seasons for 
growing crops. The rainfall is ‘concentrated during monsoon season 
and is on an average 60" while in ‘the winter it is less than 4". The 
uneven distribution of rain and its failure during the critical periods, 
urges the need for irrigation in the case even of crops grown in the 
monsoon season. Four inches of rain is not enough to grow any crop ; 
eo artificial watering is necessary; for the successful growth of cold 
weather crops. l ! 

It is imperative on our part to go for double cropping to achieve 
the maximum agricultural production which increases the wealth of, 
the rural population and increases their purchasing power. Like crop 
husbandry, animal husbandary ‘should occupy an important place in 


the economy for supply-of bullocks as à source of power on the farm .. 


and milk for the population. Thus there is great necessity for mixed 
farming. Double cropping also’ gives a chance for growing fodder as 
a second crop on which depends to a considerable extent the success 
of livestock farming. X 

To a considerable extent increased production can be obtained by 
judicious manuring and by sowing improved seeds. From the point 
of view of her soil and climatic conditions paddy 1 is the most important 
crop for West Bengal. But commercial crops like jute, tobacco, oil seeds 
‘and pulses are very important as under certain conditions. If there 
is shortage of food crops in the State the latter may be imported 
against export of fibre crops and: tobacco. f 

The best method of following suecessfui agricultural policy is to 
draw up a production programme showing the level of production of 
both food and commercia! crops to the best economic advantage. The 
solution for the production programme could be found in the co-opera- 
tive management of agriculture if the aim is to maintain relative prices 
of different agricultural commodities in such a way as to increase food 
production and also to increase the production of crops for commercial 
purposes. i 
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FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF INDIA’S FIRST 
FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Dg. K. K. SHARMA, M.A., PH.D. 
Meerut College (M eerut) 


India's First Five Year Plan relates to the economie development 
of the country during the period 1951-52 to 1955-56. It covers the 
whole of the Indian Union and embraces the development programme 
of the Union and the States. The total outlay estimated in the 
Draft Outline was Rs. 1,493 crores, which in the Final Plan has been 
raised to Rs. 2,069 crores and allocated in the following order between 
the Central and the State Governments :— - 


-— 


Rs. crores 

Central Government including railways 1,24] 

States: Part A | 610 
Part B 178 . 

| Part C 39 
Jammu and Kashmir 13. 


The Plan has a private sector and a public sector. "The opera- 
tional part relates only to the public sector; but-the programnie of 
the private sector is also discussed. Ifthe national income increases 
in the five year period by Rs. 1,000 crores and 25 per cent. of this 
amount is diverted to capital formation, the total resources available 
for the period would come to about Rs. 3,150 crores to Rs. 3,250 
crores, of which the development programme of the public sector 
would absorb about Rs. 1600-1700 crores. The public sector would 
thus absorb about 50 per cent. of the total investible resources 
available to the country during the period. | 

The Plan sets forth with clarity and in detail the economic 
polieies necessary to implement. the planned development in both 
the sectors. lt lays down an order of priorities of development and 
investment in accordance with the needs of the country and the 
availability of fnance. It has all the essential features of democratic 
planning and sets forth the social principles and objectives and lays 
down economie policies through which the objectives can be achieved 
during the period. It specifies the targets of production during the 
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planning period which i in respect of agriculture, irrigation and power 
. and indusiry are given below :— 


I. Agriculture 1950-51 1955-56 


"Foodgrains (Million tons) 52T. ` 61.6 
Cotton (Lakh bales) 29.7 42.2 
Jute (lakh bales} | |. 88.0 53.9 
Sugarcane (million tons) 5.6 9.3 
Oil-seeds , (million tons) . 5l  . 5. 
II. Irrigation and Power 1950-51 1955-56 
Major irrigation (million acres) 8.5 
Minor P m MS 2 11.5 


Electrical energy (Million Kilowatts) 2.8 — 3.5 


III. Industry ics E 
Pig iron and finished steel 


(Lakh tons) 13.8 20.8 
Cement (lakh tons) | 26.9 48.0 
Aluminium (Thousand tons) 3.7 12.0 
Cotton manufacture yarn (million 

Ibs) 1179 1640 7 
Mill cloth (Million yards) . -8718 4700 
_.. Handloom (Million yards) ~—- 810 1700 - 

Jute manufactures (Thousand tons) 892 1200 au 


The Plan proposes to raise the national income from Rs. 9;000 
crores in the base year 1950-51 to Rs. 10,000 crores in the fina! 
year of the Plan, which means an increase of about li per cent. 
in the final year. 25 per cent. of the additional income is to be 
devoted to capital formation and thus Rs. 800 crores or 9 per cent. 
will be available for consumption. There will thus be a moderate 
rise in the standard of living over the pre-plan year 1950-51. The 
per capita income is to be doubled by 1977-78 by which year the 
target of 20 per cent. of national income available for capital formation 
is to be achieved. 

The main problem is whether adequate finance will ‘be available 
for implementing the Plan and ‘for achieving the targets. The 
necessary outlay of Rs, 2,069 crores is prima facie not beyond our 
means. The Centre and States have annually been spending about 
Rs. 1,000 crores on revenue and capital accounts. ‘The een | 
have indicated the following sources to finance the Plan :~ 
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e Crores of rupees 

Savings from current revenues at the Centre 
mE and in the States 568 
Railways 2M . 170 
Private savings through loans | l 115 
Small savings and unfunded debt 270 
Deposits and other funds 3 135 
| ^ total 1958 


Thus the Commission have put ihe normal budgetary resources 
of the Centre, including. the railways and the States at Rs. 1,258 
crores. After taking into- account Rs. 156 crores of foreign aid 
already received, there is still a gap of Rs. 655 crores. “* This gap,” 
the Commission points out, ‘‘has to be met from further external 
resources or, in the absence of it, by additional measures of internal 
taxation and borrowing and from deficit financing." The Commission . 
further observes that ''the amount of sterling releases likely to be 
available in this five year period, t.e., Rs. 290 crores, may thus be 
regarded, so far as it is possible to visualise now, as the safe upper 
limit to deficit financing." The position will, of course, have to be 
reviewed from time to time in the light of the prevailing conditions. 
The Commission is definitely of the view that if external assistance 
is not forthcoming to the necessary extent there will. have to be ' 
marginal adjustments in the Plan, but a planned outlay broadly of 
the order of Rs. 2,069 crores will still have to be kept as the target in 
order to lay the foundation for more rapid development in the future. 

Thus on the assumption that the target of Rs. 2,069 crores is to 
be achieved at any cost to -lay the foundation for more rapid 
development of Indian economy in the future, it is clear that the 
gap of Rs. 655 crores will have to be met from external assistance, 
- “failing which by additional taxation and borrowing and from deficit 
financing form which a safe upper limit of Rs. 290 crores has been 
kept in the first instance. Hence whatever its amount, deficit 
financing must play a very important part in providing finance in the 
First Five Year Plan period. It is likely to be of the order of about 
Rs. 500 crores for the following reasons :— 

The Plan puts the estimated saving from railways at Rs. 170 
crotes; whereas the Draft Outline of 1951 put the estimates under 
this head at Rs. 120 crores, made up of Rs. 90 crores for development 
from railway funds and Rs. 30 crores for development out of the 
ordinary revenues of the railways. The Commission have not 
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explained. the additional estimate of Rs. “50 crores, which is likely 
to add to the overall deficit. 

Secondly, the budgetary trends in the States and the Centre 
do not bear out the optimistie calculations of the Commission both 
on revenue and capital acedunts. In 1951-52, the overall deficit ol 
States A and B was of the order of Rs. 67 crores and in 1952-53; 
it was redticed to Rs. 55 crores. In 1952-58, the deficit on revenue 
account alone was about:.Rs. 30"crores. The position of the States 


will improve asa result of the acceptance of the recommendations: 


of the Finance Commission by the Government with effect from April, 
1952. Under the recommendations the States will get an increase of 
Rs. 21 crores annually in grants from the Centre as compared with 


the three year average. Their share of net income tax proceeds, has. 


been raised from 50 to 55. Thirdly, they are to get.à-share in certain 


Union excise duties, namely, tobacco, matches and vegetable products. " 


Fourthly, less developed States will get grants for the expansion of 
primary education. The grants-in-aid of the jute-producing States 
have been raised in lieu of their share `of the jute export duty. All 
this will mean an addition of about Rs. 21 crores per annum to State 
revenues. In other words, the financial help to the States will 
increase from an annual average of Rs. 65.12 crores to Rs. 85.93 
Crores. à 

Out of-the target of Rs. 568 crores from revenue surplus, the 
Commission has placed the share of the States at Rs. 408 crores 
and has stated that these Governments. wil have to raise Rs. 292 
crores of additional revenue: over the five years or slightly’ over 
Rs. 46 crores annually. Giving allowance for the additional aid which 
the Centre will give them, there is likely to be-a deficit of about 
Rs. 80 crores over the five-year period in the case of the States. The 
Centre is likely to raise its share of Rs. 160 crores in five years. It 
had a surplus of Rs. 92 crores in 1951-52 on revenue account, which 
fell to Rs. 8.78 crores in 1952-53. The additional annual grants 
recommended to be made by the Centre to the States are not likely 
to have an adverse effect on the Centre, forthe Commission have 
taken the needs of the States and the Centre’s ability to pay into 
consideration in recommending the additional grants. 

Further, the Planning Commission has placed the item of private 
savings through loans, small savings, etc., at Rs. 385 crores. The loan 
market is dull and stationary, though the position regarding small 
savings is better. Under small savings the amount moved from 
Rs. 83 crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 45 crores in 1952-53; but the average 
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target of Rs. 54 crores has not been reached. Hence a shortfall of 
about Hs. 45 crores may be anticipited under this head. 

The amount of further external assistance is not likely to reach 
the figure of Rs. 865 crores. I6 ‘will depend upon the international 
situation, which recently has shown signs of improvement, but any large 
dependence upon it might upset our calculations and America upon 
whom we can mainly look for assistance has her own commitments. 

Finally, borrowing and additional taxation cannot cover -the 
- shortfall of Rs. 365 crores. The commission has suggested a wider 
coverage of taxation and indirect taxation is to play a more signifi- 
cant role in development finance. The Commission have included 
in their estimates for increased revenues items like taxation of land, 
sales faxes and death duties. They have not suggested the imposition ` 

of the salt tax or the abolition of prohibition. ^ 

| We may now examine the various aspects of deficit financing 
in the context of the Five Year Plan. Deficit financing implies 
that the Government meets its excess of expenses over revenue 
receipts either by utilising its cash balances or by borrowing money 
from the Reserve Bank of India against Government securities. 
In either case, the Reserve Bank of India prints notes and the newiy 
created money is added to the receipts of the period and spent. 
Deficit financing, therefore, enables the Government to carry oub a 
programme of expenditure in excess p the current receipts of the 
Government from the public. 

The newly created money need not cause an equivalent addition 
to the purchasing power of the community. Generally speaking, 
government disbursements increase the spending power of the com- 
munity, while Government receipts reduce it. There may, however, 
be some disbursements and receipts which. exercise no influence on 
the spending power of the.community, e.g., foreign receipts and 
disbursements. Even internally, Government may redeem securities. 
This will increase the deposits of the banks. Unless the banks 
expand credit, the expansion of deposits will only increase the idle 
balances with banks. Hence in appraising the effect of deficit 
financing, the significant fact is the addition made to the. community’ s 
spending power by’ budget Ndeficit. If deficit financing increases the 
spending power of the community, it may increase the total current 
demand for goods and services in the country, which wonld raise the 


general price level. This might cause inflation, which is the main 


drawback of deficit financing. l | 
The principal factors which determine the relationship between 
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an increase of a given size in the community’s spending power and 
inflation are three: (1) the economic situation, (2) the productive 
expenditure of Government, and (3) .the Government policy in non- 
budgetary spheres. _ a A 

When trade is slack, budget deficits may lead to & revival of 
economic activity as was, done under the economic recovery programme 


of President Roosevelt in the U.S. A. and in many CODD of Europe . 


in the thirties of this century. 


Instances of productive expenditure of Government are invest- 


ment in the construction of productive assets; but if the Government 
acquires existing assets by paying compensation, this investment 
will not come in the category of productive expenditure. Grants 
made to industrial concerns for expanding capacity or output and 
expenditure incurred on Grow-More-Food Campaign or on schemes 
for training of workmen are other instances of productive expenditure 
incurred by Government. This expenditure is inflationary like 
any other; but even then it stands in a class by itself. Firstly, it 
holds out the prospect of augmenting production and of widening 
employment opportunities by bringing into use the unexploited re- 
sources of the country. Secondly, it tends to augment the national 
income and it seeks to expand the revenue and borrowing capacity 
of the Government. With an increase in national income, a deficit 
of a given size, computed as a ratio of the national income, would 
fall with an increase in the national income. Thirdly, it would 
augment the capital stock, cheapen production and lower the average 
unit cost of production in course of time: Hence it will produce 
disinflationary tendencies in the future. . | 

Let us analyse the investment to be made in the Five Year 
Plan in the light of the above tests. The various heads under which 
the expenditure is incurred are given below :=- — — 


Head Rs. Per cent. 

, Crores of total 
Agriculture and community development . 961 17.5 
Irrigation, 168 8.1 
Multipurpose ‘irrigation and power projects 268 12.9 
Power 127 : 6.1 
Transport and communications z 497 24.8 
Industry 178 8.1 
Social services . 840 16.4 
Rehabilitation 85 ' 41 
Miscellaneous 59 2,5 


f 
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According to the above, irrigation, agriculture, power,- transport 
and industry are to absorb the bulk of expenditure. . Even under 
the head ‘social services’ the expenditure on technical training is 
of a developmental nature. It will mean an addition of about 
Rs. 1,200 crores: to- the stock of productive capital in the public 
sector under irrigation, power, transport and industry. There will 


also be an addition to capital in the private sector.. This addition. 


to productive capacity constitutes the essence of planning. The expen- 
diture satisfies the three-fold test of productive expenditure laid 
down above. 

Further, 25 per cent. - ihé additional income of Rs. 1,000 
crores in the First Five Year Plan period will be devoted to saving. 
The planned outlay will not substantially increase the spending power of 
the community beyond what, is. warranted by an expansion in pro- 


duction. The planned outlay would augment national income and ` 


expand the revenue and borrówing capacity of the Government. It 
wil augment production and widen employment opportunities and 
add to the capital stock and cheapen — and lower the cost 
of production in course of time. 

It is, however, necessary to hold the price line steady, failing 
which the calculations of the cost of the Plan Will be upset. More 
funds will be needed with a rise in the price structure to finance 
the same development. ‘Inflation will not only raise prices: it will 
also change relative prices and impose greater burden upon certain 
sections of the public. 


If, therefore, the choice is between economic developnient with - 


deficit financing and status quo* in economic conditions with steady 
prices, we must accept deficit financing of a,reasonable degree, The 
Government should follow such a policy in the non-budgetary sphere 
as to hold the price line steady. In. other words, ‘we much 


cushion the economy against the effects of deficit financing 


, 
E. 
T 


by a stricter control of capital issues, rationing of credit, 
contro] of distribution of essential commodities, compulsory savings, 
etc.’ Control over capital issues will divert the resources to the 
planned sector and the same would be the effect of:rationing and 
control of credit. These contorls must, however, be systematically 
devised and efficiently administered and imposed at strategic points 
only so as to safeguard the interest of the public and ensure the 
efficiency of planning. l 
Deficit financing accompanied by controls will not solve the problem 
of capital formation in the long period. We cannot stretch the cushion 


a 
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beyond a certain point. Capital formation must be promoted by 
increasing the volume of national savings, both public and private. 

The Commission have -envisaged the doubling of the per capita - 
national income by 1977-78 through a series of follow-up plans. 
This is to.be achieved through a substantial increase in national 
savings. In the First Five Year Plan, 20 per cent. of the national 
income is to be saved. From: 1955-56 to 1967-68, 50 per cent.- of 
the additional income is to be saved every year and thereaftér-20 
per cént. so that the rate of saving m be kept stable'at 20 per. 
cent.-of.the national income. ` É 

As the Commission admits ‘this represents a high level of effort 
considering the rates of saving attained: in other countries’, and :it 
' wil require a big surplus: and its proper tapping -so as to prevent 
its dissipation in unplanned consumption. For this purpose, the. 
scope of the public sector will have to be enlarged. State farms 
may be started in suitable places by bringing new land under culti- 
vation. State trading may also be resorted to in the appropriate 
spheres both in external trade and in internal trade. The State 
may enter the field of banking by starting new institutions in places 
where at present the banking facilities do not exist. State banks 
exist side by side with private banks in Australia and other countries. 

Savings should aleo be tapped through taxation; but much 
higher revenue cannot be obtained from this source.. The scope 
for new direct taxation is extremely. narrow. More than 90 per 
cent. of the income-tax collections of the assessees came from the - 
upper income brackets and from company profits. The number of 
persons having taxable income ‘in Indis is Between 5 and 6 lakhs 
out of à population of 36 crores.." The number of. persons baving 
taxable incomes in the United Kingdom is, on the other hand, 
1$ crores out of a population of 4 crores. In the U.S.A. 44 million 
persons are assessees out of a population of 185 million. Hence 
emphasis has to be shifted to indirect taxation. To bear additional | 
indirect taxation would require a more active measure . of. publie 
understanding and co-operation. It would be possible when ihe 
utmost economy is exercised in Government expenditure and the 
disparities in private incomes are rapidly reduced. 

Borrowing must -be resorted to tap savings. In the last World 
War, the foreign Government could raise loans to the extent of 
over Rs. 1,000 crores’ in the internal money market., The national 


Government of to-day should be able to inspire enough public con- ' è. 


fidence to the same extent now. -If -the inflationary conditions of 
8—1894p—IX ' 
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the War period made floatations of loans easy, we should appeal 
to public enthusiasm for financing planning. We. should’ also find 
help in the greater all-round prosperity which the Plan is expected to 
bring about. New techniques of borrowing may be evolved to link 


Government loans with specific schemes of local development. Pro- . 


vident funds should be set up anda portion of wages may be 
paid in ‘savings certificates. The Government may issue special 
development loans for five years. at attractive rates of interest. If 
a proper approach is made.and adequate publicity is given, the problem 
of development finance should not prove beyond our means. In 
development finance in the future, the savings of the lower income 
groups ought to be tapped to a greater and greater extent. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the estimated cost of 
the Plan of Rs. 2,069 ‘crores over five. years is not too high. The 
Centre and State Governments between themselves are already spen- 
ding about Rs. 1,000 crores per annum on revenue and ‘capital 


accounts. Deficit’ financing as noted above will have to be resorted., 


to; but properly controlled it can be a powerful instrument in 
- improving our standard ‘of living. Many countries have used it to 
finance war and to fight depression. We in India can utilise it 
to fight poverty and to relieve mass unemployment. At important 
stages in the execution of’ the Plan, there must be a critical exami- 
nation of the results as against estimates drawn up beforehand. 
This may serve as a healthy check in the light of past experience. 


The success of a nationwide Plan like this must depend upon the 


probity, integrity: and, sense of responsibility of those who are 
. entrusted: with its administration and upon the co-operation of the 
a public ‘to secure ` ‘which the Government, should’ do everything in 
its power. m 
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THE RGVEDIC PEOPLE 
N ANIMADHAB CHAUDHURI 


It is proposed to place before the reader the results of a study 
of the cultural relations amongst the Rgvedic people based exclusively 
on the hymns of the Rgveda. 


The object with which the study was undertaken was to obtain 
a correct and clear picture of the Rgvedic world, that is, the Revedic 
people and society by piecing together details collected from the text 
and independently of extraneous material. ‘As the study concluded 
there arose the question of fixing up the picture that emerged in 
view in its proper place. In other words, it was felt to be necessary 
to discuss afresh. the problem of assigning the Rgvedic phase of 
- Indian culture historically, racially and ideologically to its proper 
place in the cycle of the earliest chapters of Indian culture. Another 
important point that attracted attention was how the evidence. of 
the text reacted unfavourably to certain current notions about the 
Revedic phase of culture, the exponents of this culture and their 
racial affinities and tended to relegate to the background, in the 
process, the romantic picture formed.at the dawn of the European. 
Vedic studies, of a band of nomadic, fair-skinned, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed priestly warriors newly arrived on the banks of the Indus from 
the Western Asian steppes and imposing their political and cultural 
domination on the non-Aryan Dasa and Dasyu aborigines of India. 

The scope of the. study was purposely restricted to the examina- 
tion of the references in the Rgveda of historical, political; social and 
racial interest. As required by the special conditions of the Rgvedic 
society a detailed review was made of all the aspects of the life and 
ideologies of the dominant section of this society namely, the rei clans. 


The Rgvedic hymns have been the principal evidence used in this 
study and this evidence has been used freely and copiously to the 
exclusion of,extraneous evidence. The speculations and interpretations 
of foreign and Indian Vedic scholars have been generally kept out of 
view all through the study except in the brief concluding section in 
which the racial problem’ of the Rgvedic Aryans has been discussed. 
The theories discussed'in this section are the theories of the ethno- 
— logists. 
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Division of the Rgvedic People y^ 


The division of peoples in N.-W. India and Eastern India, at 
least as far east as Magadha (Kikat) in the Rgvedic period or of 
the peoples mentioned in the Rgveda does not seem to be made on 


any uniform principle or system in the text. In so far as the evidence 


of the text is concerned there is hardly any definite basis for dividing 
all the peoples or tribes mentioned therein into Aryas and non-Aryas 


or into different racial groups. We propose to examine the nature 


of the grounds on which such classification of peoples as is found in 
the text has been made consciously or ótherwise and find out what 


light our investigation throws- on..the aia of the Rgvedic 


socelty. " 
The first division of peoples in the neds that appears to have 


been made more or less consciously by the composers of the hymns“ 
is between the Arya and the Dasyu and Dasa. A second and. 


much narrower division is between the white-skinned and the black- 
skinned. The third. broad division made in the text is between 
the friends and the enemies of the composers of the hymns. 


I. THe Aryas, THE DAsas AND Dasyus 


The Aryas distinguished from the Dasas and Dasyus 


‘v 


The Dasas and Dasyus are distinguished from the Áryas from 
the beginning to the. end of the text. In an important rk what 
distinguished the Dasyus from Arya is explained. The difference 


was that the Aryas performed yajfias and the Dasyus did not; 


the Aryas were followers, io: vrata, the Dasyus were without vrata 
and followers of bad. vrata.’ . There were other points of: difference 
to. which reference will be made. Indra is prayed to destroy the 


Dasyus and increase the might and glory of the Aryas (I. 108. 8).. 


Indra distinguishes between the Dasa and the Arya (X. 86. 19). 


He is prayed to subdue to the Arya all the hostile Dasa tribes. 


(VI. 25. 2). The Agwins destroy the Dasyus and create a great light 
for the Aryas (I. 117.21). Agni is stated to have created more 
vigour for the Aryas and. expelled the Dasyus from their abodes 
(VII. 5.6). In I. I1. 18, it is stated that Indra has foveaien light 
: fa staret a gerd aff cad Cao MTI A - 
SITE wa amaa Nar fear p anag USEST N 
agaaa TAATA AR E agawaya 1 etc. 
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for the Aryas, the Dasyus have sat on his left. Again, “We pay 
homage to those that having found shelter in you surpass boastful 
men, overcome the Dasyus by means of Arya ways of life,"' In 
the above references the Dasas-and Dasyus are distinguished from 
the Aryas as their enemies, or opponents or rivals. There are other 
references in the text in which the Aryas and the Dàsas and Dasyus 
are mentioned separately pointing to the rsi’s desire to distinguish 
the two peoples, bui they are united despite this difference, in hosti- 
lity to the rsi and his gods. These, references are important as 
showing that there were enemies of.the singers among the Aryas. 
Indra is invoked to destroy unfriendly men (amitran) among Aryas 
and Dasyus (VI. 19. 3). Agni and Indra are prayed to destroy 
the Dasa and the Arya enemies (VI. 60.1). Varuna and Agni are 


" invoked to destroy the Dasa and the Arya enemies of Sudas (VI. 88. 1).. 


There were godless men among the Dàsas and the Aryas and Indra is 
invoked to defeat whoever among them designs to fight the seers 
(X. 98 5). Indra is prayed to take away the weapon of the assailant 
be he a Disa or an Arya (X. 102. 3). In a prayer to Manyu it is 
said ‘““May we overcome Dasa and Arya opponents" (X. 83. 1). In 
V. 34. 6, itis stated that Indra, the subduer of the universe and 
awe-inspiring, subdues Dàsas and Aryas. 

The desire to distinguish the two peoples is noticeable in a few 
other rks in which the Dasa or Dasyu appears with the Arya in the 
camp of the faithful. In X. 86. 19, Indra says, “I have been 
casting my eyes on all sides. I am looking out for Disa and Arya 
peoples. i am drinking soma among those that cook sacrificial food 
or prepare the soma juice.’’ In VIII. 51. 9, it is said that hymns 
to Indra are sung by Aryas and Dasas. There is a very important 
admission made in a rk where it is stated that the AE are equal 
to the Dàsas.? 

In the references given above the only specific basis of distinc- 
tion between the Aryas and the Dàsas and Dasyus that is mentioned 
is that the latter did not perform sacrifices while the former did and 
that they were apa-vratas and a-vratas while the former were anu- 
vratas. But as other references show this ground of distinction 
did not hold good in all cases. i 


| aaa a a sarai fae: TY MATT gera v 7 
stared ad cae” freue wu aera fara i 
IL 11. 19. 
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The Aryavarna and the Désavarna 


There is no doubt that the word varna in the sense of caste, 
tribe or class was used in the Rgvedic period though opinions differ 


as to whether the fourfold caste system was in force at that time. - 


The Aryavarna is mentioned as opposed to the Dasyus.. '' Indra 


felt. glad and his gladness also gladdened, the hymnists .. . Indra _ 


has bestowed the gifts of the horse, of the sun, of cows sufficient in 
number -to satisfy many people; he has given wealth in gold, he has 
protected the Aryavarna by slaying the Dasyus.’’* It is clear that 
the enemy is the Dasyu, but who are meant by Aryavarna ? The 
context shows that they are the recipients of gifts from Indra, that 
is to say, the singers of lauds to Indra. In 11. 12. 4 Grtsamada rsi 
sings the praise of Indra, ‘‘ He who has made this transitory universe, 
puts the Dasavarna in inferior and secret place and having defeated 
the enemy robs him of all his riches like a vyadha is Indra." " Here 
the Dasavarna clearly means the Dasa people who were enemies of 
the singers and whose riches were coveted by them. The word varna, 
it is obvious, gives only a collective sense and the desire to distinguish 
the two is again noticeable. 


The Dása arid Dasyu: two terms synonymous 


"There are many references in the text to show that the terms 
Dasa and Dasyu and in some cases the term asura were used as. 
synonymous. Namuci is called a Dasa and a Dasyu (V. 30. 7. 9). 
Sambara and Susna, generally called Dasa, are also spoken of as Dasyu 
(I. 51.6; IV. 16. 12) ; Pipru is called a Dasa and an Asura (VIII. 
382. 9; X. 188. 3); Karanja and Parnaya were Dasyus (X. 48. 8) and 
Asuras (I. 58.8); Vangrda was a Dasyu and an asura (I. 51. 5,9); 
Vrtta was a Dasyu, an asura, a Dasa (I. 38.4; I. 138. 5). He is 
also called a deva (1.32. 19). Aurnavabha and Ahisuva were called 
Dasyus ; again, along with Srbinda, Anarsuni and Pipru they were 
called Dasa (VILL. 82.2). Indra is called a destroyer of Asuras 
(VI. 92. 4), like a wolf to the Dasyus (VIII. 55. 1; 56. 1-2 eto.), 
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he lowers his weapon for killing Dasas (VIII. 24, 27). In IV, 28. 4, 
it is stated, ' Indra, you have deprived these Dasyus of all good 
qualities; you have made the Dasas deserving of the contempt of 
all’?  Indra's aid is invoked indiscriminately against the Dasas and 
Dasyus for the benefit of the Aryas (I. 34. 8.9; VI. 25. 2.3; 
18. 8). The wealth and cities of the Dàsas and Dasyus are mentioned 
indiscriminately and they are condemned without discrimination “as 
being without rites and sacrifice and as hostile to Indra and to the 
faithful singers. 


Reasons of hostility against the Dasas and Dasyus 


The Dàsas and Dasyus so often distinguished from the Aryas 
were their enemies. One of the reasons of enmity was their lack of 
faith in and hostility to Arya practices (see I. 51. 8.9). But the 
references given above in which the Dàsas or Dasyus are coupled 
with Aryas as enemies show that this enmity on religious grounds 
extended to some of the members of the class of people recognised as 
Aryas. Obviously there were other reasons .of hostility. We shall 
examine here some. references to the Dāsas and Dasyus in which 
difference in respect of religion does not appear to be the most 
important point for consideration with the rsis. 

Though the Dàsas and Dasyus are given so much prominence in 
the text as enemies of the Aryas it is very curious that witb the 
exception of one no Dasa or Dasyu tribe is mentioned. The excep- 
tion is the Panis who are called Dasyus. A number of individual 
Dasas and Dasyus are mentioned in 1nany of the hymns. The most 
prominent among such individual enemies were Namuci, Susna, 
Sambara, Pipru, Arbuda, Vangrd, Cumuri, Dhuni, Kuyava, Nava- 
vastva, Brhatdratha, Karanja, Parnaya, Vati, Varci, etc. Some of 
these Dasa or Dasyu enemies were powerful princes with strong 
cities, large territories and vast wealth.  Pipru's cities destroyed by 
Indra are referred to in I. 51. 5 and VI. 20. 7. Destruction of his cow- 
settlements is referred to in X. 09. 11. There are frequent references 
to the destruction of Sambara’s ninety-nine cities, the hundredth 
city being given to Divodasa for dwelling there (IV. 26. 3), to his 
100 stone cities being given to Divodasa (IV. 80. 20), to the destruc- 
tion of the cities of Susna and looting of his riches (IV. 30. 18), 
to the iron cities of the Dasyus (IT. 20. 8), to the seven autumnal 
cities of the Dāsas (VI. 20.1), to the 100 cities of Vangrda, etc. 
There are numerous references to the riches, wealth in cows, horses, 
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chariots of the D&sas and Dasyus (I. 33. 4 ; 176.4; TI. 15. 4 ; IV. 30. 
13, etc.). The property of the D&sas on the hills and in the plains 


is referred to in X. 69.6. In X.48.2, Indra says that he had . 


robbed the Dasyus of their possessions. There are several references, 
to the might of the Dasas and Dasyus. Indra shattered the Dasa 
who regarded himself immortal (II. 11. 2). -In X. 188. 8, it is said 
that the Aryas were equal to the D&sas. The Sandikas were proud of 
their prowess (II. 30. 8). Navavastvà and Brhatdratha were power- 
ful chiefs. Their power had increased so much that Indra had to 
crush them (X. 49. 6). Varchin had thousands of followers 
(IV. 80. 15). The army of thirty thousand strong of Cumuri and 
Dhuni was destroyed by Indra (IV. 30. 21). There is evidence 
in the text of military co-operation between the Dasas and Dasyus 
and others. There-.is no doubt that the. confederacy of twenty 
princes with an army of 60,000 strong opposing ‘ helpless’ Susrava 
and routed by Indra included Dasa or Dasyu princes (I. 58. Of). 
A number of references have been given above which show that the 
Aryas often made common cause with the Dàsas and.Dasyus. 

So much for the vast wealth and power of the Dasa or--Dasyu 


enemies destroyed by ‘Indra. We find that seizure of the coveted ` 


possessions of the Dasas and Dasyus was a regular feature of Indra's 


wars with them. An examination of the references to these wars... 


shows that Indra battled against these Dasa and Dasyu enemies. for 
- the sake of particular rsis or for their patrons or yajamanas. . 
Namuei was destroyed for the benefit of Nami son of Saya 
(VI. 20. 6); Sugna was destroyed for Kutsa rsi of the Angira- family 
(VI. 20, 5; 26. 3; X. 99. 9); the Panis called Dasyus were crushed 
for the benefit of the same person (V. 20. 4); Dhuni and Cumuri 
were killed for. the benefit of the royal sage Dabhiti (VI. 20. 18); 
Vangrda was crushed for the faithful Rjisvana (I. 58. 8), son of 
Vidathi (IV. 16. 18); Pipru was destroyed for the benefit of Rjisva 
rsi (VI. 20. 7), son of Ujisa ; Navavastva was despoiled of his wealth 
and killed for Kavi, son of Uéana (VI. 20. 11) ; Kuyava was killed 
for the prinee Duryoni (I. 174. 7); Mrgaya was killed for the benefit 
of the prince Sutarva (VIII. 3. 19); the mighty Sambara was despoiled 
of his wealth and hurled down from mountain top for the benefit of 
ihe prince Atithigva (Divodasa) (VI. 26. 3. 5) ; Karanja. and Parnaya, 
iwo Dasyu chiefs, were defeated and killed for Atithigva's son (X. 48. 
8), etc. In a number of rks there are references to hostilities between 
Indra and enemies not described as Dasa or Dasyu, e.g., Srvinda, 


Anarsana Ahisuva, Aurnabha (VIII. 32. 2, 26), Mrga (V.. 84. 9), 
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Parvata destroyed for Sarabha a princely friend of the pgi (VIII. 100. 


6), Drbhi and Asna (II. 14. 8. 5), Tlivisa (I. 93. 12), Nreadha (X. 61. — 


18), Devaka (VIII. 18. 20). In these references to Dasyu and Disa 
ehemies and other enemies there is no hint whatever that the hosti- 
lities were due to any better reasons than loot and acquisition of 
territory. In a number:«of rks the object is openly avowed. In 
VIII. 96. 18, it is said that Indra dispossessed the Dàsas of waters 
held by them.. In VII. 5. 6, “it is stated that Agni expelled the 
Dasyus from their abodes or territories. In VIII. 47. 82, it is stated 
that a hundred cows and horses were seized from a Dasa named 
Balathva. In X. 95. 7, it is stated that the gods invited Pururava 
to fight the Dasyus. In X. 48. 2, Indra says that he had dis. 
possessed the Dasyus of their properties. In VIII. 40. 6, Navaka 
rei prays to Indra to destroy the might of the Dasa so that his riches 
may be divided among his people. In IV. 16, 9, itis said that the 
priestless Dasyu was destroyed in the fight for possession of riches. 
In IV. 30 18, it is stated that Indra razed the cities of Susna to the 
ground and seized “his riches. In X. 69. 6, itis said that Agni had 
seized-the riches of the Dasas and given them to the Aryas. In 


VI. 47. 22, Garga rgi of the Bharadvaja family says that from Divo-. 


dasa he and others had obtained the riches which the king had seized 
. after defeating Sambara. In IX. 97. 58, if is stated that Soma had 
seized the riches of sixty thousand enemies. In X. 142. 4, pillaging 
army is mentioned. In X. 138. 4, it is said that Indfa seized treasure 
found in enemy ciiles. 

As Dasa or Dasyu tribes are not mentioned (except the Panis) 
and only individual chiefs are poH it is difficult to locate 
these people. 

. Bambarà is associated with Vati in VI. 47. 21, in other refer- 
ences to him he stands alone or if other Dasyu or Dasa chief is 
mentioned no connection is stated. Sambara and Vati were destroyed 
by Indra in the Udavraja country. In the second rk.of the same 
hymn it is stated that Indra had destroyed the countless army and 
99 cities of Sambara. In several places he is associated wilh high 
mountains. In II. 12. ll, it is stated that Indra found out Sambara 
who had been hiding in hills for forty years. In IV. 30. 14, it is 
stated that Sambara, son of Kulitara, was killed by Indra upon a 
high mountain. Sambara was the great enemy of Divodasa, father 


of Sudasa. His territories obviously included mountainous country 
and large cities many of which were, according to the text, built of 


stone. The Udavraja country where d was destroyed was 
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possibly a mountainous country and Sambara and bis allies had 
probably retired there after their cities were taken and destroyed. 
One of these cities was not destroyed but given to Divodàsa as a 
residence. Sambara is coupled with Varci. with his big army in 
II. 14. 6. Another Dasyu chief whose rank was probably equal to 
Sambara’s was Vangrda who was the lord of 100 cities. Where the 
cities and cow-settlements of Pipru and the cities of Susna (VI. 20. 7; 
I. 57. 6; X. 99. 11) were, is not indicated. Navavastva and 
Brhadratha are simply stated to have belonged to distant country. 
Two powerful Dasya chiefs Karanja and Parnaya belonged to the 
country of the Gungus where Indra placed the soù of Atithigva on 
the throne (X. 48. 8), after destroying them. The Panis, a Dasyu 
tribe were probably associated with the Ganges on the high banks 
of which their chief Brbu had his seat., In VI. 47. 20, Garga 
rsi says, ''O gods, in the course of travel we have arrived in a country 
without cow-settlements. The wide territory gives shelter to the 
Dasyus. O Indra, show the path to your devotee who has lost 
his way.” 

We have refrained from discussing the religion of the Dasas or 
Dasyus at this stage. References to their religion and to the religion 
of other enemies will be examined together. From the references 
given above we come to know that tbe individual Dàsas or Dasyus 
mentioned were powerful, wealthy princes with extensive domains 
against whom severe and long-drawn battles had to be fought. 
Battles were fought also against other princely enemies. The objects 
of the battles fought against both classes of enemies were the same, 
namely, seizure of their lands and treasure. It is to be noted that 
in all the references given above ‘there is no hint that hostilities with 
Dasa or Dasyu chiefs were due to racial, cultural or religious reasons. 


TEE ARYAS 


— 


We have seen that the Áryas are distinguished from the Dàsas 


or Dasyusin many parts of the Ryveda. In the texts in which the 
two peoples are distinguished, the Aryas extolled and the Dàsas or 
Dasyus condemned, the former are represented as the chosen of the 
gods and the latter as base, inferior people born to be destroyed by 
the gods and deserving no better fate. The Aryavarna enjoys the 


protection of the gods while the Dàsavarna suffers spoliation and: 


death at the hands of the gods (II. 12.4). We have seen above 
that the texts on the- basis of distinction between the Dàsasand 
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Dasyus do not indicate. that the distinction was believed to be due 
to origin from different ethnic stocks. It is explicitly stated in one 
place that the Dasyus differed from the Aryas as being non-offerers 
of oblations. We shall return to this point later. 

We have seen what the Rgveda says about the Dasas and 
Dasyus except about their religion; we may examine now what it 
has to say about the Aryas. ` 

Who are the Aryas that are distinguished from the Dasas and 
Dasyus? According to Sayana Arya means fagtastare, BATT, 
"ule surf (Sàyana on I. 103.3; VI. 22.10; 33.3). That 
these definitions do not hold good in all cases is proved by the refer- 
ences to Arya enemies given above. The explanation given in the 
text is that the Aryas are offerers of oblations. If this is the correct 
definition to what was due the enmity of the Arya enemies who are 
Classed together with the Dasas and Dasyus and against whom the 
assistance of Indra, Manu and other gods is so often invoked ? 

There are references to Arya deities, Arya vratas, Arya ways, Arya 
enemies, to the cows of the Aryas, Arya yajamana, etc. Among 
deities Indra is referred to as wm (VIII. 54.7; 63.7; VII. 21. 5). 
In VIII. 63. 7, “Arya Indra, object of hymns’ is associated 
with paficajanah. Mitra and Varuna are called wa in VII. 65. 2, 
Usas is called smiqedt in VII. 6. 5. Among princes Trasadasyu is 
called wa (VIII. 19. 36: 37). The white-complexioned Paviru is 
called amt (VIII. 51. 9). Citrdratha and Arna, probably reigning 
in country near the Sarayu. are called aq (IV. 30. 18). In I. 130. 
8, it is said-that Indra protects the amt; Indra who acts asa 
protector countless times protects him in all battles. 

In VII. 18. 7, it is stated that- Indra rescued the cows of the 
Aryas, from the Pakthas, Alinas, Bhalanas and Visanins, probably 
settled on the Parusni. Aryavrata is mentioned in X. 65. 11. The 
gods have observed Aryavratas in the world.) In VIII. 24. 27, Indra 
who releases one from the sins of the raksas and sends the Áryas 
to the seven Sindhus, is prayed “to lower his weapon for killing the 
Disa.” | l 

In ihree rks there are references to godless Áryas and injurious 
Arya enemies (X. 38.3; 102.3; VI. 88.8). In IV. 16. 19, we have an 
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important statement from Vamadeva rgi, “O Indra, we desire your 
help in battles. Just as a rich man glories in his riches so shall we 


shine with these Aryas, defeat enemies and ‘sing lauds to you all night l 


and throughout the year.’’* * 


It is found that the only positive information of value that, the 
above references give is that there were hostile princes recognised 
as Arya and that among the yajamànas or patrons of the priests 
or rívikas there were probably some who were recognised as Arya. 
Against this recognition of a fow individuals as Arya there is the very 
important fact that no tribe appearing in the Rgveda is distinctly 
called Arya, neither the faithful Trtsus among whom flourished Sudàsa 
the famous hero of the battle of ten kings nor the Purus whose king 1s 
called ara. Almost similar is the case with the- Dasas and Dasyus 
as we have pointed out above. With the exception of the Panis 
no Disa or Dasyu tribe is mentioned by name and we have only 
individual Dasas and Dasyus. 

In the 1st mandala Kaksivana says in a hymn addressed to the 
Agwins that by causing land to be ploughed, barley to be sown, rains 
to be showered for food and Dasyus killed by vajra for mén thé 
A$wins revealed a great light for the Aryas.^ If qa agata is taken 
together’ with avait for whom a great light was revealed we get 
the explanation of WW as offerers of oblations. In I. 122. 14, the 
Viswadevas are called aĵ by the same rsi. In I. 156. 5, he says 
that the.divine Vignu of supremely noble achievements comes together 
with -Indra of noble achievements ; he has caused satisfaction...to the 


afratifts agh aaka | 


- l erat sr eg fr eiat ert: scit tst een ei 
: IV. 16. 19. 


* Sayana explains.the word as offerer of oblations. The use of wp in connection 
with Indra, Mitra, Varuna and Usas would show -that this meaning cannot apply in all 


cases. Again, how to account for the use of {å for Trasadasyu and aÈ for Arna and . 


Citraratha ? Probably 3q is used adjectively in the sense of possessing the qualities of 


an Wm ina general way. The occurrence of «pp eq, arat ataa would. indicate ' 


that "Ir was used to denote a separate class if not a distinct racial group. This class 
Was split up probably by religious differences. In I. £6. 5, it is stated that TEN satisfies 
the ară and gives a share of the yajña to the yajamānà. 


2 aft g uum aag setfarresrereria | 


I. 117. 21, 
5 stat fara aana qq gon fase guns d 


qut afafa MARAA AN MARNIE di - 
I. 156. 
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Arya and given share of the yajfia to the yajamàna. Here ata prob- 
ably means performers of %a or yajiia who are distinguished from 
the yajamana for whose benefit yajňa is performed. In the well 
known I. 51. 8, Sabya rsi of the Angira family specifically dis- 
tinguishes the Arya from the Dasyu. The former was fférformer 
of yajna with barhi, the latter opposed to it; the former was agatat the 
o latter saat, ata. The Arya is then, as in the references given 
above, a performer of yajtia. Kutsa rsi of the Angira family says in 
I. 103. 3,* to Indra, “O holder of vajra, on receiving our hymns hurl 
your weapon on the Dasyu. Increase the strength ani fame of the 
Arya.” The Arya may be identified here with the maker of hymns. 
In I. 180. 8, Paruechepa, a descendant of Divodasa, says that Indra 
protects the Arya yajamana in baffle.” Parucchepa belonged to 
the princely order, a yajamāna and he takes it. upon himself to apply 
the name Arya to his own class or to worshipful yajamanas. In 
IT. 23. 15,° Grtsamada prays to Brhaspati born of yajfía to grant 
him the wealth which the Arya desire, which is lustrous and coj- 
nected with sacrifice and shines among men, and which is bright 
with its own light. In II. 11. 18,* he says addressing Indra, ‘‘You 
have revealed light for the -Aryas and the Dasyus have sat to your 
left.’’ In the next rk * he says, ''We pay homage to those who having 
secured your protection overcome all arrogant men and overcome 
the Dasyus by Arya ways of life. It should be noted that the word 
used is oy. In IV. 94.8, Vamadeva rsi says that when the des- 
troyer. (Indra) comes to the Arya enemies and is engaged in prolong- 
ed struggle with them...the form afis used to characterise the enemy. 
Perhaps this is the only rk where the Dasa is not coupled with the 
Arya enemy. In IV. 26.2, Indra is represented as saying, "I have 
given the earth to the Arya. - I have sent showers of rains for offerers 


1 g aana agaa strat fatsrg eret viet: i 
— Ruafseqert Rani agaaga N 
l I. 103. 8. 
? g'g aag qnani mafa y eto. 7 
a i T, 130. 8. 
* gena ear aqal staabala qué. 
aigas wea quen oi R wu — — 
: l Tl, 28. 15. 
4 fear aa: sm 3r aarnarftrerqaiotara a 
anaidai fasaa: enfa taR T 


5 See 2 


AL, 11. 19. 
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of oblations.” ' The Arya and offerers of oblations are identified. 


In IV.30.18, Vamadeva rsi says that Indra destroyed Arya Arna 


and Citraratha on the other side of the Sarayu.? According to 
Sayana these two persons were kings. They were hostile to the 


Vümadef family. If they belonged to the princely order it is obvious 


that the name Arya was given to men outside the rsi clans. In 
V.3'. 6, the Arya is coupled with the Disa as enemy. In VI. 25. 2, 
: Bharadvaja rsi says dilating upon the power of hymns that in conse- 
quence of these hymns Indra destroys the ubiquitous Dàsas for the 
Aryas.' Here the Aryas are identified as makers of hymns and 
distinguished from the Dàsas. In VI. 33. 8, the Arya appears as an 
enemy and is coupled with the Disa. In VI. 60. 6, Bharadvaja rsi 
says that Indra and Agni, preservers of the pious, have destroyed Arya 
and Dasa enemies and all haters.* Here the pious are distinguished 
from (he non-pious Arya who is coupled with the Dasa as enemy. 

In VI.5.6. Vasistha rsi says in a prayer to Agni that he has 
created more tejas for the Aryas and ejected the Dasyus. In 
VII. 6. 5, Usas is called waa. In.VII. 21. 9. Vasistha in a hymn 
to Indra says, “O Indra, we increase you by means of our hymns 
and thus always befriend you. You are the saviour of all in your own 
glory; may Arya hymnisis enjoying your protection oppose in battle 
their.enemies." * The form is af, In VII. 3l. 5, Indra is called 
sm. In VII. 93. 7, there is reference to faq mAN. The mean- 
ing is obscure. In VII. 65. 2, Indra and Varuna are called: wal and 
prayed to increase ‘our people’, In VIII.83.1, the Dasa and Arya 


1 ara aaa equum serae | 


Rna, vi Tessa us ar fairi dagai: T 
| IV. 24. 8. 


: ecran o end oeil cin p ifran i 
i . IV. 80, 18 
* frend firadtetarrafien sara agiz | 


art at aigi agaaa Aisa: 


VI. 25. 2. 


^ gat gauna eat arafa aa gA arnan u 


VI. 60. 6. 


Se canoes ed FA GA Step MIE safest | 
VII. 5. 6. 


e game g Puer ug sare i 


aigna aAA ARRA agar ard tfér u 
VII. 21.9. > 


bas 


" 
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enemies are coupled together. In VIII. 86. 7, we have waeq. In 
VIII. 19. 86, Trasadasyu is called eT by a rsi of the Kanva family. 
In VIII. 24.27, Vaiyasva son of Vyasva rsi says, ''Indra sends 


the Aryas to the seven sindhus, may he bend his weapon for destroy- 


ing the Dasa. The Arya is distinguished from the Dasa. In 
VIII. 51. 9, there is a departure. The Disa is coupled with the Arya as 
the custodian of the wealth of Indra. In VIII. 54. 7, and VIII. 68. 7, 
Indra is called Arya. In VIII. 103.1,’ Sobhari rgi says, ''When ~ 
Agni who gives increase to the Aryas flourishes, our hymns proceed 
to him." The Aryas appear as makers of hymns and Fire-worshippers. 

In X. 88. 8, godless Arya is coupled with godless Dasa. The 
reference in X. 49. 3, attributed to Indra, is very important. 
Recounting his exploits Indra says that he has deprived the Dasyus of 
the name of Arya. 4A R SU. AT «umi In X. 65. 11, Vasukarna rgi 
says that the gods have spread the Arya vratas (maî mat) in the world. 
In X. 102. 8. Dasa and Arya enemies are coupled together. | 


From the references it is found tbat certain gods and a goddess 
are called spi; certain princes are called sm; the af appears as 
the favoured one of the gods, as the enemy of the Dasa and Dasyu, 
as the offerer of oblations, maker of hymns, Fire worshipper, as 
enemy, coupled as enemy with the Dasa, as the godless one coupled 
with the Dasa. The Dasa is frequently coupled with the Arya as 
enemy, he is the enemy of the Arya,ehe guards Indra’s wealth 
together with the Arya. The references to the Dasyus are important. 
They sit to the left of Indra, Agni has ejected them from their 
abodes, they are non-sacrificers, without vrata and Indra has deprived 
them of ‘the “nate of Arya. The last reference (X. 49.3), may 
mean that the Dasyus were perhaps originally one with Aryas, but 
were ostracized for heterodoxy and that if was open to them, on 
fulfilling certain conditions, to re-enter the Aryan fold. We are 
told that they were reclaimed by Arya ways of life. 


Two Compounds Pafichajana and Pafchakrsti examined 


We may examine the use of the familiar compound qasar and 
see if it throws any light on the problem of the identity of the 
Aryas. Yaska notes that according to some it means the gandharvas, 


1 See 7, i 
. 9 . + 
2 oo geyser ataia «uia st f à 


i ; VIII. 108. 1. 
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fathers, gods, asuras, and raksasas and that in Aupamanyava's 
opinion it means the four castes with the Nisadas as the fifth. 
According to the Aitareya Brahmana the five classes of beings are 
the gods, men, gandharvas, &psarasas, serpents and fathers. Accord- 
ing to Sakapuni the five are the (four) priests and yajamàna. ‘The 
four priests are the hotr, adhvaryu, udgata, and brahmana. Accord- 


ing to Macdonell and Keith the five are the five peoples of the - 


Rgveda, the Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, Purus and Drhyus. According 
to Max Müller it means the five nations and according to Muir five 
tribes settled on the five branches of the Indus. In VI. 11. 4, it is 
said that the five ( qasar: ) offer oblations to Agni. In VIII. 32. 22, 
it is said that Indra comes from distant lands passing beyond the five. 
In VIII. 68. 7,.it is said that hymns are sung to Indra by the five. In 
VII. 73. 5, the Nasatyas are invoked to come from the front, and be- 
hind, to come from all directions beneficial to the five.' Vasistha who 
is the rei of the hymn seems to identify bis clan with fasat by using 
the word us (a:). The reference in IX. 65. 23 is important. Places 
where Soma was prepared are mentioned: Soma which has been 
prepared in the Arjikia (Beas) country or in the Krtva country, on the 
banks of the Sarasvati or among the five peoples.* In IX. 66. 20. 
it is said that Agni is a rei, he is sacred, he is the benefactor of the 
five. afar mama: wissen: Afa: amag agma u In IX. 92. 3, 
it is said that soma follows the peoples of five habitations, wareaad da. 
In X. 45. 6, it is said that the peoples of five habitations sacrificed 
to Agni. In I. 100.. 12, Indra is said to be the strengih-giving 
(like Soma) guardian of five classes of people ( faut tasan: ) 1 
In VI. 51. 11, the five are invoked with Indra and Prthivi by Rjisva 
rsi to extend ''our habitation". In VII. 15. 2, Agni is said’ to 
flourish in every family among five classes of men. In I, 89. 10. 
‘‘the five are identified with Aditi”. Finally, attention may be drawn 
to two rks in X. 53 (4,5). The deity is Indra and the gods are 
reis. It is said: . Agni has arranged for the performance of the 
yajíià in the proper from......0 five, you are qualified to participate 
in yajfia; come and attend my yajiüa...... The five in the earth are 
qualified to perform yajiia, let them come and attend my yajfia. 
The words are afyata: Tasar AA Bea gaea 1 


lo ARAKNE AAA MIRNIH | 
afaa: taada tat ga ore afa agt a: 


, l VII. 78. 5. 
? eue gag Aaa deat) à a gag 
IX. 66, 23, 


if] 
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From the above. references it would appear that the scholastic 
interpretation may not be correct. In IX. 65. 23, people living on 
the Beas, Krtva (unidentified) and the Sarasvati are associated with 
the five. It is possible that the five were five tribes living in the 
Punjab on the five branches of the Indus as suggested by Muir. 
It is to be noted that though the five were offerers of oblations to 
Agni, sang hymns to Indra, Soma was prepared among them and 
are spoken of as being qualified to participate in yajfia, yet they are 
not called Arya. l 

: We have another compound often used and of the same nature, 
namely, d«fgg. Sayana explains the term as synonymous to 
paüchajanah. (Sàyana on II. 2. 10): In II.2. 10, Grtsamada rsi 
- says, “By the food and wealth given us by Agni we shall rise 
above others, our great wealth unattainable by others will shine like 
the sun among five tribes or in five habitations." It is clear that 
Grtsamada rsi of the Angira family identifies himself with the five. 
In IV. 38. 10, it is said that the god Dadhikra by. his power in- 
creased the five. qag: probably means here five tribes or peoples. 
The same compound occurs in X. 178.3 where it is said that the 
bird Tarksya filled the five with food. The sense appears to be the 
same as in the previous rk. In two other hymns we have dsrggr. 
In X. 60. 4, i&.is said that king Iksvaku, wealthy and a destroyer 
of enemies governed that country. May the five enjoy the bliss of 
heaven. m gea yaad tara oap cad fefaza duse. In the 
first two rks some details are given of the country with which 
the five are associated. ‘‘The land of king Asamati is very bright ; 
great men praise the land ; we entered it reverently. ...... One appro- 
aching the king has many of his desires fulfilled. He has been 


born in the family of king Bhajeratha." Bandhu, Srutabandhu and - 


Viprabandhu are the rsis of the hymn. The reference to the holy 
land ruled by Asamati which even these rsis entered in a reverent 
spirit is followed by the expression of their wish that the five may 
enjoy the bliss of heaven in a manner leaving no room for doubt 
that the five were in some way or other associated with the land. 
The land cannot be identified though the familiar name of Iksviku 
is mentioned. In X. 119.6, Indra says that the five can never go 
beyond his sight (aR W, surdi Tage ). The contexts in 
which the compound pafichakrsti is used would not only corroborate 
the interpretation of the compound pafichajanah as five tribes, they 
* emm gani da afore agga qux i 
99. 2, 10. 
10.--1824P—IX 
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would: ‘suggest that the five were regarded with respect or considered 
holy. Now, among the tribes mentioned in the Rgveda it is not 
possible to name five tribes who can claim or to whom may be given 
all the qualifications mentioned in the references given above ‘to 
pafichajanah and pafichakrstih; to name, in fact, five tribes to whom 
all the references are complementary and against whom not a single 
word of condemnation is uttered. We are of the opinion that these 
five peoples who sacrificed to Agni, sang hymns to Indra, among 
whom Soma was prepared, whom Soma followed, to whom Indra was 
the guardian deity, who are invoked together with the gods, described 
as being qualified to perform yajiia, identified with Aditi and: identi- 
fied also with themselves by the rgis in several cases-were five rsi 
clans. Which of the rgi clans mentioned in the text ,were included 
in the group cannot be said. | 

. . There are few other references in which compounds with paficha 
àre used, e.g., pafichaksiti, patichadevam and paficharaémi. In I. 7. 9, 
it iè stated that Indra alone rules over men, riches and pafichaksitis. 
qp ege ret agai. gr duafeltat | Sàyana's interpretation is 
the four castes and WNisadas. Probably the correct meaning is 
five habitations. In VII. 75. 4, Usas is said to come just to 
the five Qent Zarearaerat a füdt etc. As these references show, 
pafichajanah, pafichakristih, and pafichaksitih mean the same thing, 
five tribes or clans, five habitations etc.. The compound pafichadevam 
occurs in' X. 55. 3 and immediately follows the compound paficha- 
janah in the previous rk. Sayana’s interpretation is that paficha- 
devam are the gods, men, fathers, asuras and raksasas, but it is clear 
that the pafichadevam preserved by Indra are the pafichajanah whose 
guardian deity is Indra. Pañchāraśmim occurring in II. 40. 3 accor- 
ding to Sayana are five seasons. 

There are a few other references with some bearing on the 
subject to which attention may be drawn. In I. 59. 7, occurs the 
compound  oi$wakrstih. qam Weg Rag: Süyana's interpreta- 
tion is Vaiswānara is the lord of men. faat angen aa egat: In rk 
5 of the same hymn occurs the word krstih (qat gat etc). In I.4. 
6; we have SWmHgEg: t.e. our men or men friendly to us. — Kreti in 
these references is interpretated as men.  Pufichakrstih would, there- 
fore, mean five men or clans. There are references to seven men 
(VIII. 39. 8, ag mam), seven reis (IV. 42. 8, wg), to the 
seven (VIII. 53.5, «Her eic) and seven rtvikas (X. 114. 9) and to 
seven priests (I. 62. 4, erafam:). Saptamanusa may mean seven 
priests or rsis-or seven rsi clans. 


— = 
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From the above. it appears. that the Aryas were the Rgvedic 
Rsi clans, but whether the word bad an ethnic sense in the text 
seems doubiful. 


II. THE WHITE-SKINNED AND THE BLACK-SKINNED. 


The second division of peoples in the Rgveda is between the 
white-skinned and the black-skinned. 

It is popularly believed that the Dàsas and Dasyus were the 
balck-skinned aboriginal inhabitants of the country who opposed the 
white-skinned Aryan invaders. The words krsnam, krgnayonih, 
askni, krsnagarbhah occur in the text in different contexts and they 
have been interpreted as referring to the black-skinned people of 
the country, but this interpretation is not generally accepted. In 
I. 130. 8, wad stre mmu, is translated by Muir as 
'"chastising the neglectors of religious rites he subjected the black- 
skin to Manu” (Sanskrit Texts, 2-375). Sayana’s interpretation 
is that Indra subjected the a-vratas to Manu, he killed Krsna by 
removing his skin. Indra’s fight with the famous and valiant captain 
Krsna on the banks of the Amsumati and the story how Indra killed 
Krsna’s wives who were pregnant are referred to in sevaral places 
in the text (VIII. 96. 18, 14, 15; I. 101.1). The a-vratas in 
I. 180. 8, refers to Krsna's followers ; in VIII. 96. 15, his army is 
referred to asa-devi. In II. 20. 7, a gala: gem uie elise 
is translated by Muir as ‘Indra the slayer of Vrita and destroyer of 
cities, scattered the servile (hosts) of black descent"! (Sk. T. 9 2-385). 


Muir, however, notes as follows, ‘‘But Professor Roth (in his Lexicon) | 


explains this last expression, Krsnayonil, as well as krsnagarbhah in 
Rv. I. 101. 1, as descriptive of black cloud. The latter of the two 
phrases is similarly understood by M. Regnier (Htude sur I’ Idiome 
des Vedas, p. 154). In Rv. IV. 16. 18, mention is made of 5,000 


black beings (explained by commentator as raksasas) being destroyed . 


by Indra. These also, are perhaps, to be regarded as aerial foes’’. 
(Sk. T. 2/392). In VII. 5. 8 and IX. 41. 1. occurs the word 
Asiknt. Muir would translate it as black tribes while Roth, as Muir 


points out, explains it as spirits of darkness. VII. 5.8.' isíran- 


slated by Muir thus, “For fear of thee black tribes fled, scattered, 
relinquishing their possessions (of food), when thou, Agni Vaisvanara, 


1. "eger faa aaaea seatatsra 0 
iare Gea starent aet RaR: u 


` VIL D. 8, 
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gleaming on behalf of Puru, didst tear and burn their cities’’ (Sk. 
T. 2/392). Bnt Asikniis the name of the well-known Chenab river. 
As pointed out by Macdonell and. Keith (Vedie Index, I. 198) the 
Krvis appear as settled on the Sindhu and Asikni (VIII. 20. 24; 
22. 12). The reference 1s probably to a battle between the Purus 
and the Asikni people, that is, the Krvis, who, later with the Kurus, 
formed the Vaikarna people (V. I,-ibid.). The word Asikni occurs 
again in IX, 78, 5. = xferareatia aearasaleet spmigsuR which, 
as Muir points out, Benfey translates as -follows, ‘‘By their skill they 
sweep away from the sky the black skin ofthe earth hated by. Indra” 
(Sk. T. 2/391 note’. The translation black skin of the earth is rather 
cbscure. In IX. 41. 1, we have Hd: gesmaad which Benfey tran- 
slates as black skin and night (Muir, ibid.). 

In regard to the above . references it may be observed as follows : 
krsnayonth, krgnagarbhah, krsnam, etc. have been interpreted 
metaphorically as meaning night, darkness, dark spirits of evil, 
raksasas, etc. These words do not occur in contexts which would 
justify a claim that they are actually referable to black-skinned people. 
Again, the Dasas, Dasyus or any other class of enemies of the rgis 
do not appear to be mentioned in relation to these descriptions. So 
even if the descriptions are taken as referable to black-skinned people 
there is no evidence on which it may be said that the Dasas and 
Dasyus were these black-skinned people.- Lastly, no people or indivi- 
dual mentioned in the ‘text as hostile to the rsis, or their gods or to 
the Aryas are described, so far as we know, as black-skinned. The: 
enemies of the composers of the hymns were far from being barbarous 
aborigines of India as we shall see and there is reason to doubt whe- 
ther the black-skinned people of the country occupied any, position 
of influence or power in the Indus Valley or in the Upper Ganges 
Valley when the Rgvedic Aryans were spreading out from the Punjab. 

- Reference may be made to another important consideration. 
The Aryavarna is distinguished from the Dasavarna in the text, 
but the white skin is not distinguished from the: black skin in the 
same way contrary to expectation in view of the fastidiousness' of ' 
ihe Rgvedie rgis.. This circumstance also goes against the theory 
that the enemies of the Aryas were black-skinned Dasas and Dasyus. | 

We may give some. réferences to skin colour other than black: 
In T. 100. 18, it is stated that being invoked by many and in co-' 
operation with the Maruts Indra destroyed the Dasyus and Simyus 
inhabiting the earth by -his vajra and shared - the land with his 
white friends afafa: Preah: a ` Sayana would refer the white friends 
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to the Maruts, but” probably these white friends of Indra were none 
other than the Angiras who were associated with Indra in the 
destruction of the‘ Panis. ag Saat Tava in. VIII. 51. 9 has been 
interpreted as white-complexioned Arya Pivaru. In VII. 33. I. 
there is reference to the white-complexioned rsis of the Vasistha 
family with hair braided on the right officiating as priests at sacri- 
fice. faeit m efna eai afar From these references it would 
appear that two of the rsi clans were white. In VIII. 19. 36. 37, 
Sabari rsi of the Kanva family praises the Puru king Trasadasyu as 
Arya and calls him a leader of the medim-complexioned or brown 
people. Rant agat gam: wat wazgfeatat uf These brown people 
musi be the Purus who appear to have .been specially associated with 
the Sarasvati and enjoyed. the protection. of Indra. Jt should be 
noted that a rsi of the Kanva family describes the Puru king as a 
leader of brown people.. There are some references which would 
show that the famous Kanva family of rsis were medium-complexioned 
or brown. In X. 91. 11, -Kavasa says that Kanva rsi son of Nrsada 
was brown (sd Sq GIs! gaagea Ata) etc. Kavasa was probably a 
priest of the Purus. In the next rk he says that he approached 
Kurusravana, son.of Trasadasyu for riches. In one of the Vaikhilya 
suktas there is a reference to the Kanvayana or members of the 
Kanva family in association with brown path (VIII. 55. 5). If 
ihe interpretation of the reference to the complexion of the Kanvas is 
correct it would mean that the rsi ‘clans in the Rgveda did not ull 
belong to the same ethnic stock. It would also explode the theory 
of the wbite complexion of the Aryas as distinguished from the black 
skin of the Dasas. and Dasyus. -Reference will be made to this point 
on the section on the Revedic tribes. It may be noted in this connec- 
tion that among deities Indra and Agni are described as white ( saat 
VIII. 40.8). l 
( To be continued ) 


"/ 


Round the World 


Canadian Elections 


Last month, Canada witnessed the formation of the 5th successive 
Liberal Government. As a result of the general elections the Liberal 
majority was maintained in the House of Commons though in reduced 
strength. That body consists of 265 members. 171 of them were re- 
turned on Liberal ticket. So, for the next four years the Liberal Govern- 
ment remains securely enthroned. This Liberal victory has been ensured 
by several reasons. In the first place in the populous province of Quebec 


the French-Canadians are still wedded to Liberalism so far as national 


politics is concerned. In the provincial sphere they hold other views and 
cherish other traditions. But at the Dominion level they vote as a rule 
on Liberal ticket. This loyalty of the province to Liberalism has been 
ensured by the fact that the leader of the Liberal Party is a very pro- 
minent French-Canadian ex-lawyer. In the other populous province of 
Ontario also Liberalism still holds the ground, In this connection some- 
thing should be said about the rival party of the Progressive Conserva- 
tives. ‘The very name of the party is a declaration of the fact that the 
members of this organisation do not know their mind. Actually the 
party was known ten years ago as the Conservative Party which had at 
one time been led by men like Sir John Macdonald. But after several 
electoral reverses the members of the party meeting ab a conference during 


the war, came to the conclusion that its name was a great handicap to 


them. People thought that they were out only for conserving the status 
quo and would set their face against every reform. So they decided to 
prefix the word Progressive to the name of their party. This, however, 
only made confusion worse confounded. People developed a distrust as 
to the exact policy and platform of the party. Only the presence of a 
leader who could inspire confidence might have rehabilitated the party in 
the affections of the.people. But such leadership also was lacking. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation Party which had been 
founded more than twenty years ago by the late Mr. Woodsworth should 
have grown by this time more popular than actually it has. In 1989 the 
party had just seven members in the House of Commons. The August 
elections have brought 23 of them into that chamber. ‘This indicates 
very slow progress. Butin one or two provinces its position is better. 
The Canadians are almost as good individualists by traditions and outlook 
as the Americans. Consequently it is not easy for a party with a socialist 
platform to gain ground in the country. But all the same it’ should be 
recognised that this is a party with a future. 


- 
xw 
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125 years;of Spectator 


Spectator completed 125 years of its life in May of this year. Started 
in 1828 it has changed hands several times and has been under nearly 
half a dozen editors. But the very fact that this journal has already 
lasted as long as 125 years is a matter of congratulation. The first half 
of the 19th century saw the birth of great journals like the Edinburgh 
Review and the Westminster Review. In the changed circumstances of 
the 20th century none of these journals could survive. But all the same 
it stands to the intellectual credit of the British people that side by side 
the daily press several monthly and weekly journals containing articles 
of high intellectual calibre have also found it profitable to remain in 
circulation for the general reader. People now have so little leisure and 
have so many other ways of utilising the little they have that it would 
not have been surprising if they read nothing but a morning newspaper. 
But a good section of the people still subseribe in addition to their 
favourite daily a monthly journal like the Contemporary Review and a 
weekly journal like the Spectator or the New Statesman and Nation. 
In India, newspapers came into vogue for the first time in the last century, 
They were brought out as weeklies and only gradually they were trans- 
formed into daily newspapers. Even as weeklies they were the purveyers 
of both news and views, and when they became dailies their weekly or 
bi-weekly editions were still continued by way of serving people, parti- 
cularly in the mufassil, who were not eager for-fresh news but who would 
like to digest slowly in course of a week what was brought to them at a 
time. But side by side- these weekly editions of daily newspapers a 
number of ‘genuine weeklies also started publication. - But unfortu- 
nately intellectual people in India have found weeklies rather unsuitable 
to their temperament, and one by «one such excellent weeklies as the 
Servant of India and the Mahratta have been withdrawn from publication, 
In Britain the completion of 125 years by t the Spectator only illustrates 
better intellectual tradition. | 


Conservatism as *» political platform 


The Political Quarterly of April-June Number is devoted to the study 
of the conservative party and its platform, Keith Feiling offers the first 
article on principles of conservatism, ‘‘ Party names, which are terms 
of convenience, or even historical misnomers, have little or no bearing 
on their prineiples," he observes. “Most human beings, trade union 
officials included, grow more conservative as they pass middle age. 
Palmerston was transparently more conservative than the Conservative 
Peel, nor have many political clans existed more conservative than the 
peers of! Gladstone’s creation, Nor, oncé more, have we any right to 
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expect an undeviating consistency of principle in a long-lived party. Just 
as the attitude of the Labour movement radically changed in regard to 
state ‘ interference i | during the half century that ended in 1906, so, on 
equally weighty questions the Tory and ‘Conservative parties veered to 
and: iro over the revolutions of two centuries. Beginning a$ monarchists 
who preached passive obedience, in the revolutionary era they dedicated 
` themselves to the defence of individual liberties against the ‘ general will.’ 
(They were low-tariff men under Bolingbroke and the younger Pitt, but 
high-tariff men when Peel dragged them into a new world." The con- 
servative party has been reinforced from time -to time by the accession 
of new elements of the British population. Correspondingly the principles 


and platform of the party have-also been changed as a result of such 
accession. d ' 


The conservative party has been known for its support of traditions 
more than any other party in the country. -Thisis explained by the fact 
that while other countries lave established checks and balances in their 
-constitutions by way of setting a limit to democratic extremism in Great 
Britain whatever checks were at one time-provided by the monarchy, the 
House of Lords and other such institutions have now been practically 
eliminated and on.that account the British people have to depend for good 
government exclusively on constitutional conventions, public opinion and 
national character. It is not surprising, therefore, that members of the 
conservative party will lean heavily on traditions and draw political lessons 
from past ages. l | 

Sometimes it is assumed that all working class people vote labour. 
This is not exactly correct. Secondly, many people who formerly would 
have regarded themselves as belonging to the working class now call 
themselves middle class. Angus Maude lays stress on this aspect of 
ebanging class structure and its influence on the conservative party in his 
paper on the subject. As many as fortynine per cent of the people now 
claim to be middle class while only 46. per cent of them thought that they 
belonged to the working class. As more and more people ‘ feel’ middle 
class, the conservative party has greater and greater opportunity of re- 
cruiting support ffom".new sources. Actually as a | result of this new 
accretion of strength the conservative party underwent a silent revolution 
between 1945 and 1950, In the elections of the latter year were returned 
on conservative ticket to the House as many as hundred members who 
were young and who came new to that body. They had attended as a 
rule only elementary school and by sheer labour and enterprise had 
succeeded on their own account in building up small businesses. They - 
are shrewd men experienced in affairs and acquainted with conditions of 
life in the country. By replacing the cadets of old families who had as 
a rule a hothouse growth, knew little outside their own circles and had 
little opportunity of widening their experiences, these new members have 
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brought new strength to the conservative party. In fact they are a great 
challenge to the ardent men brought to the House on labour ticket. The 
conservative party has another advantage in this that although no trade 
union candidate has so far been set up by it for election to the House, 
actually many trade unionists, returned.on labour ticket, become in the 
atmosphere of the House middle class by outlook and temperament and 
feel ecnservative. This may not be an immediate advantage to the 
conservative party in respect of voting strength inside the House. But 
gradually the members of the families of these M. P.’s go over to the 
conservative camp and vote accordingly in general elections. The class 
structure of the conservative party has thus been transformed during the 
last few decades. While inside-the House the Party's strength consists 
now in its middle class elements (and not in upper class recruits as before), 
in the country it has considerable following in working class people feeling 

‘middle class.’ = 

The conservative party is fully conscious of the need of maintaining 
commonwealth ties. lt does not forget that Britain is a European nation. 

It is also firmly convinced that the unwritten alliance between Britain 
and the United States must be not only: maintained but strengthened. 
But it does not think that this alliance with the U.S. A, and the obli- 
gations of Britain as a European nation are inconsistent with her ties 
with the commonwealth. Tt is fully aware that Britain only as an island 
state would not have survived the’ storms of the last two wars. But 
with the co-operation of the commonwealth she still counts as a Great 
Power. With the Soviet world threatening on one side and with the 
U. S, A. exercising its powerful sway on the other it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for Britain to survive economically but for 
the support she gets-from the commonwealth. In defence matters also 
such co-operation has been forthcoming. But from what Julian Amery 
writes in his paper it seems that Britain in maintaining bases in Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, the Suez Canal, Aden and Iraq would like to depend 
upon her own resources and strength. That is at least the attitude of the 
conservative party. ‘‘ For Britain to evacuate the Canal base would be 
to snap the most vital link in the whole chain of commonwealth defence.” 
So the party led by Churchill wants Britain firmly to hold it and that 
alone.. . 

. The conservative party is aware that many were apprehensive that 
India’s association with the commonwealth as a republic might weaken 
the unity of the commonwealth. But it recognises that '' the new formula 
will open the door to arenewed expansion of the commonwealth system, 
rather than to its disintegration. In a world where the standard of power 
is set by the Soviet Union and the United States, many small countries 
are looking for some association of nations through which they can, préserve 
their independence. In the past, the obligation to accept the British 
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Crown might have seemed an insuperable obstacle to countries which 
otherwise might have wished to join the commonwealth. Under the new 
formula, this objection would no longer apply."'. 


Moroccan Coup 


European colonialism which seemed dying after the second world war 
has again become resurgent in both Africa~and Asia. The overthrow of 
the Mossadiq regime in Iran and the dethronement of the Sultan of 
Morocco and his banishment to Corsica are oniy two instances of the new 
spirit of colonialism. The unsuccessful conspiracy to set up the Kashmir 
valley as an independent state under foreign patronage also illustrates the 
same spirit at work in this part of the world. In the présent note we 
shall not deal with all these issues. We shall confine ourselves only to 
Morocco. 

It is well Kosan that early in the century Anglo-French euis was 
consummated on the basis of Egypt being ruled by Britain and Morocco 
.by France. Since then French colonialism has been safely entrenched 
in this country. German challenge for sharing the booty was of no avail. 
Local nationalism which grew later has so far failed to oust this foreign 
domination. During the last few years this national movement has gained 
indeed considerable ground and what is more it convinced the Sultan 
that at leasb certain steps in the direction of reform should be undertaken 
without delay. So the Sultan who is theoretically both the religious and 
temporal head of the people but who has in practice to act up to the advice 
of the French Resident-General committed the crime of sympathising 
with the Istiqlal whose.ultimate object was to replace the French domi- 
nation by local democratie rule. Not that he accepted the whole pro- 
gramme and platform of the Istiglal. He did not want the French to 
leave at once. But he was convinced that if they were to leave within 
the next twenty or twentyfive years, certain steps should be taken af 
once. It was necessary that educational facilities offered to the people 
should be increased, more persons should be trained for jobs which were 
now filled by Frenchmen and as they were trained foreigners should be 
replaced by local men. He also believed that local bodies should be set 
up and entrusted with responsible duties. There were some towns where 
French population was very large. The municipal bodies set up in those 
areas might contain a good number of French representatives. But in 
other towns no such representation was necessary. In matters of admi- 
nistration also the present system should be reformed in important 
particulars. The judiciary for instance should be separated from adminis- 
trative and legislative functions. 

These views held consistently by ihe ‘Sultan were regarded by the 
French as dangerous. In Metropolitan France there is a good section of 
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the people who sympathised with the nationalist cause in Morocco and 
gave support to the Sultan. But the larger section was influenced only 
by the views of the French officers and settlers in Moroeco. There are 
as many 850,000 thousand French people settled in Morocco, Vast areas 
of land are under their occupation. They ply various gainful businesses 
and eke out a large profit out of them. The people of India as also those 
of many other Asian countries were fully acquainted with the habit, 
character, and outlook of this settler-population, No group of people has 
ever been known to be more reactionary and overbearing than the settlers 
happen to be. They area better and more effective garrison of foreign | 
rule than an army. It- -is quite consistent with settler-traditions that the 
French population of Morocco should object to any liberalisation of the 
administration. Ibis so also in the nature of things that the French 
administrators should echo the voice of the local French people in whose 
society they live, move and have their being. 

For more than two years now these settlers, combining with the French 
Government Officers, were trying to oust the Sultan from his gadi and 
place there some one who would accept the French regime without murmur 
and do the bidding of the French Resident-General with unflinching 
loyalty. But they. would have to carry out their design without throwing 
the whole Moroccan population into the opposition. So they proceeded 
to create division among the people. This is a time-honoured method of 
propping up crumbling imperialism. Discord was sown between Berber 
tribes and the Arab pepulation and the former were persuaded that their 
interests were not safe in the hands of the Sultan. Secondly, the mullahs 
and the orthodox portion of the population were persuaded to believe that _ 
Muslim religious interests would be jeopardised if the’ present unorthodox l 
Sultan who had allowed his daughters to tear the veil and come out of 
the. purda were to remain the spiritual and temporal head. Many of the 
nobles and princes of the royal family were persuaded that their spécial 
interests would go by the board if the present reforming Sultan who had 
identified himself with the revolutionary Istiglal and indirectly with the 
communists remained long on the gadi. It took time to wean away these ` 
various groups of people from their loyalty to the Sultan. At last in 
August preparations were completed and Berber horsemen were instigated 
to march against headquarters. At first, it was announced as a result 
of this movement that the Sultan had been deprived of his spiritual autho- 
rity which had been handed over to another. But this half measure did 
not appear enough. Possibly it was only a feeler as to the state of public 
opinion. When it was not found very hostile, the order of dethronement 
and exile was published, | 


fs 


Reviews and Motices of Books 


Collective Security (A Progress Report) : nr Martin. UNESCO. 
Pp. 244. Price 7/6. 


This study has been ae T by the UNESCO with the object of 


. assisting students, teachers and general readers in understanding better 


and more clearly the important problem of international collective security. 
The author, Dr. Martin, to whom the preparation of this monograph was 
entrusted, isa tried hand. He had already to his credit the Commentary 
on the Charter of the United Nations written in association with Dr. 
Norman Bentwich. As a lecturer on international relations at Ruskin 
College, Oxford, also lie has had this subject constantly in his mind. 
It was, therefore, not unexpected that this monograph on Collective 
Security would be not only informative but very readable. The book is 


- up to expectation. 


Tn addition to the Introduction the book has three sections. In “the 
first section the history of the attempts at regulation of armaments since 
the Mouravieff proposals of 1898 has been discussed in some detail covering 


‘some seventy-five pages. The second section has been devoted to the 
study of pacific settlement of disputes and in the third section which also 


covers more than seventy pages collecijve action has been analysed and 
explained. Four appendices which follow the posterift, the short biblio- 
graphy and the index include the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


The author in his introduction asks us to believe in three propositions. 
(i) The present system of collective security is imperfect and it is necessary 
to make further progress. (ii) With all its imperfections the present 


system is the result of considerable progress. (iit) Collective security is 


not anything unreal and unattainable. Those who have taken the Charter 
of-the United Nations as the last word in respect of collective security 
may not accept the first proposition. But those who have eyes to see 
will agree with the author, Second and third propositions are still more 


- controversial. Whether we have advanced very far from the point where ` 


we started after the first world war in respect of collective security, many 
will doubt. It is still more doubtlul if ever it will be possible to make 
collective security as easy as the maintenance of internal law and order 
by the established government ofa country. The author, however, has 
stated the case as effectively as possible. 


He refers to the system which prevailed before the first world war. 
The balance of power to which many have traced the origin of war was 
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in his view “ a principle of collective security." The war broke out not 
because there was balance of power but because the balance had broken 
down and one power had been allowed to become unduly and dispropor- 
tionately strong. Anyhow the security ensured by balance of power 
could not but be’ precarious. Besides, as stated, it had broken down. 
So some other method would have to be discovered. The idea of having 
an international body for-providing collective security to the world was 
something not only new but revolutionary. But the ravages of the first 
world war-and the atmosphere they created prepared the mind of the people 
for the reception of the idea. The shock which the war had given to the 
old long-standing ideas and principles of conduct made it possible for the 
League of Nations to be set up. It provided the machinery for the pacific 
settlement of disputes and ensured otherwise the steps which were to be 
taken for collective security. But there was nothing in the Covenant to 
show that private wars were probibited.  Briand-Kellogg Pact, of course, 
condemned war as an instrument of national policy. But the Pact had 
no sanction behind it. 


Anyhow the League of Covenant was a great improvement upon the 
old system of balance of power in respect of security: The Charter of 
the United Nations may not be an improvement to the same degree upon 
the League Covenant. But it embodies provisions which may énsure 
‘collective security better than the corresponding provisions of the Covenant. 
A time possibly will come when the lacunae noticed in the Charter will 
be removed and collective security will be ensured more. effectively by a 
more full-blooded document of agreement &mong nations. Those. who 
may not exactly agree with the author in the optimistic note which he 
has sounded should not also take too pessimistic a view as to the state 
of international affairs in the future. > Everything need not be judged by 
the standard of to-day. Time changes and outlook develops. 


UNESCO has rendered an excellent public service by bringing out 
this book. It will be of great help to all students of international law 


and relations. : | | o 
p i E N. C. Roy 


Fragments of a World Mind.—By Dr. Rammanohar Lohia, Pd. by ` 
Mitrayani, 19C Rajendralal St. Calcutta 6. Price Rs. 6. 


» 


It is heartening to find that at least one of the leftist leaders of India 
sees our problems in a world setting and is capable of positive thinking 
within an atmosphere of critical but disjointed ideas, Leflism in India 
is a catchword without definition and is dangerously going to be identified 
with communist ideology and tactics. ln the ‘Fragments ' the inquisitive 
reader will find an answer to his doubts and a third alternative to 
‘communism and capitalism: 
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The Fragments may be broadly divided into four subjects: (i) Marxism 
in theory and practice, (ii) The Third Camp, (iii) Asia, (iv) India and 
Pakistan. 

(i) Economics. of the world has outgrown the hundred-year-old 
straight jacket of Karl Marx. The middle class or small capitalist has not 
been wiped out but is growing. Workers are split up into a hierarchy of 
differing wages and working conditions and the soliderity of the working 
class has become a chimera. World revolution is an ever-receding hope. 

In Marxian economics surplus value was shown as the value of Jabour 
which was appropriated by the-capitalist in the industrialised countries. 
Since then the capital-labour dynamic has been superseded by the empire- 
colony dynamic’ in which colonial labour is expicited by imperial countries 
and the labour of imperial countries shares the swag with its own capitalist 
exploiters. The source of world surplus value to-day is colonial firms 
and mines. It is rather the colonial workers who now show the character- 
istics of a class than the hierarchy of workers in capitalist countries. 
and the future of capitalism depends more on the behaviour of the former 
than of the latter. 

Just as colonial labour is exploited by capital and labour alike of 
western imperialist countries, so is Asia used by liberalism as a mercenary 
and by communism to promote chaos. Communism and liberalism are 
the two prongs ofthe European civilisation. Both these struggling ideas : 
and systems stem from Europe and spread ther branches to Asia whieh 
is made to subserve their ends. Communism has rejuvinated Russia, 16 
is ruining China, Burma and Malay. It is no longer playing the game of 
rifü and chaos in Europe; the field for this game is Asia and in Asian 
countries communism receives the seal of genuineness on the test of its 
working out the Soviet strategy. 

Asia may-foil the plants of both Soviet commnnism and capitalist 
liberalism by taking up a path of evolving socialism which will eliminate . 
all inequalities whether between men or between peoples or countries or 
continents and link them up in the work of creating a socialist civilisa- 
tion, all in their various independent ways. 

(i) This may be done only by organising a Third Camp with active, 
not passive neutrality, equidistant from Moscow and Washington. Its 
prospective elements are socialists, progressive liberals, anti-imperialists, 
elc. It must bea world movement.on populational basis and not on 
state level alone. It will be directed towards socialism at home and 
world government abroad. Weak in military power it has to depend on 
faith in the future. 

The Third Camp to-day virtually amounts to ‘ atonale touting. for 
the Atlantic or the Soviet bloc’. Its role should not be the merely 
negative one of avoiding war. Ít must actively build for peace by starting 
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a movement for world unity or at least for uniting that part of it which 
believes in world law. 

The Third Camp of India must have its immediate ‘outpost in the 
Himalayan belt spread from Afghanistan to Burma where the indifference 
of our Government is going to create a vacuum. The Himalayan peoples 
are in ferment and the Soviet and Atlantic Camps are out there-to fish 
in troubled waters. : 

(iii) Asia which is now a prey to communism and éapitalism alike, 
shall be the base of the Third Camp. Asian politics is dominated by 
religion, caste, race or language. Asia is suffering under a backward 
economy, huge margins of inequality and a corresponding political 
atmosphere of repression, terror and violence. Communism and capitalism 
each exploit the situation im their own way and promote either chaos or 
status quo. Socialism takes the middle path of progress. It correlates 
means to ends and hence its advance is inevitably slow but sure. It is 
not wedded to constitutionalism but has to adopt civil disobedience as a 
weapon against evil and injustice. It does not seek to improve production 
by means of concentrated capital and large-scale industry which are 
unsuited to a country of vast density of population and lacking in industrial 
equipment. It has to lift up the whole economy by means of decentralised 
socialist production with the appropriate forms of small machine, co- 
operative labour, village self-government, etic. Internally and externally 
socialism stands for bread, peace and freedom. It is a growing doctrine and 
shuns conformism either of thé communist or of the capitalist variety. 

(iv) The Indo-Pakistan dispute is a typical knot of Asian Polities 
exploited to the full by imperialism and capitalism. In order to endure, 
Pakistan must continue the process to which it owes its origin. It must 
drive Hindus and Muslims further and further apart so that they may 
become two nations irrevocably. Hence a communalist, whether Hindu 
or Muslim is a Pro-Pakistani. The integration of ‘Hindus and Muslims 
within the Indian Republic is the socialist’s answer to Pakistan and to 
the two-nation theory. This will bring out the best of the Hindu mind. 
The history of India has been the history of a war between the fanatical 
and the liberal, the former leading towards disintegration, the latter 
towards unity. The struggle is still going on. The Hindu must rise 
again to the rational-emotional appreciation of the identity of the difference. 
A broad liberalism and tolerance are the essence of Hinduism which must : 
not be baulked by the UpeUrge of fanaticism that occasionally throws 
its challenge. 

Undoubtedly, the author has suede avery strong case for his thesis 
"of the Third Camp. But the intelligent reader may discover in it a bias 
towords Gandhian methods and a fear of communism which may not be 
quite rational. Few will disagree that Asia with her backward economy 
and backward politics cannot reproduce either the Western socialist plan 
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or the Western parliamentary democracy. Dr. Lohia redefines socialist 
planning and socialist democracy as suited to Asian conditions. But 
what about the technique of struggle in colonial areas? He seems to turn 
away from  insurrectionary methods and to depend on Satyagraha. 
Satyagraha may be very useful at a. certain phase and under certain 
conditions of political or economie struggle. But has it ever succeeded 
anywhere in securing complete political emancipation? Did it succeed 
even in India? Certainly, Dr. Lohia has not forgotten his own hectic 
days during the August Revolt which supplemented the I.N.À. movement 
of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose to bring about India's national indepen- 
dence, The examples of Indonesia and Viet Minh are also there, One 
may not deny tactics or techniques for the simple reason that the 
Communists have tried them somewhere or sometimes whether with 
success or with failure. Similarly, Dr. Lohia’s indictment that commu- 
nism has promoted only rif& and chaos in China and Malay will not be 
shared by many who may not have any truck with communism at all. 

The author’s solution uf the Indo-Pakistan problem is theoretically 
good. But he has not laid down the concrete steps for Hindu-Musiim 
integration in India if the neighbouring Islamic theccracy* goes on 
meticulously repressing Hindu minorities and raising the bogey of Muslim _ 
persecution in India. The answer is either perpetual pampering of Muslim 
minorities or dealing of evenhanded justice which will be used as a 
provocative from the other side. Sri Nehru seems to have preferred the 
first course partly perhaps out of timidity which passes for liberalism and 
partly out of the political motive of securing Muslim support behind the 
Congress. Dr. Lobia has not given any practical alternative. 

These are, however, minor points in relation to the major issues and 
principles which are analysed and laid down with remarkable clarity of 
expression and force’ of conviction. A new horizon is opened before 
the progressive leftist and anew line is forged outside the present ruts 


cf capitalism and communism. 
ATINDRANATH BOSE 
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Ourselves 
REPORT OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 


The Secondary Education Commission constituted by the Govern- 
ment of India with Dr. Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Madras, as Chairman is understood to have submitted its report to 
the Government. A summary of the recommendations made by the 
Commission on the basis of the evidences it collected in different parts 
of the country has also been published in the newspapers. 

Not long after the achievement of independence the Government 
of India appointed a Commission on University Education with 
Professor S. Radhakrisnan as the Chairman. This body submitted 
its report in 1949. Th only tangible benefit which has accrued to 
the country as a result of the activities of this Commission and the 
recommendations it made consists in an increasing interest of a large 
section of the people in problems of higher education and its organisa- 
tion. The Commission in other words succeeded in stimulating critical 
thought both in respect of ideals and organisation of university 
education. Many people before the appointment of the Commission 
were satisfied with the kind of university education to which they 
had been accustomed. They couid not think of any change in the 
system. That pathetic contentment has been disturbed by, the 
activities and recommendations of the Radhakrisnan , Commission. 
But otherwise the recommendations have had no result so far in 
‘reorientation and reorganisation of higher education and research in 
the country. | 

Weé only hope that the report of the Secondary Education 
Commission will not go the way of its predecessor. Secondary educa- 
tion is the basis of all professional and higber education. It is no 
exaggeration to say that what passes now as secondary’ education is 
really its mockery. It does not perform its necessary function of 
strengthening understanding, disciplining mind, creating interest in 
studies, expressing thoughts and ideas in simple, correct and methodi- 
cal manner and inculcating habits of punctuality and regularity in the 
students. There are very few secondary schools which leave an 
impress on the mind of its alumni. Products of most of the schools 
are as a rule young men with no organic knowledge of any subject, 
with imagination rather dulled, with manners rather slipshod and with 
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outlook very narrow and limited. No nation can be built on the basis 
of such education received in the formative years of the life of future 
citizens. ‘Teachers do not teach as they should because they are not 
paid suitable remuneration for their labour and they do not in many 
cases get suitable remuneration because they do not teach as they 
must. This vicious circle within which secondary education is being 
choked and stifled must be broken before any improvement may be 
expected. * 


It may be sometime before the ‘whole ‘report is in our hands. 


Meanwhile, as stated already, some of its rocommendations have been 


published in newspapers. Until the arguments in favour of the 
recommendations are available, our comments can only be of a tenta- 
tive nature. An important recommendation is to the effect that in 
the secondary stage a student should pass seven years in all. Counin 
from class VI number of years at present in this stage is five. In 
other words the two years of intermediaté education which are 
at present part and parcel of collegiate education and are spent in 
collegiate atmosphere and environments are to be tacked on to 
secondary classes. They may then be part of school curricula and 
spent in school atmosphere and environments. This may pave the 
way fora three-year B.A. and B.Sc. Course. We are not giving 
any opinion of ours on the efficacy of this recommendation. In West 
Bengal no subject has given rise to greater controversy than the 
future of intermediate education. - So we reserve our views till the 
full report is in our hands. 


As for the other recommendation& e.g., those in regard to medium 
of instruction and place of English and Hindi in the scheme of 
secondary and intermediate education, we think the Commission will 
have wide support for the views they have expressed. But one thing 
should be borne clearly in mind in respect of medium of instruction. 
Tf a regional language is to be the medium up to the intermediate 
stage, it will: have to be extended in the near future to the degree 
stage as well. Already because of the fact that students are 
accustomed up to the school-leaving stage to the medium of the 
regional language, they have found it increasingly difficult to cope 
with English medium in the intermediate stage. Consequently 
teachers in many colleges are compelled to abandon English medium 
and take to the regional language for the purpose.. When officially 
teaching will be done through regional medium in intermediate 
classes (the last two school classes according to Commigsion’s 
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recommendation), the same difficulty will be experienced in the degree 
classes as well. But the substitution of regional language ‘as medium 
in the degree stage will bring in its ‘train many problems. Already 
in a number of universities (in Hindi- speaking areas) regional Hindi 
language has been used as the medium of instruction up to the B.A. 

stage. This has not only resulted in the deterioration of standards 
but also in the cutting off of these educational institutions from other 
institutions in the country. We should look before we leap. 





Official Notifications 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, O/171-72/Aff. 


It is notified for general information that with effect. from the commencement of the 
session 1951-52 the Vijaygarh College, Jadavpur, shall bs affiliated to the Calcutta University 
in English, Alternative Bengali, Additional Bengali, Sanskrit, Logic, History, Civics, 
Bengali (Vernacular), Mathematics, Commercial Arithmetic and Elements of Book-keeping 
and Commercial Geography up to the I.A. Standard with permission to present candidates 


for the examination in the subjects from 1953 and nof earlier. 3 
Senate House, Calcutta, S. DATTA, 
Dated the 3lst July, 1953. Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 0/168/64/Affi. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-section (3) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order 
that with effect from the commencement of the session 1958-54, the Charuchandra College, 
Calcutta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Hindi (Vernacular) £o the T. Sc. 
standard, with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subject from- 
1955 and not earlier, ' 


Senate Houze, Calcutta, S. DATTA, 
The 1st August, 1953. | Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 0/901/41/A11l. 

It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-Seetion (8) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to 
order that with effect from the commencement of the session 1953-54, the Krishnagar College, 
Nadia, sball be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Chemistry to the B.Sc. (Honours) 
standard, with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subject from 1955 
and not earliér. l 

Dated 7th August, 1953, ; S. DATTA, 
Registrar. . 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NOTICE 


The following pieces selected from Samalochana Sahityain Paper V have been pres- 
eribed for the M.A, Examination in Modern Indian Languages (Bengali) for the year 1954. 


1. Debendrabijay Basu ». Noveler Silpa ba Kabitya 

2. " . Prachin Sangit 

8. Kshetranath Bhattacharyya .. Sadhabar Ekadasi 

4. Kaliprasanna Ghosh ^ .e— Natak 

5, Jogendranath Banerjee a. Bisbriksha 

6. Sreekumar Banerjee .. Indranath Bandyopadhyay 

7. Haraprasad Sastri .. Bangya Yubak O Tin Kabi 

8. Hirendtanath Dutta + Kalidas O Shakespeare 

9. Bhudeb Mukherjee .. Mrichha Katik 
Asutosh Buildings, N, C. ROY, 
6th July, 1953. | l Secretary. 

Council of P, G. Teaching 


in Arta, 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY 
- - No..6688/58G. 
Sir/Madam, 
Iam to inform you that the Principal, Rajindra College, Bhatinda, vide, his letter 


No. 382, dated 27th June, 1953, has expelled the following student for a period of two years 
with effect from 19th May, 1953, for the reasons mentioned below :—- 


Regd. No. Name, Father's name, Class. - Reason, 
. 09.ez. 10182 Sadhu Ram Hardwari Lal 1st-year (Inter- Gross Mis- 
mediate). conduct. 
Y . Yours faithfully. 
d : .TRILOCHAN SINGH 
. Dated 2nd July, 1958. Assistant. Registrar (And.), 


for Registrar, 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY 
B.A. & B.Sc. Examination April, 1953 
. Notification No. 58-D-Disqualification. 


List cf candidates who have been disqualified from appearing at any Examination of 
the University for having used unfair means at fhe B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations held ia 


Aptil, 1953 for the period and under fhe Regulations for the Conduct of Examinations shown 
againsb each : 


Roll Regd. No.  Nameof Candi- Father's Name‘ Distt, or Institu- Period for and the 


No, date. tion, Regulation under 
- which disqualified. 
4909  49-ond-130 Apar Singh Gurbux Singh Bombay Province For April, 1953, 
Bhagar. , and September, 
l 1953 Regulation 

' Ilo. 

9782 0-ond-907 Suraj Parkash Gokal Chand P.U. Camp Col. For 1959, 1954, 
Dham. lege. New Delhi. 1955 and 1966, 

i Regulation 18. 
9819 61-cnd-570 Shamsher Singh Charan Singh Dos For April, 1958, 


September, 1953 
and April, 1954, 
š . Reg. 12b) (hi), 

11701 49-dh-164 Kuldhir Singh Mehr Singh D.A.V. College, For April, 1953 

Sahota. Hoshiarpur. and September, 

1953 Regulation 

11712 49-ih-229 Jagtar Singh Narain Chand Pb. University For April, 1958, 
= E College, Hoshiàr- September, 1953 


-— 


pur. &nd April, 1954, 
Reg. 12(b) tiii). 
11718 49-dcf-222 Suresh Chander Chand Naryan Do. i Do. 
Saxena. Saxena. . 
19958 48-adm- Sudershan Narinjan Dass Delhi. Do. 
140 Kumar Kapur. Kapur 
18207 nerd 74 Ram Gopal Roshan Lal Deiht. Do. 
j Malhotra, Malhotra. 

Solan (Simla Hills) BHUPAL SINGH, 
June 26, 1953. XE Registrar, 
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INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, APRIL, 1958, 
Notification No. 58-I- Disqualification. 


List of candidates who have been disqualified from appearing at any Examine tion of 
the University for having used unfair means at the Intermediate Examination held in April. 
1953 for the period and under the Regulations for the Conduct of Examinations shown against ~ 
each, - 


Roll Regd. No. Name ofcandi- Father's name Distt. of Institu- Period for and the. 


No. _ date. tion. - Regulation under 
‘which disqualified. 
131 50-rn-78 Naranjan Dass . Ghhaju kam Pepsu For April, 1953, 
. September, 1953 
and April, 1954 
l Reg. 12{b) (1). 
368 48/A-dj- Gurcharan Lal Ram Saran Ambala For April, 1953 
494 and September, 
1958 Reg. 11(c). 
499 §1-ha-226 Madan Mohan Lachman Das Hindu College, Do. 
Kanda Shaig. Amritsar, 
648 51-s-56 Iqbal Singh Sant Singh S. N. College. From passing 
Qadian April, 1958 exa- 
mination, Reg. 
; 14 tb). 
1086 5l-bf-5  Gurmail Singh Santa Singh Brijndra Col- For April, 1953, 
lego, Faridkot. September, 1953, 
and April, 1954, 
Reg. 12 (b) (iii). 
2196  48-1n-260 Malvinder Singh Amrik Singh Pepsu Do. 
2206 49-ym-29 Jagan Nath Goel Zorawar Mal Himachal Pradesh Do. 
2717 49-jd-39 Yash Paul Bhan- Ram Partap Jullundur For April, 1953 
dari, . Bhandari. and Septem- 
ber, 1953, Reg. 
11(o). 
4659 51-ih-76 Prem Kumar Dhir Hari Ram Dhir Panjab Univer- Do. 
sity College, 
Hoshiarpur, 
4698 5i-gur-155 Bhupinder Singh Gurdit Singh S.G.G.S. Kh. Col- For April, 1953, 
Dhillon. lege, Mahilpur. September, 1953 
and April, 1954, 
Reg. 12(b) (ii). 
9353  63-ez-9140 Kanwal Nain Kirpa Ram Delhi For April, 1953 
and September, 
i 1958 Reg. 11 (c). 
10188 49-a-322 Sarmail Singh Kishen Singh Amritsar For April, 1953, 
September, 1953, 
aod April, 1954, 
Reg. 12(b) (iii). 
10624 50-dh-142 Jagdish Chander Raghbir Singh Hoshiarpur Do. 
Bedi. Bedi. 
19469 51-ha-418 Sham Kumar Benarsi Dass Hindu College, For April, 1953, 
; Amritsar. and September, 
N . 1953, Reg. (11) 
(9). 
12602 51-a-112 Madan Mohan Moni Jal Khalsa College, For April, 1953, 
Bagga Bagga - Amritsar. September, 1958 
- and April, 1954, 
"E i Reg. 19(b) (iii), 
18707 51-hd-176 Yash Pal Singh Kanwal Singh Dayanand Col- For April, 1958 
lege, Hissar, and Reptember, 
, 1953 Reg. 1l{e). 
15886 6l-cnd-489 Sunder Dass Ram Chand P.U. Camp Col- Da, 
Kapur, lege, New Delhi. 
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17804 50-dcf:8 Autar Singh Naranjan Singh D.C. Jain Col. For April, 1953, 
~ . Sidhu. ' lege, Ferozepur September, 1958 
l . Cantt. and April, 1954, 
Reg. 12(b) (iii). 
20140 49-ez-4832 Tirlochan-Singh ^ Jodh Singh Pepsu | Do. 
Solan (Simla Hills), BHUPAL SINGH, 
June 20, 1953, Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 
NOTIFICATION 
It is hereby notified that— 


1. Under Regulation 5(b) (iii) at page 2 of the Calendar, Vol. I a candidate appear- 
ing in the Matriculation Examination in 1954 or subsequent years, can choose English and 
avy one of the three Indian Languages (Urdu, Hindi or Panjabi) for answering “question 
papers in subiects other than English. Each candidate shall declare in the admission form 
the Indian Language chosen by him. 


2. Subject to the approval of the Senate Bengali has been added as an additional 
optional subject for the B.A /B.Sc. Examination with effect from 1954. 


3. For the M.A. Economics Examination, 1954, “two sets of vesio papers will be 
set, one from the new course and the other from the old course. 


4. The persons noted below have been disqualified as being not fit and proper persons 
to be admitted to any future examination of this University :— 


(a) Sardar Singh son of Megh Singh, House No. 4/56 Mohalla ‘Tali Weda, Patiala, 
who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate on making a false state- 
ment of his having passed the said examination from the Panjab University Lahore, in 
1942, 

(b) Bansi Lal son of Shri Hari Chand, 1628, Sampige Road, Mallaswarm, Bangalore, 
who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate on ‘making a false state. 
ment of his having passed the said examination from Panjab University Lahore, in 1923. 

(c) Kharak Singh son of Shri Jangi who tempered with the' duplicate copy of the 
Matriculation Certificate of another candidate and produced it to his employers i in support of 
his educational qualification. 

(d) Dwarka Nath son of Shri Sansar Chand Labroo, who tried to obtain a duplicate 


copy of the B.A. Degree by tampering with the result card of another candidate, who had 
passed the said examination in 1946 from the Panjab University, Lahore. 


Solan (Simla Hills) ' . BHUPAL SINGH, 
Dated July 7, 1953. ! Registrar. 
NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
ORDER 
The following-examinees having been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 


at the Supplementary Examinations held in September-October, 1962 are disqualified for 
admission to any examination of the University to be held before September, 1954 :— 


S. No. Roll No. Name in full Examination I Centre. 
Ls 999 Manoikumar Bhatta- B.A. (Pass) University Convocation 
charyya. | Hall, Nagpur. 
9. 7 Bazhchulal Gavel Previous LL.B.. Do. 
8. 49 Sushilkumar Ahuja First Examination College of Science, 
forthe Diplomain Nagpur. = 
Engineering. 


By order of thé Executive Council, 

. N. MISRA, 
Dated 12th June, 1953, i Registrar. 
Nagpur University, 
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." ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


Encl : No. 52-2514-53 Waltair, 18th June, 1953, 
— Proceedings of the Syndicate l 


Sub : Misconduct at Examinations—March-April, 1953, 


- Read; (i) Report from Chief Superintendent, University Examinations March-April 
1953. : 2 


(it) Syndicate Resolution, dated 4th June, 1953. 


ORDER 


The result of Gadde Venkata Rama Rao, candidate with Regr. No. 3880 for the Inter-- 


mediate Examination of March-April, 1953, who was found guilty of resorting to unfair 
means for a second time at the University Examinations is can-elled and he is debarred from 
appearing for any of the University Examinations for a period of five years, t.e., he will be 
Puer to sit for the University Examinations to be held in March-April! 1968. and there- 
after 


K. N. GORELESWAMY, 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 


NOTIFICATION 


Registrar. 


The following candidates, having restored to unfair means at the examinations of the 
University beld in March/April, 1958, are hereby debarred from appearing at any examina- 


tion of the University as noted against each :— 


Roll No.  Enrolement Name of Candidate — Iustitution (Place of resi- Punishment 
: No. dence in the case of non- awarded. 
collegiate candidates). 
1 nn 3 4 5 
Final M.B.B.S, Port II 
15 1223 Kailash Nath Haldia S. M. 84 Medical Cole Present ' examination 
lege, Jaipur. - cancelled, i.¢., he can 
" join the college in July, 
1954 and appear at the 
examination in October, 
1954. 
B.A. 
288 Ex52/365 Prem Nath Razdan Maharaja's College, Present ^ examination 
Jaipur. cancelled and further 
debarred from appear- 
ing at afy examination 
of 1954. 
286 Ex. 51/79 Zakir Mohammad Do. Do. 
688 Ex. 51/198 Madan Singh Bhati Jaswant College, Do. 
-  Jédhpur. ` 
B.Sc. 
16 4248 Devi Sahai Purohit Maharaja's College, Present examination 
Jaipur. cancelled and further 
2 l debarred for one year, 
i.€,,he can appear in 
1955. 
34 2376 Indur Shewakram Do. Do. 
Bhavnani. 
293 48/1484 Ram Pal Khatri Dungar College, Do, 
$ Bikaner, 


P 


^ 
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9 48/460 
82 50/790 
85 59/1958 
110 50/754 
18 59/1605 
194 51/1969 
980 51/810 
554 — 51/8008 
558 51/9907 
166 81/278 
1995 851/8141 
26 — 50/459 | 
49 50/478 
173 48/407 
968 51/9185 
508 51/2508 
648 - 51/2612 
1041 61/2819 
1056 51/8264 
1088 49/1887 
1207 52/1345 


18—1894P— IX 


NOTIFICATIONS 


B.Com. 


Rabu Lal Ajmera . Maharaja's College, 
Jaipur, 


Intermediate Examination in Arts 


Masood Husain Maharaja's College 


Usmani, Jaipur, - 
Mohan Goswami Do, 
Rajeshwar Prasad Do. 

Bhargava. 

Ram Jiwan P ; Do. 
Ravi Shanker Tiwari Do. 


\ 


(Miss) Sushi] Rani Bandikui 


Mathur. 
Ganga Singh S, M. K. Inter. Col- 
Rathore lege, Jodhpur. 
Govind Singh Do, 
Panwar, 


Jai Ram Shastry Jodhpur Divn. 


Avinash 
Sethi. 


Intermediate Examination in Seience 


Bhupendra Nath Maharaja's College, 
Gandhi. Jaipur, 
Dwerka Saran Do, 
Mathur. ' 
(Miss) Pramila Do. 
‘Pande. 
Suresh Chandra Do. 
Jain. 
Bansi Lal Ahir Jaswant College, 
Jodhpur, 
Madan Singh D. Do ' 
Kachhwaha. 
Vinod Shankar M.B. College, 
Sharma. Udaipur. 
Anand Swaroop Herberi- College, 
Bhatnagar. Kotah,  - 
Jagdish Kumar Do. 
Sabharwal. 
‘Dinesh Chandra — M.8.J.. College, 
Gupta. Bheratpur, 


Chander Herbert College, Kotah 
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Prasent examination 
cancelled, 


Present. examination 
cancelled and further 
debarred for one year, 
1,2. he can appear in 

1955, 


Do. 


Do. 
Present examination 
cancelled and further 
debarred for 2 years, 
1.€., he can appear in 


* 


Present examination 
cancelled and further 
debarred for one year, 
i.e , she can appear in 
1955. 


Present examination 
cancelled and further 
debarred for one year, 
i.e., he can appear in 
1955. -> 


Do. 


Do. 


. d , 
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Intermediate Examination in Commerce 
$97 601/8184 Ghewar Chand Seth S, M; K. Tater. Col- Present examination 
i lege, Jodhpur. cancelled and further 
debarred for one year, 
i.e, he cam appear in 
589 . 51/2888 — Ranjeet Lal Agra- M.B. College, Udai- Present examination - 
2l wal. pur. cancelled and further, 
deberred for.3 years, 
1.6." he can appear. in 
1957. - oS s 
Jaipur, . M. N. TOLANI, 
29nd June, 1958. | EE Registrar, 
l - University of Rajputana, 
THE COMMITTEE OF VICE-CHANCELLORS AND PRINCIPALS OF THE 
. UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
VERBATIM REPORT 
OF THE 
1952 HOME UNIVERSITIES CONFERENCE - 
Topics of Discussion and Principal Speakers : Í 
| Halls of Residence and student Amenities . 
Dr. Erie Ashby (Belfast) z 
n H. F. Humphreys (Birmingham) : 


Success and failure at the University 


Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders ‘Liondon-School of Economics and Political Science). 
Professor Sir James Learmonth (Edinburgh): 


Vacation Employment 
Professor C, M. MacInnes (Bristol) 


See other side of sheet for information regarding previous Conferences in the post-war 
Period. 


` 


ORDER FORM  - 


This Order Form should be sent to : NE -— 

Tug SECRETARY, | BEND. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE BRITISH COMMON-. 
WEALTH 


5, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Please en PE ROREM nS Pr of the 
1952 HOME UNIVERSITIES CONFERENCE REPORT 
Price 2/6d (post free) Available late March 1958 
T'onplostrtists ir dere b PRA nes 


Name...» 1$»*5525328822052fF5555229b89 BA 9* URS bàlnuouwturpbhhtitt | Block letters i 


Address... Hà ^" &F$bhU2kA45958»Bb4bPBbreo»»b5tgptotth^na piease we U. | zi 
Date... f959592584 2 5909959999 POSE 0 »à8* aos HEY s i 7 
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At previous conferences in the post-war RE ihe following were the subjects and 
opening speakers :— 


p a 
r 


1946 


The Relation of the Home Universities to Colonial Universities and Colleges (Miss 
Margery Perham). - . 

The Humanities and Science (Sir Richard Livingstone: Professor Sir Lawrence 
Bregg).- 

The Universities and the Training of Teachers (Sir James Duff). 


EE: E 1947 


The Expansion of the Universities (Sir Richard South well). 


The Basis of Selection of SHOTS Students (Professor Sir Godfrey Thomson; Sir 
James Mountford). 


The Proposal to Establish a Representative Universities Council (Lord Simon of 
Wythensha Neh 


B 1948 


Report on Congress of the Universities of the Commonwealth, 1948 (Dr. J. F. Foster). 
University Graduates in Commerce and Industry (Lt.-General Sir Ronald Weeks), 


Selection of Students for Open. Scholarships and Awards from Public Funds (Sir 
Philip Morte): 


1949 


Sir Walter Moberly's book, '"The Crisis in the University" (Sir Walter Moberly; 
Professor Li, J. Russell). 


The General Education of Students (Professor F. T. H. Fletcher). 


The Place of Technological Education in University Studies (Professor Sir Lawrence 
B:agg; Sir Edward Appletion; Emeritus Professor Andrew Robertson). 


: ^ 1950 : 


The University as a Regional Focus (Professor W. Fisher Gusto; Professor T. 8. 
Simey; Professor Sir Lionel Whitby; Professor Ross D. Waller)s 


National Service and the Universities (Mr. C. E. Bseritt; Mr. T. R. Henn). 


Overseas Students in British Universities (Sir George Allen; General Sir Ronald 
Adam). 


1951 


- `` The Procedure for the Selection of Students for Admission tothe Universities (Prin- 


cipal J, S. Fulton; Proféssor Wilson Baker; Dr. C. F, Harris; Mr. L. P. Wilkinson). ; 


Universities and the Fine Arts (Professor Thomas Bodkin). 
Student. Health. (Dr. R. W. Parnell), 


= AEE ometana ma Re a El tl eet —————— A" 


